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PREFACE. 



The character of the present work is mainly determined 
by the circumstance that it is intended by the author to facili- 
tate the study of the '^Grammars" which Bbeitkopp & Haktel 
are publishing, as well as the comprehension of comparative 
philology in its newest form. 

The field of this "^Introduction" is no broader than that 
of the above-mentioned '"Grammars". Wherever in the follow- 
ing pages language, language-development, phonetic laws etc. 
are discussed, Indo-European language, Indo-European lan- 
guage-development etc., must alone be understood. I have 
felt the less inclination to discuss questions which lie outside 
the Indo-European domain, as for example those suggested 
by universal philology, because in reality the influence of phi- 
losophical linguistic research upon the science founded by 
Bopp has always been of sligl^t aecouut, and is very trifling 
at present. In limiting myself to the departments of phonetics 
and inflection I have also followed the ""Grammars", but I 
must acknowledge that I should not, perhaps, have practised 
this self-denial if I had not just shown, in the fourth volume 
of my syntactical investigations [Die Grundlagen der griechi- 
schen Syntax^ Halle, 1879), how in my opinion the compara- 
tive syntax of the Indo-European languages should be 
treated. 

The book here laid before the public is divided into a his- 
torical and an analytical part. In the former the development 
of philology from Bopp's time to the present is roughly sketched, 
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Perhaps it may seem to the reader that not only the above- 
named English and American philologists have received insuf- 
ficient consideration, but that the same is true of other for- 
eigners, as for instance those exact scholars of whose views 
the 'Tifimoires de la soci6t6 de linguistique" may be consid- 
ered the exponent. I cannot wholly deny the justice of this 
criticism, but the following considerations will serve to ex- 
plain my course. This book was written with the aim (how 
far it has been attained, I will leave others to judge) of con- 
tributing to the history of the German mind. It is universally 
acknowledged, by those who have traced the history of Ger- 
man development, that there is an immense gulf between the 
views of the Germans of today and those prevalent up to the 
fourth or fifth decennium of this century. This diflference of 
view is almost as great in scientific fields as in the domain of 
politics. One side of this mighty revolution can be concisely 
expressed in the statement that we have passed from a philo- 
sophical epoch into a historical one. I attempted to show (as 
no one to my knowledge had done before) that the science 
founded by Bopp stands in evident connection with the philo- 
sophical endeavors of German scholars , and also how it has 
come about that in linguistic science a sort of metaphysics has 
arisen, which is at present undergoing a process of dissolution. 
But at the same time I wished at least to intimate that it is 
wrong to undervalue endeavors of this nature, since the occa- 
sion for such investigations is found in the linguistic material 
itself, and will probably continue in the future. 

I would beg that my estimate of linguistic science and of 
the great philologists may be judged from this more general 
stand-point. It was not my intention to write a glorification 
of linguistic science, but to contribute toward a just estimate 
of it. My position with regard to the great philologists Bopp, 
Grimm and others is as untrammeled as that we occupy to- 
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ward Shakespeare and Goethe. If a historian of literature 
asks whether Goethe possessed dramatic talent in the high- 
est and truest sense, no one will charge him with lack of 
reverence, but it will be recognized that he has only done his 
duty in proposing and answering this question. In the same 
sense I claim for myself the right to investigate what constitutes 
the actual power of that richly -endowed master to whom 
we owe the foundation of our science. Whoever reads with 
unprejudiced mind my sketch of Bopp and Schleicher will, 
I hope, be impressed with the fact that my pen was guided by 
both love of truth and a feeling of veneration for these great 
men. 

With the above remarks I would commend this book to 
the kind indulgence of the English and American public. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



When I began to translate this little book, shortly after its 
publication, I did not anticipate the various delays and inter- 
ruptions which have postponed the completion of my task for 
a whole year. So long a delay might be fatal to the useful- 
ness of a translation, in the case of a work which aimed at a 
systematic exposition of the whole science of comparative phi- 
lology, down to the latest development of its smallest detail, 
and the discussion of all disputed questions relative to both 
method and practice. A treatise with such an aim in view 
would require constant revision and extension, and would be 
completely antiquated in the course of a year. The present 
work, however, only proposes to exhibit the historical devel- 
opment of the science , and while discussing the chief prob- 
lems which now present themselves in this field, it does not 
claim to chronicle all the various attempts to solve them, nor 
to initiate the reader into the intricate details of a philological 
warfare which is today raging at its hottest. Therefore this 
little volume may be said to fulfil its avowed purpose as well 
at present as it did a year ago. 

I was impelled to undertake this translation by the con- 
sideration that I had never found a book which appeared to me 

to give so clear und succinct an account of the rise and devel- 
opment of comparative philology in Germany. It therefore 
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seemed particularly desirable that this condensed sketch of 
the progress in linguistic methods should be made accessible 
to those who are not conversant with German philological liter- 
ature , more especially to those who are desirous of subse- 
quently devoting more attention to the subject. If this trans- 
lation shall serve to awaken or strengthen an interest in the 
science which owes its origin as well as many of its most able 
representatives to Germany, I shall feel amply repaid for any 
time and labor spent upon it. 

A few words will suffice in explanation of the method I 
have pursued. My first aim was to render the sense of the 
German with the utmost possible accuracy, so that if I have 
erred, it has been on the side of too close adherence to the 
text of the original. In those instances where trivial altera- 
tions have been made, this has occurred with the knowledge 
and consent of the author, and the same is true of the very 
few notes I have ventured to add , which are always desig- 
nated as the translator's. No one who has not made a similar 
attempt can realize the peculiar difficulties of transferring the 
German philological nomenclature to the English tongue, 
where certain of the technical terms, it is true, already have 
their recognized equivalents, but others are either diflferently 
rendered by different scholars, or are not represented at all in 
the language. In many cases where an important term could 
not be adequately translated, I have thought it only fair to in- 
troduce the German word in brackets. The titles of the Ger- 
man works quoted I have thought it more advisable to repeat 
in their original shape, since few of these works are translat- 
ed, and for purposes of reference the German title would be 
necessary. Whenever Prof. Whitney has been quoted, I have 
naturally referred to his own book, instead of to Jolly's Ger- 
man translation, and similarly, the extracts from Bopp's Ana- 
lytical Comparison appear in their original English form, as 
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well as the remarks of Sir William Jones on page 1 . Two or 
three of the longer sentences from Curtius' ChrundzUge have 
been quoted in the English translation, in which case the page 
of the translation has been added in square brackets. In my 
transcription of Sanskrit words I have adopted the method re- 
commended by Prof. Whitney in the ''Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society" for Oct. 1880, and used by him in his 
Sanskrit Grammar, which forms the second volume of this se- 
ries; for Zend, Hubschmann's transcription, advocated by 
him in Kuhris Zeitschrift, 24, page 328 seq., has been em- 
ployed. 

In conclusion, I must express my heartiest gratitude to 
Prof. Delbruck for the cordial sanction he has given to my 
undertaking, and above all, to Prof. Sievers, who was so 
kind as to read over the whole translation, and to offer many 
valuable hints and suggestions. 

Leipzig, Dec. 1881. 

E. Channing. 
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CHAPTER I. 



FBANZ BOFP. 

When Franz Bopp (bom in 1791), the founder of com- 
parative philology, began to devote his attention to Sanskrit, 
the statement that the language of the Brahmans was nearly 
related to the languages of Europe, especially to Latin and 
Greek, had been repeatedly made, and strengthened by a 
number of authentic proofs^ Above all. Sir William Jones, 
the first president of a society organized in Calcutta for the 
exploration of Asia, had, as early as 1786, expressed himself 
on this point as follows : 

^The Sanskrit language, whatever may be its antiquity, 
is of wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either; yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in 
the roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than could 
have been produced by accident ; so strong that no philologer 
could examine all the three without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, whichj perhaps^ no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, 
for supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic, though blended 
with a different idiom, had the same origin with the Sanskrit." 
(Cf. Benfet^ Oeschichte der Sprachwissenschaftj page 348.) 

In the main coincident with the above, but less correct in 
one pointy are the opening sentences of Friedrigh Schlegel's 
celebrated book on the language and wisdom of the Hindujs 
[Ueher dieSprache und Weisheit derlndier, Heidelberg, 1808): 

DuABdcx, Introduction to the Stvdy of Language. 1 
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*'The old Indian Samkrito , i. e. the refined or perfect, 
also called Ghronthon^ i. e. the written or book-language, bears 
the closest relationship to the Roman and Greek as well as to 
the Germanic and Persian languages . The resemblance is found 
not only in a large number of roots, which it has in common 
with them, but extends to the innermost structure and gram- 
mar. The agreement is therefore not an accidental one, such 
as could be explained through intermixture, but an essential 
one, which points to a common origin. On comparison it is 
further discovered that the Indian language is the elder, the 
others younger and derived from it.^ 

We cannot, therefore, say that Bopp was the discoverer 
of the Indo-European i) community of language, but to him is 
due the credit of having instituted a systematic comparison, 
which, starting from the forms of the verb, gradually extended 
over the whole language ^ and of thus demonstrating for all 
time what Jones ^ Schlegel and others had only suspected 
or affirmed. 

This demonstration will, without doubt, be regarded in the 
future as the epoch-making achievement of Bopp's genius, but 
it is quite as certain that Bopp himself from the very begin- 
ning had in view not the comparison, but the explanation of 
forms, and that comparison was to him only a means to the 
attaiimlent of this chief end. To illustrate by an example : 
he was not satisfied with the discovery, so all-important 
for the phonetics of each individual language, that dsmi^ 8{p.(, 
9um^ im, jesmt are all at bottom one and the same form ; but it 
was of greater interest to him to learn from what elements 
this form had arisen. Not a comparison of actual forms of 
speech, but an insight into the origin of inflection was the 
essential aim of his work. 



1) I have followed Prof. Whitney and others in preferring the term 
*lndo-European" to "Indo-Germanic", which latter name cannot in English 
claim the excuse of preponderating usage alleged by Prof. Delbruck in 
support of its German equivalent. He says : ^ use tiiie name 'indogerma- 
nisch (originated by !Klapboth?) because, as far as I can see, it is the most 
common in Germany.** The term ''Aryan**, so frequently employed by 
English philologists, I have rejected as being more properly applicable to 
the Indo-Iranian division of the famUy. [Translator.] 
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That this is really the case has been abundantly empha- 
sized by the older as well as the more recent critics of Bopp. 
It will suffice here to recall the well-known statement of 
Bopp^s teacher Windischmann , namely, that Bopps aim 
from the begmning was "to penetrate by way of linguistic 
investigation into the mystery of the human soul, and to 
gain some cognizance of its nature and laws" ; and to quote 
a remark of Thbodor Benfey: ^I would therefore con- 
sider that the real task of this grand work [the Comparative 
Grrammar] was to gain a knowledge of the origin of the gram- 
matical forms of the Indo-European languages; that their 
comparison was only a means to the attainment of this end, 
merely a method of discovering their fundamental forms ; and 
that, finally, the investigation of phonetic laws was the chief 
means of comparison, the only sure foundation for the proof 
of relationship, especially of the fundamental forms.'' 

Under these circumstances it seems to me expedient to 
speak first of Bopp's view of the origin of inflection, and after- 
wards to discuss his method of comparison. 

I. Bopp's views of the origin of inflection. 

Bopp^s theories concerning the genesis of linguistic forms 
are not, as might be imagined, the pure result of his gram- 
matical analysis, but can be traced back in great part to older 
views and prejudices. Among these the theory of Friedrich 
ScHLEGEL, which is brought forward in his above-mentioned 
work Ueher die Sprache und TVeiskeit der Indier^ plays an im- 
portant part. It seems to me necessary, therefore, to famil- 
iarize the reader with this theory at the outset. 

According to Friedrich Schlegbl there are two chief 
classes of languages ; first, those which characterize the minor 
shades of meaning by an inner change of the root, and sec- 
ondly, those which for this purpose affix actual words hav- 
ing in themselves the significance of plurality, past time, 
future obligation, or other comparative notions of the sort. 
The first class embraces the inflectional languages. Schlegel 
therefore understands by "inflection" the inner change of 
the root. He most emphatically opposes the view that the 
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inflectional forms could have been obtained by affixing pre- 
viously independent words ^) : 

''In Greek there is at least a semblance of possibiUty 
that the inflectional syllables might have had their source in 
particles and auxiliary words which have melted into the word 
itself, although it would not be possible to carry out this hy- 
pothesis without havii^ recourse to almost all the etymological 
artifices and juggleries which should all, without exception, 
be banished at the outset, if we are to view language and its 
origin scientifically, i. e. in a thoroughly historic light ; and 
even then this hypothesis could scarcely be carried out. But 
in Sanskrit the last semblance of such a possibility vanishes, 
and we are compelled to admit that the structure of the lan- 
guage is a thoroughly organic one, ramified by inflections or 
inner changes and variations of the root in all its significa- 
tions, and not a simple mechanical compositum formed by 
the affixion of words and particles, while the root itself re- 
mains barren and unchanged." (Page 41.) 

In this organic nature he finds the main advantage of the 
inflectional languages : 

''To this is due on one side the wealth, on the other the 
stability and durability of these languages, which can be said 
to have arisen organically, and to form an organic tissue ; so 
that centuries after, in languages which are separated by 
broad tracts of land, it is often possible with little pains 
to find the thread which extends through the wide -spread 
wealth of a whole word-family, and leads us back to the simple 
origin of the first root. On the other hand, in languages which 
instead of inflection have only affixes, the same cannot be said 
of the roots ; they are no fruitful seed, only a heap of atoms, 
as it were, which every chance wind can easily scatter or 
sweep together ; the connection is really no other than a purely 
mechanical one, by means of outward affixion. In their first 
origin these languages lack a germ of living development" 
etc. (Page 51.) 



1) Probably in this opposition he has in mind the school of Lennep 
and ScHEm (v. below), hardly HoRNE Tooke (concerning whom cf. Max 
Mt^LLER, Lectures on the Science of Language, page 255). 
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If we ask how this explanation of inflection as an inner 
change of the root, which seems to ns so wanting in precision 
and clearness, can have arisen in the mind of this gifted schol- 
ar , so much is plain at once, that it was not derived from 
immediate observation (for where could we observe such 
an organic growth?) ; it seems more probable that it is really 
nothing but the necessary logical opposite of the theory which 
ScHLEGEL felt obliged to reject. In face of the absurdities of 
Lennep, Soheid & Co., by whom language was most stupidly 
cut to pieces and forcibly derived from purely imaginative 
roots, ScHLEGEL had evidently arrived at the conviction that 
it was impossible to approach the mystery of the development 
of linguistic forms by means of analysis. He therefore, in 
opposition to the theory which explained the origin of language 
by composition, preferred to postulate its development by 
means of organic growth, without very distinctly picturing 
to himself the nature and causes of this growth. He was per- 
haps strengthened in this view by another consideration. The 
relation existing between the Latin and Komanic languages 
(which his brother afterwards sought to characterize by the 
expressions ^^ synthetic" and ^analytic"] seemed to him the 
more remarkable from the fact that in Sanskrit he found, so 
to speak, a more Latin conditioii of things than in Latin 
itself. (Page 40.) If, he may have concluded, a language shows 
the less composition the more ancient it is, how can we sup- 
pose that the linguistic forms in oldest times originated en- 
tirely by means of composition? 

Now it was quite in the spirit of the philosophers of the 
Romantic School, with whose train of thought and method of 
expression Sghlegel was familiar, that he characterized such 
a growth from within outwards as ''organic", and at the same 
time regarded this organic growth, in comparison with com- 
position, as the higher and nobler process. 

Bopp, in his first publication [Conjugationssystem der 
Samkritsprache, 1816) adopted fully this briefly -outlined 
theory of Soieilegel (although without mentioning the author^s 
name) , which he afterwards stoutly opposed. But he extended 
it at once in one direction, by adding to the criterion of the 
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inner variation of the root the capacity to incorporate the 
substantive verb ^) : 

*^Among all the languages known to us'', he says on 
page 7, *'the sacred language of the Hindus shows itself one 
of the most capable of expressing the most varied conditions 
and relations in a truly organic way, by inner traction and 
change of the stem- syllable. But in spite of this admirable 
flexibility, this language is sometimes fond of incorporating 
into the root the abstract verb, whereupon the stem -syllable 
and the abstract verb share the grammatical functions of the 
verb." 

This division of labor can be observed, for example, in the 
aorist, in the following manner. In the Sanskrit dgrausaniy 
*^I heard", a characterizes past time ; the especial modification 
of the past which is peculiar to the aorist is intimated by the 
strengthening of the u in the root gru to au ; and the substan- 
tive verb is incorporated into the thus formed preterit, "so 
that, after the time-relations have been expressed in a purely 
organic way by inner variation of the root, person and num- 
ber are defined by inflection of the affixed auxiliary verb." 
(Page 18.) The incorporation of the substantive verb is sup- 
posed by Bopp to have taken place in the future and aorist 
in Sanskrit and Greek, in the Sanskrit precative, in the well- 
known perfect and imperfect formations of Latin, and (although 
he afterwards gave this up) in the passive endings of the same 
language. Bopp recognizes no other composition than that with 
as in his Conjugationssystem, To be sure he speaks of affixing 
the '* characteristics of person" [Personskennzeichen] M, S, 
T, but he does not recognize in these characteristics any re- 
mains of formerly independent words. On the other hand, he 
remarks expressly in another connection : ** It is contrary to 
the spirit of the Sanskrit language to express any relation by 
affixing several letters which can be regarded as an individual 
word." (Page 30.) In the Con/ugationssystem he leaves the 
origin of these ''characteristics of person" just as much in the 



1) Bopp can have had this method of explanation alone in mind, when 
he says (Co^fugationssystem, page 12] that in his labors he never leans 
upon the authority of another. 
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dark as the origin of the ''interpolated" vowel I, which char- 
acterizes the optative. 

It would be interesting to discover what considerations 
induced Bopp to modify Schlegel's definition of the idea of 
inflection. Fortunately there is sufficient material for this in 
Bopp's writings. But in order to make the passages in question 
intelligible, I must first say a word about the customary clas- 
sification of the parts of speech at the beginning of our cen- 
tury. There was at that time a general prejudice in favor of 
the theory that the sentence must be an image of the logical 
judgment; hence arose the opinion that, inasmuch as a judg- 
ment consists of three parts, subject, predicate and copula, 
the number of the parts of speech also must be neither larger 
nor smaller than three. It was naturally no easy matter to 
bring the traditional parts of speech under three heads, and 
this classification could not be carried out without sophistry. 
For instance, A. F. Bernhajrdi knew no better method of re- 
conciling his philosophical theory with his practical experience 
than by making out the following table : 

I. Parts of speech [Redetheile] : 

a. Substantives. 

b. Attributives, 
aa. Adjectives, 
bb. Participles, 
cc. Adverbs. 

c. The verb be, 

II. Smaller parts of speech [Redetheilchen] : 

a. Prepositions. 

b. Conjunctions. 

c. Original adverbs. 

III. Parts of speech and smaller parts of speech : 
Pronouns. 

Gottfried Hermann is convinced, as well as Bernhardi, 
that there can be but three parts of speech , and we find 
that Bopp was of the same opinion, as most clearly appears 
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from a remark in the English version of his first publication ^ 
Analytical Comparison^) etc., page 14 : ^^ Potest unites in itself 
the three essential parts of speech, t being the subject, es the 
copula and joo^ the attribute." Here it is especially noteworthy 
that not the verb as such, but only the verb be is regarded as 
the third part of speech. 

Gottfried Herbiann says [De emendanda ratione graecae 
fframmaticae, Leipzig, 1801, page 173) : 

'^Est enim haec verbi vis, ut praedicatum subjecto tribuat 
atque adjungat. Uinc facile coUigitur proprie unum tantum- 
modo esse verbum idque est verbum esse. Caetera enim quae- 
cunque praeter hoc verbum verba reperiuntur, hanc naturam 
habent, ut praeterquam quod illud esse contineant, quo fit ut 
verba sint, adjunctam habeant etiam praedicati alicujus nota- 
tionem. Sic *ire' ^stare', ut aliqua certe exempla afferamus, 
significat ^euntem, stantem esse\'' 

Bopp shared this opinion, as is sufficiently clear from the 
first words of his Conjugationssystem^ which are as follows : 

^'By the word *verb' in its strictest sense is meant that 
part of speech which expresses the union of an object with a 
quality, and their relation to each other. According to this 
definition, the verb has in itself no actual significance, but is 
simply the grammatical bond between subject and predicate, 
through whose inner variation and change of form these mu- 
tual relations are indicated. In this sense there is but one 
verb, viz., the abstract verb, Ja, esse^ etc. 

Since, therefore, according to Bopp's view no predicate 
can exist except with the aid of the verb esse^ and since, ac- 
cordingly, this predicate in point of meaning inheres in every 
so-called verb, to be consistent Bopp would necessarily find 
it natural that the verb as should be palpably and visibly re- 
presented in every verbal form. Bopp did actually accept this 
consequence in a very remarkable sentence in the Analy- 
tical Comparison^ page 14 : 



') Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Gh'eek, Latin and Teutonic 
Languages, showing the original identity of their grammatical Structure, by 
F. Bopp, published in the Annals of Oriental Literature, London, 1820. 
This is not merely a translation, but in many respects quite different from 
the German original. [Transl.] 
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''After these observations the reader will not be surprised 
if, in the languages which we are now comparing, he should 
meet with other verbs constructed in the same way as potest^ 
or if he should discover that some tenses contain the substan* 
tive verb, while others have rejected it or perhaps never tised it. 
He will rather feel inclined to ask : *Why do not all verbs in 
all tenses exhibit this compound structure V — and the absence 
of the substantive verb he will perhaps consider as a kind of 
ellipsis." 

Whoever carefully weighs this extraordinary sentence, in 
which the solution of a difficulty is ingeniously thrown upon 
the reader, while he would naturally expect the author to solve 
it, will certainly agree with me when I assert that Bopp was 
led to seek the substantive verb in the occasionally appearing 
s of Indo-European forms, chiefly in consequence of his false 
theory concerning the three parts of speech. 

Accordingly, we can characterize Bopp's oldest theory 
of inflection, as we And it in the Coiytigationssystem^ as the 
union of an apergu of Schleoel with the traditional theory 
of the three parts of speech. 



In the above-mentioned English version (1819), the Anor- 
lytical Comparison^ we find a very marked advance upon the 
view brought forward in the Conjugationssystem (1816). This 
progress can be briefly summed up as follows : the principle of 
composition, which up to this time was only applied in the 
case of the root as^ is now recognized as the prevailing one. 
How Bopp arrived at this change of opinion can be traced out 
in his explanation of the notion "root", and in his hypothesis 
concerning the origin of the personal endings of the verb. 

First of all, in regard to the notion ''root", it was i)os- 
sible for Bopp to derive from the grammatical tradition pre- 
valent at his time the opinion which he here expressed and 
retained ever after, namely, that all words go back to mono- 
syllabic elements. For Adelung had already declared that all 
the words of the German had their origin in monosyllabic 
constituent parts, which bear the name "root". (Cf. Adelung, 
Ueber den Ur sprung der Sprache und den Bau der Worter^ be- 
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senders des Deutschen^ Leipzig, 1781, page 16seq.)^) Bopf 
found this view confirmed by an investigation of the Sans- 
krit root-indices, with which he became acquainted in the 
edition of Carey and Wilkins. (Cf. A. W. von Sghleoel, 
Indische Bibliothekj 1,316 and 335.) He formulated his opinion 
in the Analytical Comparison^ page 8, as follows : 

'^The character of Sanskrit roots is not to be determined 
by the number of letters, but by that of syllables, of which 
they contain only one; they are all monosyllabic, a few ex- 
cepted, which may justly be suspected of not being primitives." 
(Cf. also A. W. von Schlegel in the above article, page 336.) 
Now Bopp assumed for the roots of the kindred languages 
what was true of the Sanskrit roots, and accordingly made the 
statement : ^^Roots are monosyllables in Sanskrit and its kin- 
dred languages." 

With this conception of "root", Schlegel's idea of inflec- 
tion must naturally appear very questionable. For how can a 
monosyllabic root (especially if, as is obviously the case, the 
consonants remain intact) be inwardly inflected and al- 
tered to any considerable extent? The idea of the mono- 
syllabic nature of the root must necessarily strengthen that of 
composition in inflection, and it is therefore not surprising 
that Bopp's polemic against Schlegel had its starting-point 
just here. We find this polemic expressed in the following 
paragraph, page 10 : 

'If we can draw any conclusion from the fact that roots 
are monosyllables in Sanskrit and its kindred languages, it is 
this, that such languages cannot display any great facility of 
expressing grammatical modifications by the change of their 
original materials, without the help of foreign additions. We 
must expect that in this family of languages the principle of 



1) It is not uninteresting to see what was the doctrine of Fulda, a 
predecessor of Adelung [Sammlung und Ahatammung germanischer Wur- 
zeltvdrterf Halle, 1776), concerning the method of obtaining roots : 

^ake from a single word its grammatical functions, its prefixes and 
suffixes, verbal, nominal, and those of gender, number, case, person, tense. 
Wherever at the beginning or end two consonants stand together, cast 
away the foremost and hindermost; the rooty without losing any of its 
chief significance, will become a single syllable." (Page 59.^' 
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compounding words wiU extend to the first rudiments of 
speech, as to the persons, tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns 
&c. That this really is the case, I hope I shall be enabled to 
prove in this essay, in opposition to the opinion of a celebrated 
German author, who believes that the grammatical forms of 
the Sanskrit and its kindred languages consist merely of in- 
flections, or inner modifications of words." 

The second point is still more important, viz., the hypo- 
thesis which appears in the Analytical Comparison concerning 
the derivation of the personal suf&xes from personal pronoims. 
The passage where this hypothesis is first introduced is so 
interesting that I quote it in full : 

"The indication of the persons of verbs in the Sanskrit 
language and those of the same origin Mr. F. Schlegel con- 
siders as being produced by inflection ; but Schbidius shews 
very satisfactorily, with respect to the plulul at least, that even 
the Greek verbs make use of pronouns, in compound structure 
with the root, to indicate the various persons. With respect to 
the singular, he would have succeeded much better if he had 
not limited himself to the corrupt form in co, terminating the 
third person of the present in ei, where I cannot perceive any 
pronoun incorporated, — but had extended his view to the 
form in (jii, terminating the third person in the Doric dialect 
with Tt. ScHEiDiTJS commits another fault, namely, that in 
speaking of the pronouns he stops at the nominative, whilst the 
crude form of noims may be better extracted from the oblique 
cases. In this way it is easy to discover that to is the radical 
form of the Greek article, which is originally nothing more 
than a pronoun of the third person, and is used as such in 
Homer. This to, bereft of the final vowel, becomes an essen- 
tial element of verbs in their third person, singular, dual and 
plural, as 8(8oti (!), 8(8otov, 8(8ovTt. I have no doubt but it can 
be proved, with as much certainty at least as in the case of the 
Arabic, that Sanskrit verbs also form their persons by com- 
pounding the root with the pronouns, upon which subject I 
shall offer a few remarks in its proper place." (Page 11.) 

For these intended remarks, however, Bopp seems to have 
found no opportunity in the course of his discussion , and 
merely observes (page 16) : "In the present tense the pronominal 
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consonants M, S, T, of the singular number and of the third 
person plural, are articulated with a short T, - from which 
we see that at that time he had not come to the conclusion, 
as he did later, that mi arose from ma. 

In the above exposition our attention is first of all attract- 
ed by the reference to Schbidius, who is said to have already 
established the principle of composition "very satisfactorily". 
He refers to the detailed treatment of the question contained 
in. L,C. Vaickenarii ohservationes acad. et Jo. Dan. a Lennep 
praelecHones academicae rec. Everardtis Scheidius [Trajecti ad 
Rhenumj 1790), page 275 seq. Leaving it to the reader to enjoy 
the various etymological fantasies, I will only quote the words 
of ScHEiD which are of interest for the main question. They 
are as follows : 

'Ttfemini equidem, quum ante hos octodecim, et quod 
excurrit, annos, contubemio fruerer viri summi, quem honoris 
causa nomino, Joannis Jacobi Schultensii, inter familiares 
sermones, quibus de linguarum indole agebatur, narrare Schul- 
tensium, virum suavissimum et harum rerum elegantissimum 
arbitrum, Lennepio placuisse, ut, quemadmodum in verbis 
orientalium, adformantes, quae dicuntur, temporis praeteriti 
proprie essent syllabae literaeve, a pronominibus antiquis 
quasi resectae : ita et in Graecorum verborum temporibus per- 
sonisque eadem fuisset sermonis ratio.'' 

We see from this passage that Bopp's view of the per- 
sonal endings was finally suggested by Hebrew grammar. 

Now that the principle of composition was once recom- 
mended in this way, it is no wonder that it was also applied in 
other cases than in the tenses compounded with as^ and in 
the personal suffixes, — so, for instance, in the optative, whose 
% is first explained in \he Analytical Comparison^ P&g^ 23, as 
the verb "wish", "desire". Of real inflection in Schlegel's 
sense of the term Bopp in the Analytical Comparison retains 
only certain vowel -changes (so the ai of the middle voice, 
which he did not then explain by means of composition, as he 
did later), and reduplication. (Pages 12 and 34.) 

After Bopp's view had been formulated in the two ways 
above mentioned, in the Conjugationssystem and the Analytical 
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Comparison, it assumed at length a third and final shape, 
which was first introduced in a series of academical essays, 
and at last appeared in the Comparative Grammar, and which 
chiefly differs firom the second form in more and more exclu- 
sively emphasizing the principle of composition, as well as 
applying it to those departments of grammar which had not 
been treated in the Conjtmationssystem and the Analytical 
Comparison. 

This theory is now intelligible without further preface, 
and we can sum it up briefly as follows : 

The words of the Indo-European languages must be 
derived firom roots, which are all monosyllabic. There are 
two classes of roots, viz., verbal roots, firom which spring 
verbs and nouns , and pronominal roots , firom which pro- 
nouns, primitive prepositions, conjunctions and particles 
have their origin. (Cf. beside the Vergleichende Grammatik, 
§107, also Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1831, page 
13 seq.) 

The case -endings are at least for the most part ^] pro- 
nouns by origin. Thus the s of the nominative is derived firom 
the pronoun sa ; the m of the accusative recalls the Sanskrit 
pronominal stem t-ma; the T- sound of the ablative comes 
from the same pronominal stem ta to which the neuter d in 
id also owes its origin, etc. (Cf. Abh. der Akad,, 1826, 
page 98.) 

The personal endings of the verb are derived firom the 
pronouns of the first, second and third person ; mi is a weak- 
ening of the syllable ma , ^which in Sanskrit and Zend forms 
the underlying theme for the oblique cases of the simple pro- 
noun". From mi is further derived i». In the plural ending 
mas, is found either as, the plural characteristic of nouns, or 
the pronominal element sma. The v of the dual is only a cor- 
ruption of the plural m. The endings of the second person in 
similar fashion go back to tva, those of the third person to ta 
(for nti V. below, page 15). Boff does not express a confident 



1) ^OT the most part^, because a few endings {os and earn) are not 
considered as accounted for, and sometimes a symbolical explanation (v. 
below, page 15) is attempted. 
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opinion in regard to the middle endings, but he thinks it 
probable that they are due to the doubling of the correspond- 
ing active endings. 

As for the characteristics of the present stem^ like vo in 
CeoYVUfii, it is most probable that the greater part of these are 
pronouns. 

The augment^ which is mentioned in connection with the 
imperfect, is considered by Bopp [VgL Gr., § 537, and even 
earlier in the Analytical Comparison, page 27) as identical 
with a privative, and is therefore regarded by him as a nega- 
tion of present time. But he jalso admits the possibility 
of connecting it directly with the pronominal stem a '^that", 
to which, moreover, he regards the negative particle itself as 
related. 

In the S-aorist the s belongs to the substantive verb, and 
the explanation of the composition is that the imperfect of as 
(but without the augment) forms the end of it. "I recognize", 
he says in § 542, "in this s the substantive verb, with the im- 
perfect of which the first form [of the aorist] wholly comcides, 
except that the a of asam etc. is lost". The sya of the S-fu- 
ture, such as dasydti, Bopp regards as the future of as, which 
is lost in its isolated use. Beside this, he thinks it probable 
that all verbs once possessed a future formed by means of ya, 
and that this ya itself, as well as the sign of the optative, 
comes from the root I "wish". 

In the aya of causatives he discovers the verb i "go" (as 
well as ya "go" in the ya of the Sanskrit passive) , and in the 
s of desideratives the substantive verb. 

The same composition is met with in certain ybrma^eo/s^ 
of the individual languages, e. g. ama^m, in which the root 
bhu can be recognized ; ama-rem, where we find the root as, 
etc.i) (Cf. Vgh Gr.,% 521.) 

Finally, the stem-forming suffixes arepartly of pronominal, 
partly of verbal origin (e. g. datar "giver" means really *Tie 
who walks through the action of giving", from da '^give" and 
tar "walk through"). 

*) On the other hand, Bopp does not assume that new root-words 
could arise in an individual language. (Cf. preface to the third section of 
the Vgl.Qr,, l^t edition, page XIV.) 
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Beside this explanation by composition, a second is some- 
times brought forward, the symbolical. Thus the following 
remark is made concerning the dual: ^The dual, inasmuch 
as it is founded upon a clearer observation than the more in- 
definite plurality, prefers the fullest endings, as conducing to 
stronger emphasis and a more vivid personification." {Vgl. 
Gr,^ § 206.) The same is true of the feminine, "which in 
Sanskrit prefers a luxuriant fullness of form, in the stem as 
well as in the case-endings." (§113.) The n is also symbolic 
in the third person plural "titi^ which is supposed to be formed 
from ti by the insertion of a nasal. He considers that this in- 
sertion is the least strange of admixtures, and the nearest 
approach to the simple lengthening of an already existing 
vowel. (§ 236; cf. also § 226.) 

If we compare this final aspect of Bopp's views with the 
preceding one, we observe that Schlegel's influence has 
dwindled down to a slight remnant. For the at of the middle 
endings, in which Bopp formerly saw an inner inflection of 
the root, is now rather explained by composition, and there- 
fore reduplication alone remains as a sort of inner modifica- 
tion of the root. (And even this redupUcation , which per- 
haps was orifi^inally the repeated root . cannot be called an 

'1^ ^ U.U "TictU. Of «., W»i.) 

Accordingly it was natural that Bopp should formally de- 
clare his disagreement with Fr. Schlegel, by a keen polemic 
in the Comparative Gframmar. The passage referred to is as 
follows : 

''By *inflection^ Fr. v. Schlegel understands the inner 
change of the root -sound, or the inner modification of the 
root, to which he opposes affixion from without. But if the 
Greek S{8q>(j.i, Soioa), 8o&ir]ao(jLe&a come from 8o or Sco, what 
else are the forms p.i, aa>, Oir]o6(i8&a except evident external 
additions to the root, which in its interior is either not 
changed at all, or only in the quantity of the vowel? If, then, 
we are to understand by ^inflections an inner modification of 
the root , Sanskrit , Greek etc. scarcely exhibit any inflec- 
tion at all, with the exception of reduplication, which is de- 
rived from the resources of the root itself. If, on the other 
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hand, &iQadp.e&a is an inner modification of the root 80, simply 
because it is connected with it, is adjacent to it, and together 
with it represents a whole, then the notion of sea and main 
land could as appropriately ^represent a modification of the 
sea, or the reverse." 

We can characterize the theory of Bopp, as developed 
above, leaving out the slight symbolical addition, as the com- 
position or agglutination theory ^) . 

I will not attempt here a more detailed criticism of 
the agglutination theory, but will leave it for the fifth 
chapter. I would like , however, to call attention again 
to the fact that Bopp^s explanations have not, as has been sup- 
posed, spontaneously arisen as the natural consequence of 
comparison, but that they have grown out of various and in- 
dependent views and conclusions. For in addition to the sug- 
gestive stimulus resulting firom the details of the investigation 
itself, Bopp had also in mind bits of the learned tradition of 
former times, as for instance the prejudice in favor of the 
threefold nature of the parts of speech, which seems to have 
first given rise to the idea that the substantive verb is to be 
recognized in the shape of various «'s in the verbal forms; 
further, the transmitted theory that roots are to be regarded 
as monosyllabic ; and finally, the tradition derived from He- 
brew grammar, that we have to recognize afExed pronouns 
in the personal suffixes of the verb. 

II. Bopp'8 method of oomparing given languages. 

Having discussed Bopp's theory of inflection in the first 
section of this chapter, I will now treat of his comparison of 
given individual languages. Of course it cannot be my aim 
to record the results which have been attained through Bopp's 
comparison of the Indo-European languages ; I will simply 
attempt to describe the method which Bopp employed. 

We must not, however, expect firom Bopp a systematic 
answer, which shall comprehend all separate instances, either 
on this point or any other. Bopp^s method of demonstration is 

1) It was so named first by Lassen, with the intention of casting a 
slur upon it. (Cf. Pott, JBfymolopische Forsehungeny 1*^ edition, 1, 179.) 
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exactly the opposite of Humboldt's. While Wilhblm von 
Humboldt is never weary of expounding generalities, and 
exerts himself at every turn to subordinate details to ideas, 
Bopp occupies himself chiefly with individual points in lan- 
guage, and very seldom intersperses general observations, 
such as could be termed "philosophical". It is as impossible 
to obtain a theory and systematic method for linguistic science 
from Bopp's Comparative Grammar, as it would be to extract 
grammatical paradigms from Humboldt's ^^Introduction to the 
E^wi Language". Under these circumstances we must in- 
vestigate with caution Bopp's theoretical views in regard to the 
forces at work in language, — that is, we must be careful, 
where he uses certain terms with an easy carelessness, not to 
examine their significance and breadth of application as 
inexorably as if we were setting up a system of terminology. 
I feel, therefore, as if the fairest way of proceeding were to 
frame our question thus : what are the general views constitut- 
ing the standpoint from which Bopp was accustomed to judge 
the processes of language? — and to answer the question as fol- 
lows : his general views had a coloring of natural science, be- 
neath which, however, the old philological background had 
not yet vanished. His fondness for the terminology of natural 
science is at once apparent when he attempts to describe his 
method of treating language in contrast to that of former schol- 
ars. He aims at a comparative ''dissection" [Zergliederung] 
of language ; systematic comparison of languages is a ''lan- 
guage-anatomy" ; we have to deal with an "anatomical dissec- 
tion" or "chemical decomposition" of the body of language, or, 
to use another figure, with the "physics" or "physiology" of 
language. This coloring is very prominent in the first sen- 
tence of the preface to the Vergleichende Grammatik : 

"In this book my aim is a comparative, comprehensive 
description of the organism of the languages mentioned in the 
title, an investigation of their physical and mechanical laws, 
and the origin of the forms characterizing grammatical rela- 
tions." 

What is meant by "physical and mechanical laws" in this 
sentence, the author has himself explained in reply to inquiry, 
as Breal informs us in the French translation of Bopp's Com- 

Dblbbock, Introduction to the Study of Language. 2 
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parative Grammar. By "physical laws" is meant what we now 
call '^phonetic laws"; by ''mechanical laws" the rules which 
Bopp believed he had established concerning the relative 
weight of vowels and syllables, of which we shall speak later. 
The meaning of ''organism" and "organic" is shown by one 
or two passages in the Vergleichende Grammatik. In the pre- 
face to Heft 2, 1®* edition, page VII, we read: "The inflec- 
tions make up the true organism of a language" ; and on the 
other hand he speaks of "languages with monosyllabic roots, 
without the capacity of composition, and hence without organ- 
ism, without grammar." (§ 108.) "Organism" of a language 
is accordingly nothing but the grammatical "arrangement" 
[EinrichtunffJ, which is foiinded on agglutination (preface to 
the first volume of the Vffl. Gr., page IV) ; "organic" is every- 
thing which is in accordance with this arrangement, and 
"inorganic" what is at variance with it. We can therefore say 
"original" instead of "organic", and "not original" instead 
of "inorganic". So, for example, the v of the ending jir^v is 
said to be "organic, i. e. not a later, meaningless addition, 
but intentionaUy employed , and inherited from the prim- 
itive period of our branch of language"; on the contrary, 
the fjLi of Toircoifii is considered "inorganic", because the opta- 
tive, in all languages where it exists as a separate form, has 
the short endings, even in the first person, with the single 
exception of Greek. Everything is "inorganic" which 
cannot, according to the view of the grammarian in ques- 
tion, be derived from the original structure of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean. 

We see that the terms "mechanical", "physical", "or- 
ganic" are not used strictly in the sense they possess in natural 
science, yet we can conclude from their application that Bopp's 
conception of language was of a kind of organic body. He 
uses this very word in the Vocalismtis, page 1 : 

"Lang^ges must be regarded as organic bodies [orga- 
nische NaturkorperJ, formed in accordance with definite laws ; 
having a life-giving principle within, they develop and then 
gradually die out, after losing consciousness of their true na- 
ture, and throwing aside, or mutilating, or misusing (i. e. ap- 
plying to uses to which they were not primarily adapted) their 
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members or formis, which were originally significant, but 
have gradually become a more external mass." 

This sentence introduces us to two new trains of thought. 
In the first place , I would call the attention of the reader to 
the remark that language in the course of time loses conscious- 
ness of its own nature. Here a mental activity is ascribed to 
language ; it is referred to as if it were a thinking being. 
Nor is this an isolated instance. In other passages Bopp 
speaks of the spirit or genius of language, and recognizes in 
its procedure certain tendencies and aims. Sometimes, in- 
stead of language as a whole, an individual form is regarded 
as a thinking being. So for example in the Vffl. Gr., 1^* edi- 
tion, page 516, the Slavonic stem sjo is said to be ''no longer 
conscious of its composition , which was handed down from 
the primitive period of the language." These expressions are 
metaphors, — very natural ones, too, and probably, if any 
one had called his attention to the point, Bopp would have 
acknowledged that in reality these psychical activities take 
place, not in language, but in speaking individuals; yet it is 
important to call attention here to the first beginnings of a 
mode of view which with Schleicher rose to a conscious 
hypostasizing of the notion 'language". 

In the next place, in the sentence above quoted the ex- 
pression "die out" is noteworthy. According to Bopp, all ex- 
ternal changes which we observe in the Indo-European lan- 
guages betoken not development, but disease, mutilation and 
decline. We become acquainted with languages, not in their 
ascending development, but after they have passed the goal 
set for them. That is, we find them in a state "where they 
might still perfect themselves syntactically, but where , gram- 
matically considered, they have lost more or less of what 
belonged to that perfect arrangement, in virtue of which 
the separate members were in accurate proportion to each 
other, and all derivative formations were still connected, by a 
visible and unimpaired bond, with that from which they ori- 
ginated." [Vocalismus^ P^ge 2.) As long as the meaning of 
the composition continues to be felt in a grammatical form, it 
offers opposition to any change. But the farther languages are 
separated from th^ir source, the more love of euphony gains 
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in influence. {Abh, der Berl. Akad.j 1824, page 119.) This 
view has also been extended and systematized by Schleicher. 

Having thus briefly characterized Bopp's fundamental 
views , I will now give a more detailed account of his ideas 
concerning changes in language, and will classify them in 
accordance with the categories introduced by Bopp himself: 
mechanical and physical laws. 

The effect of Bopp's so-called ^mechanical laws^ is espe- 
cially visible in the changes which the weight of the personal 
endings produces in the stem. A light ending follows a heavy 
form of the stem, e. g. emi T go", from i "go"; but before a 
heavy ending a light stem-form alone is permitted, e. g. 
imds "we go". The same law accounts for the German Ab- 
laut^ which is preserved to the present day in weiss and wis- 
sen. These facts, which were first formulated by Bopp, we 
now explain in a different manner, by ascribing the weaken- 
ing of certain syllables no longer to a law of relative weight, 
but to the power exercised by the accent of the following 
syllable. 

Beside the influence of the weight of the personal endings, 
Bopp recognizes another action of this law of gravity, which 
will be apparent from the following examples. It is the 
task of the stem-syllables to carry the formative syllables, and 
it sometimes happens that a stem -syllable is not strong 
enough for this purpose. We have such an instance in the 
Sanskrit imperative cin'A "gather", from ct; Bopp here re- 
marks that the sign nu is only able to carry the ending hi 
when the u is supported by two preceding consonants, as for 
example in apnfihi. "But where the u is only preceded by 
a single consonant, it has become incapable of carrying the 
ending At, hence cinu * gather', from ft." (§451.) In a 
similar manner Bopp explains the circumstance that the per- 
fect endings appear greatly mutilated in comparison with 
those of the present. Since in the perfect the root has also 
the reduplication- syllable to carry, it is , so to speak, 
claimed by both sides at once, and is therefore no longer 
in a condition to lift a heavy ending. It is clear that this sec- 
ond law of gravity, whose action Bopp discovers in several 
other instances, is in direct contradiction to the first, and it 
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is now universally acknowledged that the idea expressed in 
this law suffers from a metaphorical obscurity. 

I have intimated above that the mechanical laws can no 
longer be \inderstood and accepted by us in the same manner as 
by Bopp, and will pass to the ^physical laws"j which we are 
now accustomed to call '^phonetic laws". In order to appre- 
ciate Bopp's stand-point in this connection, it is important to 
come to a clear understanding of the possible method of estab- 
Ushing phonetic laws. Whoever compared Sanskrit with an- 
other Indo-European tongue, the Greek, for instance, was of 
necessity impressed with the fact that there exist in both lan- 
guages words and formations which completely coincide. No 
one could avoid noticing, for example, that the Skr. matdr 
and Gt. p.i^'njp, Skr. ddma and Gr. 8o[jlo<;, Skr. pitdr and Gr. 
Tca'HQp were the same words, and that the inflectional endings 
of the verb agree in the main in the two languages. The re- 
cognition of this agreement rested upon immediate evidence, 
and could not be further demonstrated. From comparison it was 
possible to deduce the rule that certain sounds of the Greek 
corresponded to certain sounds of the Sanskrit, mto^^ t to t, 
etc. Yet after collecting a very few words, it immediately be- 
came plain that the same sound of the Sanskrit was not al- 
ways represented by the same sound of the Greek. So for 
example in ddma Sofio^, dddami 8(8u>[jli, the Greek 8 cor- 
responded to the Sanskrit d\ but in the pair duhitdr &OYa'n^p, 
which no one wished to separate, the Sanskrit d was repre- 
sented by a Greek b. As a result of such observations, it was 
necessary to adoptthe conclusion that these rules admit of excep- 
tions, and to say accordingly : '^Usually Sanskrit d corresponds 
to a Greek 8, but often also to a Greek ft.'' Now two positions 
are conceivable in relation to such a rule. We can either start 
with the theoretical conviction that laws admit of no excep- 
, tions, and feel ourselves bound to investigate the causes which 
produce the so-called ''exceptions"; or we can content our- 
selves in the wording of our rules with the expressions ''usu- 
ally" and "often". And this latter is on the whole Bopp's 
stand-point. "We must expect to find no laws in language", he 
remarks, "which offer more resistance than the shores of 
rivers and seas". {Vocalismus, page 15.) In other passages he 
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adopts the same convenient view, at least for part of the 
phonetic processes observed by him, his opinion being that 
there are two sorts of euphonic change in language; ^one, 
which is elevated to a universal law, appears in like form on 
every like provocation, while the other, which has not become 
a law, occurs only occasionally." [Vgl. Gr., 1^* edition, § 236, 
note.) That the latter class of phenomena in Bopp's opinion 
covers a broader groiind than the former, is soon evident. He 
frequently claims for language the right i;o depart from the 
existing law with '*a certain freedom". That vowels should 
be lengthened without cause, extensive mutilations take place 
without conceivable provocation (as for example that iroTnjv 
should be a mutilated form of ^xocp&Tjv) , and that the same 
phonetic group should pass into widely differing formations 
in the same linguistic period, appears to him not at all extra- 
ordinary. For instance, he assumes that the pronominal 
stem sma in Gothic appears in six different forms, as nsa, sva, 
nka, nqva, mma and s. (§167.) When he was unable to finc^ 
in the same language an analogy for a phonetic change which 
seemed probable to him, he had recourse to another ; for ex- 
ample, in order to confirm the assertion that the / of the Slavonic 
participles was derived from t, he referred to the Bengali. 
The X of S^Bcoxa he traces back to an s, but in xiro^a this x 
has become h, "as it were in the spirit of the Germanic Law 
of Permutation of Consonants [Lautverschiebungsgesetz]^ , and 
this h together with the preceding tenuis or media has become 
an aspirate. (§ 569.) Even the admission of wholly isolated 
cases of change does not terrify him. Bopp but seldom claims 
infallibility for a phonetic law. An interesting example of the 
sort occurs in his article on the demonstrative pronoun and 
the origin of case-signs. [Abh, der Berl, Akad.^ 1826.) There 
it is of great importance to him to prove that the article sa^ o, 
can never have had a nominative -5, and while rejecting the 
assumption that the s could have fallen away in Sanskrit and 
Greek, he adduces the infallibility of certain phonetic laws in 
the following expressive terms : 

"But we must not overlook the fact that such elimina- 
tions /^i«cA/6jf2<;»^^n7 usually, if not always, occur in numbers 
and according to rule, rather than in single instances and arbi- 
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traxily ; and if the spirit of a language at any period of its 
history conceives a hatred for any letter as the terminal pillar 
of a word, it removes it wherever it occurs, so that not a 
single such letter remains to give ground for the suppo- 
sition that a similar one ever existed. In this way a phonetic 
law raged in Greek against the letter t, and eradicated it in 
every case where it stood as 'final consonant, in spite of the 
importance and extent of its grammatical rdle, which we can 
clearly recognize by comparison with the kindred languages. 
On the other hand, a has always been a favorite final letter to 
Greek ears, and as readily as it has allowed itself to be drop- 
ped out in the middle between two vowels, just so persistently 
does it appear at the end, wherever the researches of compar- 
ative philology lead us to expect it." 

We see from these quotations, which could be increased 
ad infinitum, that Bopp did ascribe infallibility to a phonetic 
law in single cases, where the facts seemed to prompt it, but 
by no means as a general rule ; on the contrary, he granted to 
language the freedom of occasionally emancipating itself from 
the existing laws. It is universally acknowledged (even by 
those scholars who do not advocate the principle that phonetic 
laws admit of no exception) that Bopp has left the greatest 
task for his successors in the department of phonetics. The 
impression that the words jcompared were identical was, as 
already [intimated, always decisive for him, and the sounds 
had to adapt themselves to this impression; in his assertions 
about sounds, he did not give sufficient weight to the modify- 
ing influence arising from a comparison of the fate of the 
same sounds witnessed elsewhere. It is to August Frieiv 
luCH FoTT that the great oredit is due of having filled up 
this gap. 

This want of method in Bofp's investigations was not so 
palpably evident in the Indo-European domain, because 
there a great number of forms and words reafly exist m whic^ 
the same sound appears in die same jHrntifm, and l^eeanse in 
the discovery of hidden resemblances lUfrr was gnidfid with 
wonderful coirectness by the deep insiglit f4 bis y;*mwt : it 
became very cfmsfieoffUM. hmrerer. wb^^ B^/ff ntulerUMpk Up 
introduce into his comparison language whff^. r^htumnhip 
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to our linguistic branch was not established, — I refer to the 
Malay-Polynesian. I think it is now universally acknowl- 
edged by philologists that these languages have nothing in 
common with the Sanskritic languages, but Bopf was under 
the impression that they stood in a daughterly relation to the 
Sanskrit, and attempted to establish this relationship in the 
same way as he had that of the Indo-European languages 
in his Comparative Grammar, — so far, that is, as was per- 
mitted by the character ol these tongues, which Tiave under- 
gone a total dissolution of their original structure". Here, 
also, he formed no tables of phonetic correspondence, but 
compared words which seemed to him identical (e. g. num- 
bers), and tried to account for the phonetic changes in 
each separate instance. His method was naturally more ar- 
bitrary here, where he had to work with an entirely an- 
tagonistic material, than within the Indo-European do- 
main. As an example, I will take the word po^ which has 
the meaning "night". Bopp says in regard to it [Ueher die 
Verwandtschaft der malayisch^polynesischen Sprachen mit 
den indisch-europdischen^ Ahh. der Berl, Akad,^ 1840, page 
172): 

"The usual appellation of 'night' in the South Sea 
languages, i. e. in the New Zealand, Tahiti and Hawaian 
tongues, is po^ which, echo-like, reproduces only the last 
syllable of the Sanskrit ksapas, ksapoP 

Now there is another word ho "day", which, as he says 
on page 218, might have been derived from the Sanskrit divas, 
divo. "But iP, Bopp continues, "there should prove to be a 
connection between the Tongan bo and the above-mentioned 
jpo, which in the South Sea languages signifies *nightf , we should 
be obliged to give up connecting this po with the Sanskrit 
ksapaSj and to assume that this po has lost an epithet which in 
the Tongan language changes 'day' to 'night', and characterizes 
the latter as 'black' or 'dark day'." 

After what I have said of Bopp's relation to phonetics, it 
is not necessary to occupy ourselves any further with such 
vagaries, as it will be clear from the preceding that the failure 
of this undertaking in the field of the Malay-Polynesian 
does not manifest a constitutional blemish in linguistic 
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science as a whole, but simply a lack in Bopp^s method , which 
was subsequently supplied. 

Yet it was very natural that Bopp's ideas concerning 
phonetic change and phonetic laws should be rather latitu- 
dinarian. Bopp was no natural philosopher, but a philolo- 
gist, who was occupied with grammars his whole life long. 
To a natural philosopher, it is true, the idea that a law can 
have exceptions at will is ridiculous or repugnant; but 
this view was quite common in philological theory and prac- 
tice. In all grammars the mass of '^irregular" words was at 
least as great as that of the ''regular" ones, and a rule with- 
out exceptions actually excited suspicion. Such traditional 
opinions, indeed, only die out in the course of generations. 



What Bopp achieved, as already remarked, was the estab- 
lishment of an independent theory concerning the origin of 
inflection, and the scientific demonstration of the original 
community of the Indo-European languages. 

Now that we have introduced the reader to Bopp's labors 
in both fields, we are able to declare briefly and comprehen- 
sively what mental peculiarity is especially prominent in the 
vmtings of this great scholar. 

When we hear that a single individual has treated com- 
paratively the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Zend, Armenian, Greek, 
Italic, Celtic, Slavonic and Germanic languages, and has even 
passed on beyond this immense field to the languages of the 
South Sea, we are easily inclined to ascribe to him an unusual, 
nay, an extraordinary amount of learning. But on a nearer 
examination we readily see that learning is not really a qual- 
ity which is especially characteristic of Bopp. He certainly 
learned a great deal in the course of an industrious life, but 
he was not one of the men whose learning appals us, as is 
the case with A. W. v. Schlegel. He possessed (from a phi- 
lological point of view) but scanty knowledge of many lan- 
guages in the elucidation of which he acquired immortal.honor, 
as for example the Slavonic and Celtic ; and with regard to 
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certain traditional details, as for instance the rules of Latin 
grammar ; he was occasionally more indifferent than could be 
desired. For example, he had no objection to giving his Sans- 
krit dictionary the title : ^Glossarium sanscritum a Franzisco 
Bopp"^ and preferred to construe postquam with the pluper- 
fect! Whatever did not seem to him to contribute to the 
explanation of forms and the comprehension of the primitive 
condition of language was comparatively indifferent to him. 

Nor is it wholly correct that Bopp, as is often asserted, 
invented the method of linguistic comparison. Bopp is incom- 
parable in his power of recognizing the former unity of what 
has been separated , but he has introduced no methodic art 
which could be learned from him in turn. Indeed, his weak 
point lies on just this methodic side, as has been shown 
above. 

Bopp's greatness consists in something else, something 
which is independent of learning and method, namely, in what 
we call genius. His Comparative Grammar is based upon a 
series of discoveries which were not due to learning and 
experience, but tofa gift of nature which we cannot analyze. 
Of ^course I do not mean to say that Bopp was not greatly 
indebted to his learning and his logical mind, but simply that 
a happy intuition plays a much more important part with 
him than with other distinguished philologists, as for in- 
stance with August Schleicher. 



CHAPTER H. 



BOFF'S OONTEHFOBABIES ASL SUOOESSOBS DOWN 
JTO AUGUST 80HLEI0HEB. 

Bopp was independent , but not solitary in his depart- 
ment. At the same period Wilhelm von Humboldt, August 
WiLHELM VON ScHLEGEL and Jacob Grimm wcro working in 
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closely adjoining fields. I will try to estimate the influence 
which these men exerted on the science of which Bopp was 
the founder. 

Of WiLHELM VON HuMBOLDT, Bopp ncvcr speaks without 
an expression of reverence. It will suffice to quote the words 
with which he closes the preface to the second part of the 
Comparative Grammar : 

^As to this idea [regarding the declension of adjec- 
tives], which has already been touched upon elsewhere, I 
have had the happiness of learning the favorable judgment, 
above all precious to me, of my lamented patron W. v. Hum- 
boldt, in whom philology has recently lo8.t its fairest orna- 
ment. While still overwhelmed by grief at this severe loss, I 
cannot refrain from here paying the tribute of most heartfelt 
reverence and admiration to the renowned memory of this 
great man, since I have been deeply impressed by his brilliant 
writings in the field of philosophical and historical linguistic 
research, as well as by the instructive and delightful inter- 
course I had with him, both in person and by letter." 

Yet I cannot discover that W. v. Humboldt exerted any 
considerable influence upon Bopp. Humboldt's many-sided 
nature, with its capacity for imiting and reconciling the most 
endless variety of conceptions and aspirations, was not adapt- 
ed to change the current of a mind of such great and simple 
power as BoPip's, There is nothing more difficult than to 
clearly define in what the influence consists which Humboldt 
exerted upon Indo-European linguistic research. It is not easy 
within this domain to point to a field where he was pioneer, 
to definitely name a theory which he established, to mention 
a mode of view which can be whoUy traced to him ; yet not 
only Bopp, but also other representatives of the science, as 
Pott, Schleicher and Cubtius, acknowledge themselves 
Humboldt's gratefdl pupik. To the question, how Humboldt 
influenced these men, I think we must answer : chiefly through 
the totality of his own being. His lofty and disinterested love 
of truth ; his endeavor not to lose the whole from sight while 
considering details, nor details while considering the whole, 
and thus to avoid the dangers of speeialiimi as well as those of 
the previous universal grammar ; the just balance of bis judg- 
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ment ; his broad mental culture, and his noble humanity, — 
all these qualities have a strengthening and elevating effect 
upon any other scholar who approaches Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, and this sort of influence I think Humboldt will still 
retain for a long time to come, and will continue to exert 
even upon those who can make nothing of his theories. 

Posterity has taken a less friendly position in relation to 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel than toward Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. I think it is not sufficiently known outside of 
philological circles that the translator of Shakespeare was also 
the founder of Sanskrit philology. A. W. v. Schlegel was 
in his forty-eighth year when he began to occupy himself with 
Sanskrit, buthis admirable industry, and a gift he had of fam- 
iliarizing himself with new subjects, which had been strength- 
ened by practice in many directions, made him in a short 
time master of the vast difficulties which then stood in the 
way of the study of Indian literature. With admiration we 
see how rightly he at once defined the tasks which were to be 
accomplished : 

''If the study of Indian literature is to thrive", he says in 
the Indische Bibliothek, 1, page 22, '*the principles of classical 
philology must be applied to it, and that, too, with the most 
scientific acuteness. It is in vain to object that the learned 
Brahmans possess the knowledge of their old books through 
unbroken transmission ; that for them Sanskrit is still a living 
language, and that accordingly we should go to school to them 
alone. With the Greeks the case was the same before the de- 
struction of Constantinople ; the knowledge of a Laskaris, of 
a Demetrius Chalkondylas, in regard to the ancient literature 
of their race, was certainly of value ; yet the scholars of the 
West did well not to confine themselves to it. However, the 
acquaintance with Latin literature, which had never wholly 
died out, gave a tolerable preparation in Europe for the read- 
ing of Greek. Here , on the contrary, we come into a com- 
pletely new circle of ideas. We must learn to understand the 
written monuments of India both as Brahmans and as Euro- 
pean critics. The Homeric questions of today were not more 
foreign to those learned Greeks than the investigations 
regarding the origin of the Indian religion and legislation, the 
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gradual development of mythology, its unity and its contra- 
dictions, its cosmogonic, physical or historical significance, or 
finally, regarding the intermixtures of subsequent fraud, 
would be to the scholars of India. The same tasks belong to 
the editor of Indian books as to the classical philologist, viz. : 
proof of the genuineness or spuriousness of entire works and 
single passages; comparison of manuscripts, choice of readings, 
and sometimes conjectural criticism; and finally, the employ- 
ment of all the artifices of the most sharp-sighted hermeneu- 
tics", etc. 

A. W. V. ScHLEGEL let dccds follow in the wake of his 
article. His editions, according to the opinion of competent 
judges, accomplished all that was possible at that time, and 
formed the beginning of Indian philology. 

A. W. V. Schlbgel's position toward Bopp was at first a 
friendly one. It was he who first (in the Heidelberger Jakr^ 
hUcher^ Sept., 1815, No. 56) announced to the public what it 
had to expect from Bopp ; he reviewed Bopp's edition of the 
Ndla with appreciation and good will, and declared in 1827, 
in the first letter to Heeren [Indische Bibliothek^ 2, page 385), 
that Bopp and he since their acquaintance, begun in Paris in 
1812, Tiad always worked for the same aim in friendly emu- 
lation and harmony^. Subsequently the relation was changed, 
and in place of the "* friendly emulation" grew up one of 
those literary enmities which were a vital necessity to A. W. 

V. SCHLBGEL. 

A thorough polemical discussion never took place between 
ScHLEGEL and Bopp : there were only single sharp epigrams 
by A. W. V. ScHLEGEL, which were answered by Bopp. The 
difference was in relation to two fields, Sanskrit philology and 
linguistics. Bopp found time amid his vast comparative labors 
to gather the necessary materials for the study of Sanskrit, and 
to bring out the edition of Nala. a glossary, and above all, his 
Sanskrit Grammar in several different forms. And in this 
latter he was guilty of an omission which A. W. v. Schlb- 
GEL could not pardon him. Bopp never made a special study of 
the native Indian grammarians, but what he could uims from 
them he took at second hand, i. e., from the grammars of his 
English predecessors, coatenting himself with penetrating into 
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the sacred language of India by direct observation and com- 
parative analysis. Now there is certainly no doubt that Schlb- 
GBL was quite right in theory, when he demanded that the 
native masters of Indian grammar should not be neglected ; 
but it is also just as certain that Bopp was guided by a cor- 
rect feeling. It would have cost him years to familiarize him- 
self with the Indian grammarians, with the aids then at his 
command, and Benfey justly remarks [Geschichte der Sprach- 
wissenschaft^ page 389) that it is questionable whether this 
eminently philological task would have been exactly adapted 
to Bopp. 

In the other field, that of comparative philology, A. W. 
V. ScHLEGEL felt himsclf called upon as it were to defend the 
honor of the family. The brother took it very ill that Bopp 
separated himself more and more from the theory of Friedrich 
ScHLEGEL. He regarded himself as the natural defender of the 
^organic" view, upon which Bopp's ** agglutination theory" 
was gaining ground in so threatening a manner. Schlegel 
unfortunately did not get any farther than the announcement 
of a great philological work, which was to bear the title: 
^Etymologicimi novum sive synopsis linguarum, qua exponi- 
tur parallelismus linguae Brachmanum sacrae cum lingua 
Graeca etLatina; cum reliquiis linguae Etruscae,Oscae ceter- 
arumque indigenarimi veteris Italiae dialectorum; denique 
cum diversis populorum Teutonicorum linguis, Gothica, Sax- 
onica, Francica, Alemannica, Scandica, Belgica." However, 
there exists a comprehensive and detailed critique of Bopp's 
grammatical works by Schlegel's confidential pupil Christian 
Lassen, from which we can form some idea of how Bopp was 
judged in Schlegel's circle. The tone in which Lassen writes 
is that of the cold but just judge. What is praiseworthy is 
appropriately emphasized, what is mistaken is censured se- 
riously, and only on the mention of the agglutination theory 
does animosity appear. The passage in question is as follows 
[Indische BihL, 3, page 78) : 

"I had intended to speak against the agglutination theory, 
which again recurs in this connection, but since I know that 
Herr von Schlegel intends to discuss this point, I will gladly 
impose a voluntary silence upon myself in regard to the matter, 
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which well deserves to be treated by his superior hand* I will 
therefore simply mention that according to Herr Bopp's view 
the characteristic letters of the personal endings are really af- 
fixed pronouns, and that the origin of many tenses is sought 
for in the incorporated substantive verb {as) . This word plays 
in general, in the book in question, the rdle of the old ^every- 
where-and-nowhere', and transforms itself in Protean fashion 
into the most diverse forms. Although the preparations in 
which Herr Boff dishes up this small word as seldom appear 
to me particularly tasteful, yet out of gratitude for his former 
meritorious efforts, I will call his attention to an unknown form 
of this verb, concerning which I am rather at a loss, — without 
meaning to assert thereby that it could not be employed by 
others for the most unexpected derivations. This form is as 
(for o^^), the third person singular of the imperfect active 
(Panini, VII, 3,97). The shortness of the form renders it very 
convenient for derivations, just as for word - comparison no 
words are so useful as the short Chinese ones, because it is 
only necessary to leave a vowel out of account, and to change 
one consonant into another, in order to manufacture Finnish, 
Koptic and Iroquois at will. But we reach the culmination of 
the agglutination theory in the derivation of the simple aug- 
ment from alpha privative. Of all the extraordinary qualities 
which have been ascribed to the primeval race, this logic is 
the most remarkable, namely, that they said ^I do not see\ 
instead of 'I saw^ ! As applied to pedagogy, this modtis operandi 
would have to be expressed as follows : ^Begin the education 
of your children by cutting off their heads\ A verb is first 
deprived of its meaning, in order to construct a new form 
from it." 

This critique of Lassen excited great indignation among 
Bopp's friends, but it had no permanent influence, because it 
was devoid of positive statements, such as could have replaced 
Bopp's agglutination theory. Nor was this lack openly sup- 
plied at any subsequent time, either by A. W. v. Schlbgbl 
or any of his adherents. Thus Schlegbl's opposition was 
gradually forgotten, and Bopp's theories maintained undisput- 
ed possession of the field. Not until the appearance of 
Wbstphal's grammatical works did Schlegbl's view expe- 
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rience a sort of renaissance. Of these we shall have to speak 
later. 

Hence we see that Schlegel^s influence upon comparative 
philology could hardly be called a directly promotive one. But 
indirectly it has been not inconsiderable. Since Schlegel 
gave a powerful impulse to Sanskrit study, a portion of the 
gratitude is due to him which comparative research owes to 
Sanskrit philology. 

Powerful and direct, however, was the influence of Jakob 
Grimm. Jakob Gbxmm stands wholly independent beside Bopp. 
When the first volume of the German Grammar came out, in 
1819, Bopp had only published his Canfugationssystenij and a 
critique of Forster's Sanskrit Grammar in the Heidelberger 
Jahrbucher. Both of these were quoted and utilized by Grimm, 
but the whole frame-work of his Grammar dates back to the 
pre-Boppian period. We learn from Grimm himself in what 
his epoch-making achievement consists : 

'*I have been seized with a strong impulse", he says in 
the preface to the first edition of his Grammar, ^to under- 
take a historical grammar of the German language, even if, as 
a first attempt, it should soon be surpassed by future writings. 
During my careful reading of Old German sources, I daily 
discovered forms and perfections which we are accustomed to 
ascribe with envy to the Greeks and Romans, when we con- 
template the constitution of our present speech ; traces which 
had here remained in ruins, as if turned to stone, became 
gradually plain to me, and the phonetic changes were explain- 
ed when the new took its place beside the intermediate, and 
the intermediate joined hands with the old. But at the same 
time there appeared the most surprising resemblances between 
all the sister dialects, as well as relations, hitherto overlooked, 
between their differences. It seemed of great importance to 
establish and illustrate this progressive, continuous connection 
down to the smallest detail ; I have thought out the execution 
of this plan so completely that what I am at present able to 
accomplish falls far short of it." 

The opinion of competent judges has long since, in con- 
nection with the above words, summed up Grimm's especial 
merits in the sentence : Grimm is the creator of historical 
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grammar. The German Grammar had a powerful influence 
upon his contemporaries. In the first place, a deep impression 
was made by the indescribable richness of material, in com- 
parison with which the school-boy rules of Greek and Latin 
grammar appear paltry. It is Grimm's Grammar which first 
teaches us that complete induction is necessary to the estab- 
lishment of a law. His method increased the esteem for 
what can be called the ^'natural condition" [ Naturzustand] of 
language, securing to the so-called "dialects" their proper 
position beside the written language, not simply in the 
field of German, but also in that of other languages, as we 
can see from the words of Ahrens, who in the dedication 
of his work on the Greek dialects gratefully mentions the man 
**qui conspicuo Grammaticae Diutiscae exemplo docuit, dia- 
lectorum secundum aetates vel stirpes diversarum diligenti et 
sagaci comparatione quam possit in secreta linguarum pene- 
trari". 

Of especial influence upon philologists was the so-called 
'*Law of Permutation of Consonants" [Lautverschiebung]^ 
which goes by Grimm's name, although already proclaimed by 
Rask in its main features. While Bopp's researches chiefly 
aimed at the comparison and explanation of forms, so that in 
his system the importance of phonetic observations was not 
emphasized , Rask and Grimm , by means of the law of 
Lautverschiebung ^ established the fact that the changes of 
sounds, or, as it was then expressed, of letters^ into one another 
take place in accordance with laws, and above all, that a fixed 
historical relation can be observed between the sounds of the 
German on the one side and of the classical languages on the 
other. How influential the discovery of the law of Lautver- 
schiebung grew to be we are taught by A. F. Pott, the creator 
of the phonetics of the Indo-European languages : * 

'^It is by no means the least among the excellent services 
Grimm has rendered to special and general linguistics, that he 
reinstated the letters in their natural rights, which had hitherto 
been curtailed by linguistic science, and raised them to the 
same plane on which they stand in language itself. Grimm's 
historical exposition of the phonetic changes in the Germanic 
languages has alone more value than many a philosophical 

DsLBBucK, Introduction to the Study of Language. 3 
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system of philology full of one-sided and empty abstractions ; 
for in it is demonstrated with sufficient clearness that the 
letter, as the palpable linguistic element, which although it is 
not constant, yet moves in a comparatively quiet path, is a 
more certain [!] clew in the dark labyrinth of etymology than 
the meaning of words, which is often subject to bold trans- 
formations ; in it is also taught that philology, especially com- 
parative philology, has no firm foundation when it lacks an 
accurate historical knowledge of the letters ; finally, it shows 
with astounding clearness that even in the case of the simple 
letters no arbitrary lawlessness reigns (as, indeed, is never the 
case anywhere in language, the idea being only a dream 
of idle ignorance), but a reasonable freedom, i. e. limitation 
through special laws founded on the nature of the sounds 
themselves." [Etymologische Forschungen^ 1, page XII.) 

Perhaps the opinion is not without foundation that beside 
Bopp no one has exerted such an influence on comparative 
philology as Jakob Grimm (although he was never a compar- 
ative philologist in the sense that Bopp was, and did not al- 
ways derive the benefit from Bopp's works which they might 
have afforded him) ; at all events, we can assert that he made 
the worthiest returns for the priceless gifts which accrued to 
German grammar from Bopp. 



The immense importance of the investigations begun by 
Bopp and Grimm could not remain concealed from their con- 
temporaries, for in truth we can just as well (as Corssen later 
expressed it) refuse recognition to the sunlight as to the chief 
results of comparative philology. But the consequences, that 
is, as far as the metamorphosis of classical study was concern- 
ed, were accepted but slowly. Eminent investigators like 
BuTTMANN went on cultivating their land without looking over 
the hedge of the neighbor who had discovered a new and bet- 
ter method of husbandry ; and pedagogues who felt themselves 
called upon to defend the existing order of things complained 
of the youths who presumed to metamorphose everything 
which had hitherto been held as true, but from whose labors 
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nothing resulted for Greek and Latin grammar but the '^ever- 
lasting locative". (Allgemeine Schuhettunff, July, 1833.) All 
these scholars 7 who remained conservative either from love of 
ease or from prejudice, found it difficult to resist the vigorous 
attacks of the man who is universally recognized as the most 
prominent of Bopp's successors, August Friedrich Pott, 
whose great work : Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Ge- 
biete der Indogermanischen Sprachen mit besonderem Bezug auf 
die Lautumwandlicng im Sanskrit, Griechischen, Lateinischen, 
lAttauischen und Gothischen (Lemgo 1833 — 1836) was the 
foundation of scientific phonetics. 

Pott recognized that after the works of Bopp and Grimm 
a sure key to etymology must now be found in phonetics (v. the 
interesting passage in Etym, Forsch., 2, page 349), and com- 
petent judges have pronounced Pott especially fitted by nature 
for the accomplishment of this task, — so far as it is possible 
to speak of the "accomplishment" of tasks which are in their 
very nature endless. He showed himself, as Renan expressed 
it, "un esprit a la fois s6v^re et hardi", as richly endowed with 
constructive fancy as with controlling judgment. To him are 
due not only a very large number of the etymologies which 
are held to be correct, but also the first comparative phonetic 
tables which embrace the whole extent of the compared lan- 
guages. In my opinion it will be the verdict of the future that 
Pott occasionally, misled by his fancy, took the liberty of mak- 
ing unwarranted assumptions, as for instance in regard to 
the analysis of roots, a point in which Curtius has victoriously 
opposed him ; but that on the whole, he more than any other 
man has contributed to the establishment of fixed laws for 
phonetic changes, and that in consideration of this fact Pott's 
Etymological Investigations must be counted among the fun- 
damental works of comparative grammar, which are entitled 
to the next place after those of Bopp and Grimm. In regard 
to the origin of inflectional forms, Pott follows Bopp, express- 
ing the opinion that Bopp has made the subject of inflection 
so transparent and clear, that, with the exception of some un- 
solved minor difficulties, we can sufficiently comprehend 
its nature and character from an etymological point of 
view. He, as well as Bopp, considers the principle of com- 
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position the chief agent in inflection, although without wholly 
rejecting the symbolical explanation. 

**Language - designation [Sprachbezeichnung] ", he re- 
marks, ^*is either symbolical or kyriological. In declension 
the variation according to gender [Motion]^ and the designa- 
tion of gender are often symbolical ; on the contrary, the mode 
of expressing case and number is mostly kyriological." (2, 
page 621.) 

The inflectional endings of the verb he regards in the 
main as Bopp does, yet it is worthy of mention that he does 
not favor the latter^s symbolical explanation of the n of the 
third person plural in anti^ but considers it as a pronominal 
stem (as Schleicher also did later] , and that he declared the 
first person plural masi was derived from ^'I" and "^thou". 
(2, page 710.) He is therefore as decidedly an adherent of the 
explanation by agglutination as Bopp, even although, as we 
shall see later, he was inclined to reject the historico-linguistic 
consequences of Bopp^s theory. 

Among Pott's contemporaries and successors Theodob 
Benfey must be particularly mentioned, who, on the whole an 
adherent of Bopp, in the very first years of his appearance 
before the public displayed an independent activity in sev- 
eral different directions. His Greek root- lexicon (Wurzel- 
lexicon, Berlin, 1839), the forerunner of a Greek grammar 
which was planned on a grand scale but not subsequently car- 
ried out, exhibited not only an astonishing copiousness of con- 
tents, but also the richest power of combination ; yet it cannot 
be regarded as an advance upon Bopp's stand-point in its con- 
ception of phonetic changes. Benfby^s theory concerning pri- 
mary verbs, with which he would fain replace what is usually 
called ''root", and concerning the derivation of stem-forming 
suf&xes, will be further discussed below. Here we will only 
mention the great honor he gained by his works in the 
field of Indian philology, especially by his edition of the Sa- 
ma Veda, Leipzig, 1848. His glossary to the Soma Veda was 
the first work which supplied philologists with reliable material 
from the Yedic language for convenient use, and has exerted 
the most salutary influence upon etymological study. 
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This reference to a book which appeared in 1848 brings 
us to the next period, which must be discussed in a different 
manner from that which has hitherto been admissible. For in 
the era which must now be mentioned, if not described in 
detail, a great number of scholars appear, whose achieve- 
ments are so mutually involved that it will be wiser to shape 
our discussion no longer according to persons, but according 
to the tendencies and aims which now manifest themselves. 
ScHiiEiCHER alone, who unites a number of these efforts and 
brings them to a certain conclusion, will claim an individual 
treatment. 

In the period between Pott's Etymologische Forschungen 
and Schleicher's Compendium a very considerable extension of 
our knowledge took place, and to this fact we must first turn 
our attention. Perhaps no extension of knowledge was ever 
fraught with higher results to philology than that which occur- 
red in the Indian field. Our acquaintance with Indian liter- 
ature began with the Indian middle ages, and not till after- 
wards, when (from about the year 1S40) Vedic studies began 
to flourish, did Indian antiquity become known to us. Through 
the works of Rosen, Roth, Benfey, Westbrgaard, Mijllrr, 
KuHN, Axtfkecht and others, a mass of new and reliable ma^ 
terial was in a comparatively short time brought before the 
etymologists, who had hitherto been rather scantUy provided 
with Indian lexicographic aids. Wilsox's Lexincn 'concerning 
which, V. the prefiice to the first volume of Bmrrmsf^K & 
Roth's dictionaiy, as well as the article of Schleoel in the 
IndUche BibUofAek, 1, page 295 seq.; was far from being a 
historically arranged lexicon, and the Indian lists of roots are 
an aid which is attended by peculiar dangers. Even if we 
coold aasinne that the lists which the Indian grammarians 
drew op were made and transmitted with perfect accuracy, 
they coold be used only with cantir/n for ctymol^^cal rymjpar- 
isons , for the maimer in whidi the Indian witoham deri//te 
the meanings is diJEerentfrynn that to which wc arc acctttrtoiiK 
ed. When they append to a root the Wratirc fff a «iilj«t«r»' 
tive. to detemmie its meaning, they do not alway^i intend to 
denote the indiridiial seikse. 1/nt often only the sfer»efail 'at^?- 
gory of meaDing under which i^«e r^p &Ik. (ht titU ac/^soumi 
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the critical editor of these lists (Westergaard, Radices lingtiae 
sanscritae, Bonn, 1841) uttered the following warning against 
a too confident use of them : 

"Ceterum puto cavendum esse, ne ilia grammaticorum de 
potestate radicum decreta nimis urgeantur, nam ilUs nihil va- 
gius, nihil magis dubium et ambiguum esse potest; sic, ut 
unum modo exemplum afferam, vocula quae gatau est, unum- 
quemque motum ut eundi, currendi, volandi etc. indicat, quin 
etiam exprimit mutationem, quam subit lac coagulando, et 
nescio quam multas alias." 

But the assumption made above will not hold good. Na- 
turally all the roots are not correctly given. If, there- 
fore , we would proceed prudently, we cannot feel confidence 
in a root until we have authentic proof of its occurrence in the 
literature (which we do not possess in the case of many) , im- 
less some reason can be found why a root would naturally be 
wanting in the written language, as for instance is the case 
with pard = iripSofiai. But beside this, they are not correctly 
transmitted, having been exposed to all the injuries which time 
is wont to cause to literary products. And this corruption 
has not only affected the roots (Westergaard, page IX, men- 
tions no less than 130 roots figuring erroneously with his 
predecessors, part of which had been employed for compari- 
sons), but also the meanings given. We can see how much 
opportunity there was for error, and as a matter of fact, there 
has been much harm done through etymological use of im- 
authenticated roots and erroneously assumed meanings. 
That this source of error is now closed, is due to the la- 
bors of the above - mentioned men , first of all , however, 
to the Sanskrit lexicon of Bohtlingk and Roth, that in- 
comparable master -work, which was almost as epoch- 
making for linguistic science in general as for Sanskrit phi- 
lology. 

Beside the Sanskrit, the Slavo-Lithuanian and Celtic 
languages (the latter of which was assumed even by Pott in 
his Etym. Forsch.^ 2, page 478, to belong to another family 
than the Indo-European , but to have been mingled with the 
latter in pre-historic times) were the object of attention and 
study. Yet we can say that at the period which now occupies 
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US, the Sanskrit, the classic and the Germanic languages al- 
ways took the lead. 

Not only the extension of knowledge, but also the posi- 
tion taken with regard to phonetic laws, seems characteristic 
of this period. What I mean is clearly illustrated by a passage 
from CuRTius' remarks on the. extent of phonetic laws ( Ueber 
die Tragweite der Lautgesetze, Berichte der phiL-histor, Classe 
der KonigL Sachs, Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften ^ 1870), 
which is as follows : 

"Since the first bold onset of the founders of our science, 
a younger generation, from 1840 or thereabouts, has had for 
its watch-word: ^strictest regard for phonetic laws'. The abus- 
es of which even meritorious scholars had been guilty, 
through the assumption of weakenings, corruptions, mutilations 
etc., had engendered a well-founded distrust, which inevitably 
led to a greater strictness and conservatism in this respect. 
The results of this tendency, which in this sense is a more rig- 
orous one, we can certainly call beneficent. More accurate 
observation of the phonetic changes and their causes, more 
careful separation of the individual languages, linguistic pe- 
riods and linguistic varieties, more definite insight into the 
origin of many sounds and sound-groups have been attained. 
In this respect we can see much farther and more clearly 
than twenty years ago, as is most evident from the fact that 
many an airy assertion formerly propounded has been recog- 
nized as impossible even by its originators." 

Finally, we must regard as especially important the 
attempt to separate the individual languages more strictly from 
each other. Bopp did not scruple to confirm an asserted phon- 
etic change in Latin by a reference to the Armenian. Such 
freedom could from this time forth no longer be tolerated. 
Each separate language must be recognized in its own pe- 
culiarities. In this direction the works of Georg Curtius 
(of whose labors in the general Indo-European field we shall 
speak later) were of great influence, i. e., his investiga- 
tions concerning the formation of moods and tenses in Greek 
and Latin, and his Grundzuge der griechischen Etymologie, It 
was the aim of this latter book to record the sure gain accruing 
to Greek etymology froni linguistic comparison, and this task 
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has been, to use Ascoli's words, executed with that masterly 
power in the use of positive, creative criticism which charac- 
terizes the author. Less fortunate were Corssen's efforts in 
the Italic field. Benfey [Orient 8f Occident, 1, page 230 seq.) 
has justly censured the individualizing style of this scholar, 
whose method of observation must necessarily cause that to be 
regarded as individually Italic which certainly had belonged 
to the Indo-European parent speech. Yet it is impossible to 
deny that Corssen, especially in the first edition of his work, 
where comparison is not so prominent a feature, contributed 
to the better knowledge of the Italic languages in a way to 
deserve very considerable credit. (Cf. on this point Ascoli's 
admirable verdict in the Kritische Studien, page IX.) 

Many of the attempts of this period (not all, for Benfey's 
school has always gone its own way) are, to a certain extent, 
summed up in Schleicher's Compendium, It therefore seems 
to me expedient just here to devote to Schleicher a some- 
what more detailed consideration. 



CHAPTER HI. 



AU&UST SOHLEIOHEE. 

On our first acquaintance with the works of August 
Schleicher (bom 1821, died 1868) we are compelled to ob- 
serve that an influence, recognized by himself, was exerted 
upon this scholar from two fields of science which lie outside 
the domain of philology, viz., Hegel's philosophy, of which 
he was an adherent in his youth, and modem natural science, 
for which in the latter part of his life he showed a passionate 
predilection i) . Let us try to define the nature and strength 



*) Although the inclination appeared (much earlier, — cf. Formen" 
lehre der kirchenslawischen Sprache, preface, page VI, note. 
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of this influence in general, before we follow Schlbicher into 
the details of his investigations. 

At the outset, in the introduction to his first great work, 
the Sprachvergleichende UnterstAchungen (Bonn, 1848), Schlei- 
cher shows himself an adherent of Hegel, as we can see from 
the ideas he introduces there. 

Language (as he explains in detail] is made up of mean- 
ing and relation. The former is contained in the root, the 
latter in the formative syllables. Therefore there can be three 
and only three classes of languages. Either the meaning alone 
is designated, as occurs in the isolating languages; or the 
sound showing the relation [ Beziehungslaut] is affixed to the 
sound showing the meaning [Bedeutungslaut]^ as happens in 
the agglutinating languages; or, finally, the two varieties of 
sounds form the closest union, as in the inflectional languages. 
A fourth case is not possible, since the Beziehungslaut cannot 
stand alone. Now three periods of development must corre- 
spond to these three norms of the system. We are accordingly 
compelled to assume that the isolating languages represent the 
oldest form, that from these have arisen the agglutinating, 
and from these in turn the inflectional languages, so that the 
last stage of the process contains the two previous ones. But 
Schleicher argues further that our actual experience is not 
in harmony with this theoretical construction, for we find the 
languages which come within the circle of our experience not 
in a state of development, but of decomposition ; higher forms 
do not arise before our eyes, but existing ones fall to pieces. 
Yet since philosophical construction and the result of obser- 
vation must both claim credence, the inevitable conclusion 
is that the two processes in question must be located in differ- 
ent periods. Languages were formed in pre-historic times, 
and are destroyed in historic ones. The making of languages 
and of history are activities of the human mind which mutual- 
ly exclude each other. 

The above is a condensed reproduction of Schleicher's 
reasoning, which recurs, at least partially, in his later works, 
and was not wholly set aside even by the leaning to natural 
science which was so strong in his latter years. 

This is not the place to criticise these views, whose 
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weakness is self-evident at the present day, but it may be 
interesting to observe in how far Schleicher shows himself 
dependent upon Hegel. This dependence is evidently slight 
as regards material. In the first place, the division of lan- 
guage into the three groups mentioned above was not derived 
from Hegel, but from experience. Schleicher had worked 
it out for himself under the guidance of Friedrich Schlegel 
and WiLHELM V. Humboldt. (Cf. the Beitrdge of Kuhn and 
Schleicher, 1, page 3, note.) Further, the opinion that in- 
flection sprang from composition followed from Bopp's form- 
analysis, which Schleicher on the whole favored ; and Bopp 
had likewise originated the theory that it is only possible to 
observe languages (at least the Indo-European) while in a state 
of decline. We can therefore recognize the material influence 
of Hegel only when Schleicher assumes that in the develop- 
ment of mankind we must distinguish between a pre-historic 
period, during which the mind was still in dreamy thraldom, 
and a historical period, in which it awakes to freedom. This 
classification of human development into a pre-historic and a 
historical period (language being perfected in the pre-historic 
period) was always retained by Schleicher, and it is not im- 
probable that this view was induced by Hegel. 

While, therefore, but little of the subject-matter in Schlei- 
cher's writings could be pronounced Hegelian, yet in the early 
work which was mentioned above, the influence of Hegel is 
unmistakable in the formulation of the thoughts and the struc- 
ture of the argument. This influence waned with Schleicher's 
growing maturity, yet we can still feel it in his later works, 
and trace it here and there, particularly in his terminology. 

We accordingly come to the conclusion that the influence 
of Hegel's philosophy on Schleicher was only a moderate 
and comparatively superficial one. 

Schleicher took a different position from most philolo- 
gists in regard to the natural sciences, inasmuch as he really 
possessed considerable knowledge of them. He was especially 
versed in botany. According to scientists who knew him, he 
was celebrated for his admirable preparations for the micro- 
scope, as well as for certain productions of horticultural art. 
As the years went on, these studies and favorite pursuits gained 
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an ever greater influence upon lus philological views. When 
he walked up and down in his heloved garden, and analyzed 
forms of speech, the thought must have often occurred to him 
that the analyzer of word-forms and the analyzer of plants 
have in reality the same profession ; and when he contemplated 
the law-abiding nature of linguistic development, which it 
was his most earnest endeavour to demonstrate, the idea seemed 
to him very natural that language was nothing less than an 
organic being. In his methodical mind these thoughts and 
impressions took the shape of a serious system, whose axioms 
are as follows : 

Language is a natural organism ; it lives like other organ- 
isms, although its mode of action is not that of man. The 
science of this organism belongs to the natural sciences, and 
the method by which it must be treated is that of natural 
science. 

Schleicher set great value upon these axioms, and I 
would venture to assert that if he had been asked in his last 
years what in his own opinion constituted his chief service to 
science, he would have answered, the application of the 
method of natural science to philology. The judgment of the 
majority of his contemporaries was different, and at the pres- 
ent day it is almost unanimously agreed that Schleicher^ s 
three axioms cannot find approval. Bopp had already applied 
the expression "organism" to language, but he had simply 
meant that language is not arbitrarily manufactured. Such a 
figure can be tolerated, but when the metaphor is taken lit- 
erally, the contradiction becomes evident. Language is not 
a being, but the utterance of beings ; accordingly, if we are to 
use the phraseology of natural science, it is not an organism, 
but a function. It will also be found extremely difficult to 
classify philology with the natural sciences. Since language 
is manifested in human society, the science of language can- 
not belong to the natural sciences, at least, if this name is 
used in the accepted technical sense. And finally, as regards 
the method, I feel certain that there is no single method 
adapted to all natural sciences. For one part of the natural 
sciences the application of mathematics is characteristic ; for 
another, experiment ; for a third, to which biology belongs. 
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the so-called ^'genetic" method. And to this last the philolo- 
gical method certainly bears some resemblance, inasmuch as 
in both sciences we strive to understand the historical devel- 
opment of their objects. 

However, it is not my intention to discuss these views 
more in detail. There is no necessity, for my immediate pur- 
pose, of showing whether Schleicher's views are right or 
vnrong, but only how they arose and worked within him. 

It cannot be denied that Schleicher's fondness for 
natural science is more plainly traceable in his chief works 
than Hegelianism. But we can only judge from detailed ob- 
servation how deep these influences were in separate instances. 
Accordingly I now pass to a critical survey of Schleicher's 
philological achievements and views. 

In Schleicher's first works we can still plainly discern 
the philosophical atmosphere in which they originated, inas- 
much as they aim less at a through investigation of details 
than a systematic survey of a broad field. For in the first part 
of his Sprachvergleichende Untersuchungen he traces certain 
influences oij (the so-called "zetacism") through as many lan- 
guages as possible, and in the second part [Die Sprachen Eu- 
ropds] he gives the outline of a system of linguistics. Very 
similar in character is a much later work. Die Unterschei- 
dung von Nomen und Verbum in der lautlichen Form [Sacks, 
Ges, d, Wiss,, Leipzig, 1865). In addition to these general 
studies Schleicher began very early to appropriate to him- 
self a special field, the Slavonic languages, and here he has 
acquired a reputation of which no change in time or opinion 
can rob him. Schleicher stands beside Miklosich in this 
field somewhat as Bopp does beside Grimm in the Germanic 
one. He more than any one else has helped to illumine the 
Slavonic languages by the light of comparison. In his Lithua- 
nian studies he brought a wholly new material within the 
reach of science, by collecting the Lithuanian forms here and 
there, as a botanist does his specimens, and preserving them for 
all time in the herbarium of his grammar. In consequence of 
his academical duties (in Bonn, Prague and Jena) he was also 
compelled to devote his constant attention to the other Indo- 
European languages, and thus was prepared, in the broadest 
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imaginable way, for the chief work of his life, his Compen^ 
dium der verffleichenden Chrammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Weimar, 1861), which we must regard as the 
crowning glory of his career, since an early death called him 
away from still greater plans. 

Sghleicheb's Compendium is the conclusion of a period 
in the history of philology, the beginning of which was formed 
by Bopp's works. This is the reason why the general impres- 
sion produced by the Comparative Grammar on the one hand 
and the Compendium on the other is so utterly different. 
Bopp was obliged to prove the essential identity of the Indo- 
European languages, while Schleicher regarded it as establish- 
ed ; it was Bopp's place to acquire, Schleichbr's to organize. 
Bopp's attention was especially occupied with what was com- 
mon to all Indo-European language ; it was Schleicher^ s task 
to make the individual languages stand out clearly on this 
common background. Hence the comparative Grammar is a 
connected narrative, while the Compendium could without 
much trouble be resolved into a number of separate gram- 
mars. The author of the Grammar in his demonstration of 
single points employs principally the form of investigation, 
which he handles with a natural charm of manner ; in the 
Compendium, on the contrary, we find almost exclusively the 
concise and monotonous style of assertion. The older work 
may be compared with the exposition of an interesting law- 
suit, the younger with the paragraphs of a code of laws. 

The difference is less striking when we compare the 
views which are brought forward in the two books. In the 
first place, Bopp's theory of the origin of inflection was in the 
main adopted by Schleicher, although he formulated it dif- 
ferently. Like Bopp he regarded roots, which in his opinion 
were inevitably monosyllabic, as the constituent elements of 
the Indo-European. Like Bopp he distinguished two classes 
of roots (although he considered it probable, contrary to Bopp, 
that the so-called 'pronominal" roots were derived from the 
verbal ones). Like Bopp he recognized affixed pronouns in 
the stem and word-forming suffixes. Only on single points 
was his opinion different. For instance, in the explanation of 
the middle endings, where Bopp was uncertain, he expressed 
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himself decidedly in favor of the theory of composition, which 
he carried out to the smallest detail. He followed Pott in 
his view of the plural endings of the active ; he held that the 
element of the optative was not the root I or i, but the pro- 
nominal root ya (without, indeed, informing us how the mean- 
ing of the optative could be explained under this assumption); 
and in the subjunctive, which Bopp had not regarded with 
certainty as a special mood, he discovered a pronominal root a. 
There does seem to be a marked difference in the inter- 
pretation given to the idea ^Hnflection", which Schleicher in 
the Compendium, § 2, defines as follows : *The essence of in- 
flection lies in the vocalism". These words, which at first 
sight are very striking, must be understood thus. Schleicher 
recognises two classes of languages in which the forms ori- 
ginate by means of composition, the agglutinating and the in- 
flectional. He finds the peculiarity of the latter in their ability 
to change the root-vowel for the purpose of expressing rela- 
tion; so e. g. 8lp.i is compounded of i and p.t, the i being 
changed to st in order to express the relation. The inflectional 
languages accordingly possess the principle of composition, 
and beside this the capacity of changing their root-vowel as 
just shown. But in his definition Schleicher mentions only 
the latter of these distinguishing qualities. 

We can readily perceive that beneath this form of the 
definition there lurks a remainder of Schlegel's conception 
of inflection , with which at an earlier period Schleicher's 
views were more in accord ; but this remainder is so trifling 
in its actual significance that it may be overlooked, and we 
can justly characterize Schleicher as an adherent of Bopp' s 
agglutination theory. 

Schleicher also agreed with Bopp in assuming that not 
the primitive period alone had the capacity to produce new 
formations by agglutination, but that composition might also 
appear in the individual languages, in the same way as in the 
parent speech, as for instance in the Latin perfect. 

The difference seems widest in the department of phonet- 
ics, but even here it is not a difference of principle. In prin- 
ciple Schleicher's stand-point was the same as Bopp's, since 
it was also his opinion that the phonetic changes of language 
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do not exhibit development, but decline, and since he admits 
occasional (although much rarer) exceptions to the prevailing 
phonetic laws. 

But there is a very considerable difference in degree 
between the phonetic systems of the two scholars. What a 
fetately appearance Schleicher's Zraw^feAre presents, occupying, 
as it does, half of the whole Compendium, compared with 
Bopp's scanty and unevenly written chapter, which bears the 
title '^System of writing and phonetics" [Schrift- und Laut- 
system] \ It was Schleicher's task to sift down and turn to 
account the great mass of detailed investigations which had 
been undertaken since Bopp s time by Pott, Bbnfby, Kuhn, 
CuRTius and others. In his treatment of the subject we can 
observe the progress intimated above. The differences of the 
separate languages are taken into account, all related instan- 
ces are carefully placed side by side, and the probability of 
each single instance measured from the result obtained. Thus 
Schleicher established a long series of carefully weighed, 
well-founded phonetic laws , which were destined to serve 
as a regulating principle for every etymologist, and he has 
undeniably won great credit by this task of sifting and ar- 
ranging. 

Of course all such laws have only a provisional value. 
For since obvious etymologies form the material from which 
the phonetic laws are derived, and this material can perpet- 
ually increase and change, it is always possible that new 
phonetic laws should be recognized, or old ones transformed. 
This idea, whose correctness has been amply confirmed by ex- 
perience (for how much that is new has been discovered by 
FicK alone!) was not sufficiently appreciated by Schleicher. 
This was probably owing to the fact that he himself, with his 
methodical mind, had no conception of that combining fancy 
which is indispensable to the discovery of new etymologies, 
and therefore undervalued etymologizing in general. 

We conclude from the foregoing that in all important 
points which have hitherto been mentioned, the difference 
between Bopp and Schleicher cannot be called a difference 
of principle. But one point still remains, which at all events 
brings Schleicher's originality into the clearest light, — I 
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refer to the reconstructed Indo-European parent speech [Ur- 
sprache]. I find the earliest mention of this parent speech in 
the preface to the Formenlehre der kirchenslavnschen Sprachej 
where we read : 

*1n comparing the linguistic forms of two kindred lan- 
guages, I try first of all to trace back both the compared forms 
to their probable fundamental from, i. e., the shape which 
they ought to have, leaving out of account the later changes ; 
or at any rate, to bring them upon the same phonetic plane. 
Now since the oldest languages of our family (even the Sans- 
krit) do not exhibit their oldest phonetic form, and since the 
different languages are known to us in very different degrees 
of age, this difference in age must first be eliminated as far ad 
possible, before there can be any comparison ; the given quan- 
tities must be reduced to common terms before we can com- 
pare them, whether the expression thus obtained be the old- 
est form which can be deduced for both the compared lan- 
guages, or the oldest form of one of them." 

Hence, in comparing two languages, we can either reduce 
the form of one language to that of the other (e. g., Slavonic 
pekqsta to a Sanskrit * pacantyasya ^ — v. the work quoted 
above), or trace both forms back to a common primitive form. 
The first method, so far as I can see , has very seldom been 
actually applied by Schleicher ; the second, on the other hand, 
if for "the comparison of two languages" we substitute the 
words ^'comparison of all Indo-European languages", contains 
the following rule for the construction of fundamental Indo- 
European forms : from a form which appears in all languages, 
subtract all that is due to the special development of the indi- 
vidual languages, and what remains will be the primitive 
form. An example will make these directions clear. 'Tield" 
in Sanskrit is djras^ in Greek aypo?, in Latin ager^ in Gothic 
akrs. Now we know that in Gothic g has become A, and 
that an a was lost before the 5; thus we obtain from the 
Gothic the primitive form agra^. We know further that the 
Greek is derived from a, so that we likewise obtain agras^ 
and so with each language in turn. Hence agras may be re- 
garded as the primitive form, and by a similar process we de- 
duce the accusative agram^ genitive agrasya, ablative agrclt, 
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nominative plural agrasas etc., as well as a large number of 
pronouns, prepositions etc. All these forms together make up 
the Indo-European parent speech ; or, expressed in historical 
style: the parent speech is the language which was spoken 
immediately before the first separation of the primitive Indo- 
European race. 

Schleicher did not always content himself with this 
simple and clear notion of the parent speech, for he often as- 
cribes to it a quality which cannot be derived from the pre- 
vious definition, — the quality of complete integrity of its 
original structure. An example will best explain what is 
meant. The nominative of the word for "mother" is in 
Sanskrit mata^ in Greek p-r^TTip, in Lithuanian moti^ in Old 
Slavonic mati^ in Old High German muoter. Nowhere does 
an s appear in the nominative. Accordingly, by comparing 
the separate forms we can only obtain the form matar or matd 
(the latter if we assume that the r, as for example in fAT|TT^p, 
was in the individual languages introduced into the nomina- 
tive from the oblique cases), but not the form matars^ as 
Schleicher does. He assumed this form because matar is the 
stem, and s the suffix of the nominative, and he felt convinced 
that in the parent speech so-called ''phonetic laws", mutual in- 
fluences of sounds, and similar phenomena, were not yet in 
existence. But this supposition is quite arbitrary, for if the 
primitive speech was spoken by human beings, it must have 
shared the fate of all language, viz., change in phonetic and 
morphological constitution. There is, then, no reason why we 
should not ascribe to the parent speech forms like matar or 
mata. It is true that in a still older period the form may have 
been matars^ as Schleicher assumes, but then it would be 
necessary to distinguish the different periods of the primitive 
language, so that we should not put older and younger forms 
upon the same plane, as Schleicher seems to have done. 
The failure to' make this distinction has undeniably introduc- 
ed a certain ambiguity into ScHLFiiciiER's notion of the pa- 
rent speech. In the following discussion I venture to leave 
this difficulty out of account, and will understand the term 
''parent speech" only in the sense previously defined, i. e. in 
the sense originally intended by Schleicher. 

Delbbugk, Introdaction to the Stady of Language. 4 
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Is it, now, Schleicher's opinion that a historical reality 
must be ascribed to the forms of the parent speech, taken in 
this sense? I think the reader of the Compendium will be 
inclined to answer this question in the affirmative, and will 
be somewhat surprised to find in the appendices [Chrestoma- 
thiej page 342) the following remark: ^The assumption of 
these primitive forms does not necessarily imply the assertion 
that they ever possessed an actual existence." In order to ex- 
plain this apparent contradiction I will choose the form of in- 
dependent discussion, proceeding in the following order: I 
will first formulate the objections which have been brought 
against Schleicher's parent speech (in the sense described 
above), and then try to determine their true value. 

The first difficulty is naturally due to the demand that 
in the case of a certain form each individual language shall 
be consulted. This demand, however, can be satisfied only 
in the rarest instances, for how few are the words and forms 
which we can trace through all the languages ! But in actual 
practice this objection has little weight. For we must con- 
sider that it is possible to point out in all languages quite a 
number of inflectional suffixes, or at least traces of them; and 
since we know the phonetic laws which would come in play, 
we can say in the case of a good many word-stems what their 
form must have been in a given individual language. 

A second objection is of a more serious nature. Is it real- 
ly possible to define the point where the development of each 
separate language began? Can we determine with certainty 
whether a certain modification of sound or form belonged to 
the primitive speech or originated in the individual language ? 
Schleicher had definite views on this point. For instance, 
he thought it possible to assert that the parent speech possessed 
the following sounds : 

Vowels : 

a i u 
aa ai au 
da di au 



Consonants : 


k 


9 


9h 


t 


d 


dh 


P 


b 


hh 


• 

J 


8 


V 


n 


m 


r 
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How did he reach this conclusion? In separate fields the 
way had been prepared for him, as in the field of the a-vowels. 
It is well known that the Indo-Iranian group of the Indo- 
European possesses no ^ and o, but exhibits an a where the 
other languages have these vowels. Bopp was only at first of 
the opinion that ^ and o originally belonged also to the Sans- 
krit, and were subsequently lost ; he then adopted the view 
of Grimm (Grammar, I, 2°^ edition, page 594), who in con- 
nection with his Grothic researches denied that ^ and 6 were 
original, so that for the Indo-European there remained three 
simple primitive vowels, a, «, u. This assumption also gained 
favor in consequence of the high esteem which the number 
three is wont to enjoy ; Pott, for instance, begins the section 
on vowels in his Etymologische Forschungen with the remark : 
*^It seems to follow from historical and physico-philosophical 
grounds that language possesses but three simple fundamental 
vowel sounds, viz., «, 4, w." Thus the hypothesis of Grimm 
seemed to find confirmation in all directions, and was accepted 
by Schleicher. He assumed that the primitive language 
agreed with the Sanskrit in the simplicity of its vocalism, 
while the more diversified Greek exhibited a condition of 
greater development or deterioration. For the consonants, 
however, an opposite conclusion was reached. The cerebrals 
of Sanskrit had been early regarded with suspicion, the as- 
sumption being made that the Hindus had obtained these ex- 
traordinary sounds from barbarian aborigines; the palatals 
also were found in many cases to be younger than the guttu- 
rals, as for instance in reduplication [cakara from Jcar) . In 
this point, therefore, the Greek appeared to have preserved 
the original condition of things, while the Sanskrit had dete- 
riorated, and the main conclusion was that the rich and diver- 
sified phonetic material, which the individual languages either 
exhibit or must have once exhibited, arose by means of various 
processes of division and multiplication out of a limited and 
simple phonetic material in the primitive speech. From the 
analogy of this result Schleicher drew the further conclusion 
that the phonetic condition at a still earlier period must have 
been yet more simple : 

''At an earlier period in the life of the Indo-European 

4* 
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parent speech, the three aspirates and the three diphthongs with 
a were wanting ; in the original condition of language, before 
it had become inflectional, there were no diphthongs at all. 
Accordingly, the Indo-European probably possessed at first 
six momentary sounds [momentane Laute], viz., three surds 
and three sonants ; six consonantal duratives [ Dauerlaute] ^ 
viz., three spirants and three so-called * liquids', i. e. the two 
nasals w, n, and r [l being a sub-variety of r) ; and six vowels. 
In a later stage of the language, shortly before the first separa- 
tion, there were nine momentary and nine vowel sounds. The 
symmetry of the numerical relations apparent in the number 
of the sounds must not be overlooked." [Compendium^ § 1, 
note 1.) 

This theory of development offers a broad field for criti- 
cism. In the first place, the general statements must be put 
aside as not conclusive. For the remark that in earliest times 
the phonetic condition must have been a very simple one, can 
with equal justice be confronted with a contrary assertion. We 
notice, indeed, that the individual languages often lose in 
phonetic volume. Why should it be impossible to assume that 
the parent speech was richer than any of its daughters ? And 
the symmetry of numerical relation so emphasized by Schlei- 
cher would only be of value if it could be shown to result 
from the nature of the human vocal organs, which is not the 
case. Therefore the special grounds in each individual instance 
can alone decide; and these seem to speak against the ten- 
dency of Schleicher's hypotheses. On the contrary, it seems 
as if we must rather assert that the primitive language re- 
sembled the Greek most closely in the diversity of its vocalism, 
and the Sanskrit in the manifoldness of its consonantism. For 
instance, we can in my opinion declare with certainty that two 
sets of Ks existed in the parent speech, one of which was liable 
to palatalization ; further, that the parent speech possessed an 
e (or a, if that style of writing is preferred) . 

What is true of e must probably be assumed for o also, and 
the words of the primitive speech which were reconstructed 
by Schleicher would, according to these views, present a very 
different aspect. Schleicher once indulged in the pleasantry 
of writing a fable in the Indo-European parent speech, which 
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he entitled : Avis akvasas ka ("The sheep and the horses") . 
According to the newer theories this title would mn: Ovis 
ekivos hie (the k^ in this case designating the palatal k of the 
parent speech) . "He saw" would be represented no longer by 
dadarka^ but by dedork^e; the accusative of a participle "rid- 
ing" not by vaffhantaniy but by vegh^ontm (where the m is syl- 
labic), etc. 

Ten years from now the transcription will perhaps have 
assumed a different coloring. It accordingly follows that "parent 
speech" is nothing but a formal expression for the changing 
views of scholars in regard to the nature and extent of the 
linguistic material brought by the individual languages out of 
the common tongue. With this definition of "parent speech" 
the question of the historical value of the reconstructed forms 
is settled. It can neither be doubted nor denied that the 
primitive language! possessed a great number of words which 
were capable of grammatical inflection, and a series of unin- 
flected words. But whether it wore exactly the aspect claimed 
for it by present investigation, whose stand-point is mirrored 
in these reconstructions, it is of course impossible to deter- 
mine. 

The use and significance of these forms can now be defin- 
ed. They add no new material to our knowledge, but they 
bring more clearly before us what is already known. They 
have the same value for linguistic research which curves or 
similar illustrative aids have for statistics, and form besides a 
means of demonstration whose usefulness must not be under- 
valued. At the same time, the necessity of postulating funda- 
mental forms impels the investigator to always inquire whether 
each particular form which is under consideration must be 
regarded as original or as a new formation, and does not suffer 
him to rest satisfied without a thorough mastery of all difficul- 
ties, phonetic or otherwise. 



We see from the whole previous discussion that Schlei- 
cher does not essentially differ from Bopp in principle. His 
inviduality consists in his method of demonstration by means 
of the parent speech. 
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If we recognize this fact, we can at once answer the 
question, how far the scientific tendency of Schleicher was 
materially influenced by natural science. Of course this ques- 
tion can only be asked in regard to that part of his system in 
which he differs from Bopp and other philologists, that is, in 
regard to the parent speech. And it really would seem as if 
he owed this to natural science. For Schleicher himself in- 
troduces his parent speech with the following remark (Formen- 
lehre der kirchenslavnschen Sprache^ P^g® VII) : 

**This procedure, like the method of linguistic sciiBUce in 
general, agrees with the method of the natural sciences, of 
which linguistic science forms a part. The comparative ana- 
tomist never compares the form of the skull of two animals by 
taking the skull of a new-bom specimen of the one sort, and 
the skull of an adult of the other ; if the needful material is 
wanting, as is often the case in fossil remains, he does just 
what we do ; according to known laws he reconstructs what 
is lacking, on the same plane of age with the specimen before 
him." 

Nevertheless, I cannot believe that Schleicher was in- 
spired by the anatomist to emulate his example ; it seems to 
me more probable that he sought among the scientists for 
analogies to his own procedure, after it was already complete. 
For on the one hand, the reduction of forms of different ages 
to the same plane of age seems to me so natural a thought, 
and one which would so easily suggest itself from the very 
task in question, that I should hardly suppose it would have 
originated in a foreign field ; and on the other hand, I should 
be inclined, despite my slight acquaintance with anatomy, to 
assert that in the passage above quoted Schleicher views the 
proceedings of the anatomist through philological spectacles. 

I come to the conclusion, therefore, that in this point also 
nothing has been borrowed from natural science ; nor has any 
transfer of the method of natural science taken place. Indeed, 
the whole idea of a transfer of methods strikes me as rather 
extraordinai-y. How can it be possible, after a method of pro- 
cedure has adapted itself to the peculiarities of one object, to 
apply it with profit to a different one? Schleicher himself 
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has not done this. Little as he would himself acknowledge 
it, he, as well as Bopp and Grimm , Pott and Curtius, is, in 
the essence of his being, — a philologist. 



CHAPTER IV. 



IJEW ENDEAVORS. 

We cannot regard the Compendium as a simimary of the 
collective philological labors of the period. For — to mention 
only what is most important — Pott displayed his peculiar 
and partially isolated activity in other paths than Schleicher, 
and Benfey and his school also formed a separate group. 
Pott could not become reconciled to Schleicher's reconstruc- 
tions, and Benfey and his adherents held that Schleicher, 
by his phonetic laws, wrongfully fettered the movement of 
sounds. Schleicher himself considered that Curtius and 
CoRSSEN stood nearest to him in the philological field. 
Corssen's importance was at that time over-estimated (as re- 
marked above, page 39) , but we may justly regard Schleicher 
and Curtius as the chief representatives of a tendency which 
has exerted and still exerts a powerful influence, not only on 
the study of the individual languages, but upon all views re- 
garding the aim and method of linguistic science. For the 
labors of Curtius were not confined to the Greek field, but 
in his essay on the chronology of Indo - European linguistic 
research he furnished an amplified and improved sequel to 
that portion of the Compendium which treated of the parent 
speech ; in this publicatioB. he made the attempt (as Schlei- 
cher had not yet done) to follow out the historical develop- 
ment of the original Indo-European language. 

After the tendency described above had for a number of 
years held the prominent position of interest, the objections 
which had been raised against it jfrom different directions 
began to make themselves more strongly felt than hitherto ; 
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fresh scruples appeared on individual points; attention was 
gradually withdrawn, as if wearied, from certain sections 
which had hitherto claimed especial notice, while other por- 
tions, which had remained in the shade, became more plainly 
discernible ; in short, a new tendency began to gain ground, 
which was partly a continuation of the previous endeavors, 
partly an attempt to oppose, ameliorate and expand them. 
The impulses to this new movement did not proceed from 
one point, but from many, both simultaneously and succes- 
sively, so that it would almost seem as if it were more correct 
to speak not of one tendency, but of several diverging ones. 
Yet I think that the common element in these new efforts is 
the truly important and essential thing, and with this I will 
endeavor to acquaint the reader in a few words. 

I have shown that from the first it was the prevailing 
tendency of Bopp's works to explain the origin of grammati- 
cal forms. In the beginning Bopp sought this explanation in 
each individual language, and said, for example, that the 
aorist was formed in Sanskrit by composition with as, in Greek 
similarly by composition with I?, and so on. Now the more 
plainly it was recognized that the explanation of the forms 
must be sought, not in the individual languages, but in the 
common speech [ Gesammtsprache] from which they have all 
sprung, the more this latter came into the foreground ; and it 
is therefore perfectly consistent that the primitive speech plays 
so important a part precisely in the works of Schleicher and 
CuRTius, who, like Bopp, aim at an explanation of the gram- 
matical forms. On the other hand, it was also natural that in 
course of time the objections which could be brought against 
analyzing a form belonging to the primitive language became 
more strongly emphasized. The realistic age, which prefers 
to hold itself aloof from things which cannot be known, has 
become more and more conscious of the hypothetical nature 
of such analyses, and we can accordingly assert that among a 
not inconsiderable number [of philologists, all glottogonic hy- 
potheses, i. e. all attempts to explain the forms of the parent 
speech and to build up a history of inflection upon them, have 
come into disfavor. (Meanwhile, Schleicher's parent speech 
as defined above can of course be defended throughout.) 
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lu illustration of this view I will quote a few words of 
Johannes Schmidt, who, after emphasizing the difficulties 
attendant on the customary explanation of the optative (by 
composition with the root i or ya), expresses himself as fol- 
lows {Kukri's ZettscArift, 24, page 320) : 

''I do not feel myself under obligation to propose a new 
explanation. It is the task of Indo-European linguistic 
science to demonstrate what the forms of the parent speech 
were, and by what methods those of the individual languages 
have sprung from them. We are in most cases as incapable 
of interpreting the significant value of the formative elements 
which are affixed to the so-called root, and for the same rea- 
son incapable, as the one-sided Greek granmiar was of ex- 
plaining the elements of Greek words. In this field the re- 
cognition of ignorance increases from year to year, as befits a 
healthy science." 

Another consideration is closely connected with the above. 
In order to explain the forms of the primitive speech, it is 
customary to analyze them into the parts from which they are 
supposed to have arisen, e. g. dasyati 'Tie will give" into 
da-sya-ti. Now the same process of analysis can also be em- 
ployed in those languages which, like the Sanskrit and Greek, 
have remained upon a tolerably ancient plane of development. 
Thus Bopp resolves a form like 8oft7)oop.sfta into 8o-&Yj-ao-[xsda. 
Can it, now, be assumed that the affixion of these elements 
first took place in Greek? Certainly not. The more thorough- 
ly the comparison of the Indo-European languages has been 
prosecuted, the plainer the following principle has become: 
inflection was completed in the parent speech, and only fin- 
ished forms were transmitted to the individual languages. If 
this is correct (and who can doubt it?), the question at once 
arises : how, then, are new formations possible in the separate 
languages? The credit of proposing this question is due to 
Mekguet (Die Entioickelung der lateinischen Formenbildung ^ 
Berlin, 1870) ^), and that of answering it, to those scholars 
who have given particular prominence to the idea of forma- 



^) V. an essay by the same author, in Neue Jahrhiicher far Fhilologie 
und Padagogikj pages 109, 145 seq. 
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tion by analogy, especially Whitney, Schbrer and Lbskien. 
(Cf. MisTELi, Lautgesetz und Analogie^ in Steinthal's Zeiln 
schrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachioissenschaft^ 11, 
page 365 seq.). Since in a finished language it is no longer 
possible to construct new forms by affixion of the constituent 
elements, unless these elements are themselves finished words, 
all other new formations can only be due to analogy. New 
formations are imitative formations. With this view, the prin- 
ciple of analogy came naturally into the foreground in the ex- 
planation of forms, and many individual forms, as for instance 
the Latin imperfect, future etc., had to be regarded otherwise 
than hitherto. 

Another incitement to progress appeared in the field of 
phonetics. After the Sanskrit, Greek and Italic languages 
had for a long time taken the lead, and this, too, in their 
earliest stage of development, the more modem idioms grad- 
ually became the object of increased attention. Now these 
(for instance, the Slavonic and Romanic languages) possess a 
wealth of phonetic development, joined with a delicate pre- 
cision in phonetic distinctions, which is fairly astounding. 
At the same time, the study of the physiology of sounds /"Xaw^ 
physiologic] ^ which was again prosecuted with especial zeal, 
brought to light the manifold richness of their phonetic struc- 
ture. What was the objection to ascribing to earlier periods 
the same manifoldness of sound which we observe in the lan- 
guages of today? Why should it not also be assumed for the 
common Indo-European speech? Under this hypothesis, 
rule and order were discovered at many points where hitherto 
^^exceptions'' and irregularities had been admitted. The as- 
sumption of e for the parent speech comes under this head. 
This hypothesis (already mentioned above in connection with 
Schleicher) was reached in the following manner. It is a 
fact that an e in other Indo-European languages often corre- 
sponds to the Indo-Iranian a ; e. g. the e in cpipto and jfi^ro to 
the a in bhdrami, the e in xe and que to the a in ca. Now Cur- 
Tius showed that the European tongues usually agree in hav- 
ing e where the Indo-Iranian has a, and since he was as little 
in doubt as Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Schleicher and others that 
the a was the original vowel of the two, he assumed that this 
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primitive a had become e in the European parent speech. 
(Ueber die Spaltung des a~Lautes etc., in the Berichte der KS- 
niffl. Sachs. Ges. der Wiss,, 1864, pages 9 — 42.) This view, 
which long prevailed, sustained its first shock from the discov- 
ery that the Armenian shares this e. Ought this language to 
be reckoned among the European ones, or must we drop the 
pre-supposed originality of the «, and assimie that an e or a 
existed in the parent speech, and became a in those few lan- 
guages which do not retain it, which a is not distinguished (at 
least in the written language) from other varieties of «, — 
so that the lack of originality would fall, not on the Euro- 
pean, but on the Indo-Iranian side? 

The truth of this assumption appears more than probable 
when we consider the relation of the Indian (and Iranian) pal- 
atals to the following vowels. We observe that in number- 
less instances a palatal springs from a guttural through the in- 
fluence of a following i (so, for example, ojlyan belongs to the 
positive ttgrds) . We often find that a has the same influence 
as «, but only the a which corresponds to e in the other lan- 
guages, as for instance the a of the reduplicationnsy liable in 
cakara^ from kar ^^make", which corresponds to e in Greek, 
German etc., or the a of co, which answers to a Greek and 
Latin ^, and so on. It follows from these facts, which could 
be multiplied indefinitely, that the above-mentioned a of the 
Sanskrit must have borne some resemblance to t, and hence 
that it must have been e or « , which proves the existence of 
an ^ in all Indo-European languages. Now if it can be proved 
(and it can) that this palatalization which we find in Sanskrit 
must have extended back into the parent speech, the origi- 
nality of this e [a) is as surely demonstrated as it is possible 
to demonstrate any assertions of this nature. Without enter- 
ing here into further details, I will refer the reader to an es- 
say by Johannes Schmidt [Kukris Zeitsckrift^ 25, page 1 seq.), 
comprehending the previous labors of Ascoli, Brugman, 
FicK, CoLLiTZ and others, on the whole question of the two 
guttural series and the European e, in which he discusses the 
tenability of the new theory with the strictest attention to 
detail. 

Beside the discovery of the Indo-European e-vowel we 
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may range the very probable supposition (originating with 
Osthoff) that a ^^sonant" (i. e. syllabic) r, such as we are 
acquainted with in Sanskrit, and which is represented in Greek 
by ap (pa), already existed in the primitive speech. [ZurFrage 
des Ursprungs der germanischen n- Declination^ in PaulSfBraune^s 
Beitriigej 3, page 1 seq.) According to this view, the a of the 
Greek aorist sxpaTrov can no longer be regarded as an isolated 
remnant of a former condition of the language, whose preser- 
vation is due to a certain confusion of the linguistic instinct 
(CuRTius, Grrundzuge, 5*^ edition, page 52) , but pa is the reg- 
ular representative of the Indo-European r-vowel, which is 
appropriate to the aorist. No less important is Brugman^s 
assumption of a syllabic nasal [Nasalis sonans in der indoger- 
manischen Chrundsprache^ yd-Cmrtuj^^ Studien^ 9, page 287 seq.), 
and similar researches. 

These discoveries, showing, as they did, in a most strik- 
ing manner that even trifling differences in pronunciation (e. g. 
the difference between a and a) are propagated with wonder- 
ful fidelity throughout the ages, contributed in great degree 
toward increasing the respect felt for the regularity of all 
phonetic change. 

Bopp had granted to sounds the privilege of changing, 
now in this way, now in that, within the same linguistic 
period, and this freedom had been considerably restricted by 
Pott, Schleicher andCuRTius ; when, now, still other import- 
ant limitations were added, the idea naturally arose that 
phonetic laws admit of absolutely no exceptions. We shall show 
later in detail that this new theory necessarily caused greater 
stress to be laid upon the principle of analogy, i) 



1) The first person who, to my knowledge, clearly expressed the view 
that the phonetic laws admit of no exceptions, is Leskien [Die Declina- 
tion im Slawisch-Litauiachen und Germanischen ^ Preisschriften der JabUh 
nowski'schen Gesellschaft in Leipzig^ Leipzig 1876, pages XXVIII and 1). 
He says : 

*Tn my investigations I have started with the principle that the form 
of a certain case, as we meet with it, can never result from an exception 
to phonetic laws which are observed elsewhere. To prevent misunder- 
standing, I will add : if by 'exception' be understood those cases where the 
expected phonetic change has not taken place from definite ascertainable 
causes, such as the absence oi Lautverschiehung in German in phonetic 
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We must mention in conclusion that those scholars who 
advocate the infallibility of phonetic laws have often empha- 
sized the fact that the natural constitution of language is not 
manifested in the cultivated tongues [ Kunstsprachen] , but in 
the dialects of the people. The guiding principles for lin- 
guistic research should accordingly be deduced, not from the 
obsolete written languages of antiquity, but chiefly from the 
living popular dialects of the present day. 

These are the principal views, endeavors and hypotheses 
which usher in a new treatment of the problems of linguistic 
science. The chief of these problems will now be discussed in 
the following chapters. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE AGGLUTINATION THEORY. 

We have shown in the previous pages how the so-called 
'^agglutination theory" originated with Franz Bopp, and it 
has been at least intimated what part this hypothesis has 

groups like gt etc., where one rule to a certain extent interferes with an- 
other, — then of course there is nothing to be said against the statement 
that phonetic laws are not infallible. For the law is not nullified in such 
circumstances, and works as we should expect it would do wherever these 
or other disturbances, i. e. the influence of other laws, are not present. 
But if we admit arbitrary, accidental deviations, such as are incapable of 
classification, we virtuaUy confess that language, which forms the object 
of our research, is inaccessible to scientific investigation." 

The remarks of Osthoff and Brugman are in the same spirit [Mor- 
phologische Untersuchungen, 1, pageXIII): 

'*A11 phonetic change, in so far as it occurs mechanically, is accom- 
plished in accordance with exceptionless laws, i. e. the direction of the 
phonetic movement is always the same among all members of a linguistic 
community, except where a division into dialects takes place; and all 
words in which the sound subject to this phonetic movement appears 
under like circumstances, are without exception affected by the change." 

Beside this we find also the extreme view that all phonetic laws work 
blindly, with a blind natural necessity, and the like. 
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played in the further development of linguistic research. It 
will now be my task to ascertain what degree of probability 
can be adjudged to it. 

Every analysis of the Indo-European inflectional forms 
must start with the fact that certain inflectional endings of the 
verb show a great resemblance to certain pronominal stems. 
The termination of the first person, -mi, calls to mind at once 
me^ mi-hi and the rest of the series, and in the same way the 
-ti of the third person reminds us of the pronominal stem to, 
which appears in tov etc. The endings of the second person 
also exhibit certain analogies to the corresponding pronoun, 
although these are not so unmistakable as in the case of the 
other two persons. Now Bopp explained this similarity by 
assuming that the pronouns were affixed to the verb, which 
accordingly poi*essed no endings before the affixion ; and the 
idea of agglutination expressed in this hypothesis became the 
prevailing one in his entire explanation of inflection. But it 
is evident that beside Bopp's assumption it is possible to form 
others, with the same fact for a starting point. Thus far two 
such hypotheses have appeared ; the first with the assumption 
that the endings existed first, and the pronouns were formed 
from these by freeing them from the stem, — the evolution 
theory ; and the second, according to which the pronouns and 
the endings arose independently of each other, and were after- 
wards brought into relation, — the adaptation theory, 

I will first discuss these two hypotheses. 

The evolution theory is older than the agglutination theory, 
since Friedrich v. Schlegel was its first advocate ; yet there 
exists no authentic demonstration of it, for neither August 
WiLHELM V. Schlegel, nor Lassen, nor any other scholar of 
this school has opposed anything except negation to Bopp's 
arguments. Under these circumstances we must have recourse 
to the works of three men, neither of whom can be regarded 
as a recognized exponent of Schlegel's doctrine ; I refer to 
Carl Ferdinand Becker, Moritz Rapp and Rudolph West- 
PHAL, What C. F. Becker, the once renowned author of the 
Organism, can bring forward in support of the originality of 
the personal suffixes, is essentially reduced to the following 
observation : 
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''Since the word was originally a member of a sentence, 
the grammatical relation was given in the beginning with the 
notion of the word, and its inflection was given with the word 
itself. The word as expression of the notion, and the inflection 
as expression of the grammatical relation, are equally old and 
original." 

But this reasoning would only be valid if we were obliged 
to assume that everything which is thought finds expression in 
language. Now it is evident that this is by no means the case, 
and therefore nothing prevents us from assuming that the idea 
of relation had existed long before it was expressed by lin- 
guistic means. Accordingly, from this deductive method of 
observation we can draw no conclusion respecting the age of 
the expression of grammatical relation. 

As regards the second of the above-mentioned men, Mo- 
Riz Rapp of Tubingen, I will refer the reader to a notice of 
his Comparative Grammar by Steinthal [Kuhn^s Zeitschrift, 
2, page 276 seq.), where precisely the point in question is 
discussed. On the other hand, the views of Rudolph West- 
PHAL, as set forth in his Philosophisch-historische Ghrammatik 
der deutschen Sprache (Jena, 1865), and Ya^ Methodische Gram-- 
matik der griechischen Sprache (Jena, 1870), demand a more 
detailed consideration. 

Westphal's system is, in brief, as follows. In the devel- 
opmeut of language three periods caa be distinguished, ac- 
cording to the formation of the roots. In the first, things are 
characterized independently, in the second, in relation to hu- 
man thought, in the third, in relation to each other. (Phil," 
hist. Gr., page 98.) In the first period the nominal sftems ori- 
ginated, in the second verb-inflection, in the third noun-in- 
flection. By means of the root a name was given to beinff, as 
that in which a definite motion or activity is manifested. 
Now this root is sometimes employed to designate indepen- 
dent being, but usually it is phonetically changed for this 
purpose, being amplified by the addition of an a, i or w. 
Westphal expresses himself as follows , concerning the mean- 
ing of this amplification : 

*ln contrast to the monosyllabic verbal root^ the concrete 
noun thus obtains a dissyllabic form, whose terminal vowel is 
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only intended to indicate that the root contained in this form n 
longer designates everything in which the activity or motioiML 
in question is manifested, but a definite thing, or at least a de — 
finite class or department of things, of which that motion or 
activity is regarded as the characteristic. The enrichment of i 
the root by an a, i or u only designates the progress from 
greater generality to more concrete individuality, to special- 
ization." 

In the course of further development the meanings of the 
nouns are more and more specialized, and the ^^nearest" [zvr 
ndchst liegenden] vowels a, «, u no longer suffice ; accordingly, 
other phonetic combinations are employed in like function. 
*Tirst a nasal or dental comes before the vowel a, «, «<", whence 
arise the suffixes /^a, m, nu ; ta^ ti, tu ; then the liquids, so that 
ra^ rij ru ; /o, /«, lu are formed. (Y, the work quoted above, page 
84.) A new element is affixed to form derivative noun-stems. 
For every '^amplification of the meaning by any characteristic 
or determination requires the enrichment of the existing body 
of the word by a new phonetic element." (Page 85.) This 
play of meaning and sound is most artistically developed in 
the verb. In the verb the following determinations find ex- 
pression: 1) local identity of thinker and thought, expressed 
by the first person ; 2) temporal identity, expressed by the 
present; 3) causal identity of the conceived activity and 
its conception, expressed by the imperative. Then we have 
the opposites of these determinations: 1) local non-iden- 
tity, i. e. the second and third persons taken together; 2) 
temporal non-identity, i. e. past time (the future is not spe- 
cially designated) ; 3) causal non-identity, i. e. the indicative. 
The first of these determinations is designated by the "nearest^ 
sound, which in this case is the nasal, "whether dental or la- 
bial", the first formation being that with m ; for example, from 
the root sta it is stanij while the opposite of this determination 
is expressed by affixion of the "more distant" ^, i. e. stat. But 
the second person* must also be specially characterized, for which 
purpose the "nearest" vowels a, e, u were at hand. It is probable 
that once stata, stati and statu could all be used for the second 
person ; but statu became the favorite form. From this was 
formed stas^, so we have stam^ stas, stat. In a similar manner 
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the whole structure of verb-inflection is built of nothing but 
nearer and more distant sounds, although not without excep- 
tions of every sort, which must appear forced and improbable 
even from the stand-point of the system itself. Then the pro- 
nominal stems were derived from the finished inflectional forms 
of the verb, especially from the forms of the middle voice. After 
the middle forms tudama and tudatva had arisen, ma and tva 
were separated from them. 'In order to express the idea ^thou 
strikest me' or *he struck me', the active form tudas or tudat 
was taken, and the 'me' belonging to the idea was designated 
by the same phonetic element as the reflexive ^myself of the 
middle form, i. e. by the syllable m«." (V. the work quoted 
above, page 127.) The inflectional forms of the noun origi- 
nated in a similar way with those of the verb, so that it is 
needless to discuss this part of the system more in detail. 

This system challenges criticism in many respects, in the 
first place as to its philosophical basis. I think all must allow 
that the latter has nothing in its favor but a certain grandeur 
of terminology. It seems to me that a sensible philological 
public will be no more ready to admit that these abstruse and 
obscure ^^determinations" entered into the heads of our fore- 
fathers as language-forming forces (and that, too, in a precise 
categorical succession) , than it will to believe the author when 
he declares that the same primitive forces ^ie at the founda- 
tion of sidereal, vegetable and animal existence." A further 
objection Ues in the doctrine of the nearer and more distant 
sounds. Leaving out of account the fact that Westphal con- 
tinually contradicts himself in his conception of the distance 
of sounds, what does it mean to say that one sound is near 
and another far off? Among the consonants he supposes 
the nasals and dentals to be the nearest ; are we to assume 
that these arose first, and that the labials, for example, are 
of later date? Other phonetic assumptions are extremely 
doubtful. How is it to be explained, for instance, that the 
consonants ^, ;^, r, I make their appearance in the middle 
of a word before the suffix-vowels a, e, w? Where can we 
find anything analogous in the domain of Indo-European lan- 
guage? 

But the point which especially interests us here is the 

DsLBRUCK, Introdaction to the Study of Language. ^ 
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theory that the personal suffixes were separated firom the stem. 
Is this theory probable? The objection may be made, we must 
then necessarily assume that the Indo-European languages 
had managed for some time to do without personal pronouns. 
And this assumption is, in Curtius' opinion [Verbum, I, 
2^^ edition, page 22), a very forced one. For where, he asks, 
are there languages without personal pronouns? Then, too, 
we must admit that the whole idea of the endings "falling 
from the tree like ripe pears" (Pott, Etym. Forsch., 2, page 
360), or "exuding like rosin and falling to the ground" (as 
ScHERER expresses it) , is peculiar and without analogy. At 
least to my knowledge nothing corresponding has been adduc- 
ed from other languages, while at all events the example of 
agglutinating languages (as we shall see later) can be quoted 
in favor of Bopp's hypothesis. 

I can therefore hardly think that the evolution theory, in 
the form in which it has hitherto appeared , has any claim to 
the approbation of philologists, — the less so, if in the course 
of this demonstration it appears that there is considerable prob- 
ability on the side of the agglutination hypothesis as a whole, 
although not in its details. 

We come to the adaptation theory , or the views which Al- 
fred LxjDwiG brought forward in his essay on the origin of 
the a-declension, in the Sitzunffsberichte der Kais. Akad» 
(Vienna, 1867), and in the two separately published articles: 
Der Irifinitiv im Veda nehst einer Systematik des litauischen und 
slavnschen Verbs (Prague, ISll)^ and Afffflutination oder Adap- 
tation? eine sprachmssenschqftKcheStreitfraye (Prague, 1873). 

A. LuDwiG, an admirable Vedic scholar, is of opinion that 
the prevailing ideas regarding the constitution of Indo-Euro- 
pean language have been too exclusively based on the Greek. 
The Veda ought to be used far more extensively, for from the 
Vedic language alone can we derive sure guides to a correct 
conception of the inflectional endings, both of the verb and 
the noun. As to the verb, it is a fact that in the Veda the 
third person singular of the middle sometimes has the same 
ending in the present as in the perfect, i. e. -e (not -te) , and 
is also identical with the first person singular , so that ^nci 
can mean *Tie is heard", as well as "I am heard". Ltjdmtig 
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finds something corresponding in the second person middle, 
^tssnming that the suffix -se was used with the signification of 
the first as well as second person. Now by drawing conclusions 
from -c and -se with regard to -fe, and then further with re- 
gard to -mt, si, ti (where he thinks that the same variety of 
meaning is not so unmistakably evident as with -^ and -^e) , 
he arrives at the opinion that originally the so-called personal 
suffixes had nothing to do with the designation of person. 
There were, accordingly, no original personal suffixes, but 
only one single class of su£&xes, i. e. those which we call 
'"stem-forming". The forms of the finite verb are in their ori- 
gin nothing but stems. The same is true of noun-inflection. 
LuDWiG tries to prove with the help of the Veda that the cases 
originally had no separate sphere of meaning. It is nonsense 
to talk of the primitive meaning of a case. In that field, also, 
which we call '"nominal", there were originally only stems ^ 
whose meanings were gradually differentiated and specialized. 

But on the other hand, Ludwig keeps in view the fact 
that in the later periods of linguistic development, for ex- 
ample, in classical Sanskrit, each of the various endings re- 
ally indicates a particular mode of employing the word. So 
the question arises : how have the suffixes obtained this mean- 
ing, which they once did not possess? The answer is: they 
were invested with it. The growing intellectual need demand- 
ed expression for certain categories, and the suffixes, which 
originally had solely a demonstrative sense, adapted themselves 
to this need. Last of all arose the forms of the finite verb, 
whose immediately preceding stage is formed by those stems 
which we now call infinitives. That the changes above inti- 
mated may be better understood, I will let the author him- 
self speak. After demonstrating that the dative and locative, 
considered from a historical stand-point, lose their quality 
of inflected forms and ""step back into the realm of word-for- 
mation", he continues : 

"This process of word-formation was gradually arrested, 
and beside it appeared another tendency, namely, to turn to 
account those forms which were divested of their original 
meaning. In the beginning men neglected to especially char- 
acterize offensj actio, actum, and contented themselves with 
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the employment of demonstration, which was evidently used 
at that time to a very large extent. As soon, however, as 
language possessed suitable material, it went to work (although 
by no means consistently) to introduce this distinction, which 
promotes perspicuity of speech to such an extraordinary 
degree. When this diflferentiation had reached a certain point, 
there was undoubtedly another inclination to indicate the 
relations of number and case ; but even for this purpose only 
existing materials were used, and we must not suppose that 
a grammar was created". [Inf,^ §1^-) 

In another passage we read : ''What was required to pro- 
duce the impression (however indistinct) of inflection? Noth- 
ing except forgetfulness. In the formations in question, as 
long as the actual connection of things remained in the me- 
mory, there were only stems, no inflected stems. As soon as 
the remembrance of this connection had vanished, the neces- 
sity arose of framing some opinion concerning, or of really 
understanding, these diff'erences (with regard to whose true 
nature and origin nothing was any longer known, nay, con- 
cerning which it was not even known that there was anything 
to know) ; for it was doubtless imagined that the forms were 
understood when they were invested with a meaning". [Inf,^ 
§29.) 

And some pages farther on : "With the gradual growth of 
the forms two phenomena very naturally made their appear- 
ance, which became the poles on which syntax revolved (in- 
deed, we can say that syntax did not previously exist at all, ex- 
cept in phraseology), — viz., the designation of grammatical 
correspondence, or grammatical subordination and coordina- 
tion. When different expressions stood in any sort of con- 
nection, it was natural to attempt to denote this in a way that 
should characterize the difference or identity of the relation of 
several expressions with reference to another. The further 
consequence of this was that a certain need for so-called gram- 
matical endings was felt, and the simple stem-ending either 
gradually fell into disuse, or, being confined to a special field 
of meaning, assumed the appearance of an inflected form. 
Certain endings appear to have been too much in favor : am 
loc. sing., gen. pi., nom. ace. du., and, as we are convinced, 
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^Tso instrum. sing, (a) , cf. Old Slavonic ajq ; and the same 
'^v^th bhi. In this way words for the first time seemed rounded 
^ff and completed. At the same time, in proportion as the 
demand increased, the number of possible word-endings be- 
came limited." {Inf.y § 31.) 

Add to this a passage from Lud wig's controversial essay : 
"As their original meaning [i. e., of the personal suffixes] I 
assume the demonstrative meaning, which first gave place to 
the function of word-formation ; then th^y acquired a general 
verbal meaning [such as appears in the infinitive] , and as the 
number of these elements increased, they were finally, accord- 
ing to incidental analogies (or often no analogy at all) , brought 
into connection and relation with the categories of grammat- 
ical person, which had been meanwhile developed in the per- 
sonal pronoun. I accordingly assume an original meaning, 
and in addition the passage through three metamorphoses." 
[Agglutination oder Adaptation^ p^ge 62.) 

If this demonstration has enabled the reader to form an 
approximate idea of Lun wig's general views, there remains 
the important task of showing how Ludwig acquired these 
views from the actual constitution of the Indo-European sounds 
and forms. Of course it is not possible for this purpose to 
follow the author into every detail ; hence I will simply remark, 
in general, that Ludwig imagines he has discovered a number 
of phonetic laws which diflfer considerably from what is looked 
upon by other scholars as established. For example, he thinks 
himself justified in assuming that in the Indo-European every 
suffix ended in a vowel ; that t was changed to «, and s to r, 
t passed into w, n was dropped out between vowels, etc. To 
illustrate this procedure, I will mention as an example that a 
stem in -ani^ which is used after the manner of an infinitive, 
is supposed to have undergone the following changes : 

ani 



at 



atat 

ayai aia e a 

I 
I 
a 



aya 
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Here the e is what we call the first or third person in e 
(e. g. ^rnne^ v. above, page 66) ; by a are meant the forms in 
a like stdta etc., which are known to Vedic scholars ; by a the 
stem of the verbs of the a-conjugation. Such forms were in 
Ludwig's opinion used a long time in a verbal sense, without 
further endings (such as we call personal endings] ; afterwards 
forms like hhara and hhara received the suffixes mi, ««, ti etc., 
through transfer from verbs like rftjw, where the stem-endings 
mi etc. had adapted themselves so as to become a sort of per- 
sonal suffix. 

In order to estimate the plausibility of these hjrpotheses, 
we must first of all form an opinion regarding Ludwig's view 
of the language of the Veda, for it is clear that the adaptation 
theory would receive a powerful support if the diversity of 
meaning of the Vedic forms, asserted by Ludwig, could be 
established. I formerly expressed the opinion that this proof 
has not been and cannot be given [Kuhris Zeitschrift, 20, page 
212 seq.), and I hold to this view the more, because it is pre- 
cisely within the last few years that the progress in Vedic 
interpretation (in which Ludwig himself has had no insignifi- 
cant share) has shown more and more plainly that Ludwig's 
assumptions can be dispensed with. Now if this support is 
withdrawn from the adaptation theory, its inner probability is 
the only proof which remains, since Ludwig's phonetic laws I 
themselves have no other foundation than the probability of 
the theory. How is it with this inner probability? I can 
hardly regard it as a warrantable proceeding to reject from the 
whole field of grammar the idea that inflectional suffixes weie 
derived from stem-suffixes (we shall meet with this theory 
again in connection with the noun) , but Ludwig's application 
of it to the verb seems to me unjustified. Even if we were 
willing to admit that the persons of the verb have arisen from 
stems by means of differentiation, which seems to me very 
improbable, the question would always remain unanswered, 
whence comes the resemblance of the so-called personal suf- 
fixes to the pronouns, a resemblance which cannot be denied. 
Ludwig's answer to this question looks very much like a con- 
fession of ignorance. I would call the attention of the reader 
to one of the sentences quoted above, which runs as follows : 
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''As the number of these elements increased, they were finally, 
according to incidental analogies (or often no analogy at all) , 
brought into connection and relation with the categories of 
grammatical person, which had been meanwhile developed in 
the personal pronoun." If I am not mistaken, when the author 
in this sentence allows that the relation between suffix and 
pronoim can arise ''according to no analogy at all", he 
renounces every attempt at explanation in one of the most 
important points of his system, and thus himself formulates 
the weightiest objection to his hypothesis. The adaptation 
theory, which assumes the independent origin of the personal 
sufdxes and the pronouns, must above all be able to demon- 
strate, or at least to indicate with some degree of probability, 
how, in spite of their independent origin, the striking similar- 
ity of the elements in question can be explained. And this 
demonstration Ludwig has not given. Hence I am able to 
ascribe as little probability to the adaptation theory, taken as 
a whole, as to the evolution theory. 

Let us now see what follows from the rejection of the two 
hypotheses above mentioned. We have observed that every 
theory of the origin of inflection must be based upon the 
similarity between certain personal suffixes and certain pro- 
nouns, which is so great as to exclude the possibility of an ac- 
cidental cause. So far as I see, this similarity can be explained 
in three ways. Either we assume that the endings arose from 
the pronouns, or that the pronouns arose from the endings, or, 
finally, that endings and pronouns arose independently and 
were afterwards made to resemble each other. The second and 
third assumptions seem to me improbable, as I have just stat- 
ed. If, then, we are not disposed to renounce every attempt 
at explanation (a stand-point which will receive due attention 
at the close of this chapter) , we are reduced to the first hypothe- 
sis, — that of Bopp. This also receives support from another 
direction, i. e. from the analogy of the so-called "agglutinat- 
ing" languages. 

In this field I cannot judge from personal observation, 
and must therefore depend wholly upon the representations of 
one who is versed in these languages, namely, Bohtlingk, in 
the introduction to his Yakut Grammar. I am unwilling to 
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mutilate his concise development of the subject by an extract, 
but will recommend to the reader the study of this instructive 
treatise, which is no longer used as much as it deserves. But 
in order to give an idea of what I mean by my reference to 
BoHTLiNGK, I will quotc one passage word for word (page 
XXIV) : 

"If we compare all the phenomena, we must admit that 
in the Indo-European languages in general, material and form 
are far more intimately united than in the so-called aggluti- 
nating languages, although in certain members of the Ural- 
Altaic family, especially in the Finnish and Yakut, the con- 
nection of material and form is not so wholly superficial as 
Pott and other philologists are inclined to assume. I must 
also freely confess that on the whole I consider the way in 
which material and form are combined in different languages 
as a too external characteristic to serve as the basis for a clas- 
sification of language. The looser or closer combination of the 
material with the form stands in intimate connection, not only 
with a nation's capacity of articulation, but also with the age 
of the forms and the frequency of their use. I am strongly 
convinced that in the Indo-European languages, which in 
regard to this combination stand on a higher plane than, for 
example, the Ural-Altaic, the form-making process began much 
earlier than in the latter languages. Within the Ural-Altaic 
family I believe that the Finnish reached the form-making stage 
earlier than the Turko-Tartaric, and this latter earlier than 
the Mongolian. In the oldest linguistic monuments of the Indo- 
European nations we find the grammatical forms on a plane 
of development beyond which no further progress has been 
made ; what has newly arisen on the ruins of these forms must 
be regarded as a new creation of forms within the history of 
these languages. The Ural-Altaic languages, perhaps with the 
exception of the Finnish, have not yet attained the culmin- 
ation of the first form-making process ; if among them we 
meet with uninflected words, these are remains of an older 
period of the language, where inflection was not yet devel- 
oped ; on the other hand, the uninflected words of the newer 
Indo-European tongues are, as a rule, decayed inflectional 
forms. A comparison of the Mongolian and Kalmuck popular 
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dialects with the written language shows us quite plainly how 
forms originated in the most recent past. The Mongolian 
written language knows no affixed pronoxins, either possessive 
or predicative ; in the present language of the Buriats both 
sorts of affixed pronouns (althoiigh not in wholly distinct 
forms) have developed, so that in the verb a variation takes 
place according to person. We observe the same phenomenon 
with the Kalmucks: usddshi bainu tschi ^seest thou' is in the 
vernacular contracted into usadshUnutsch ; ogungadshi hainai bi 
*I shall soon go', ^I am on the point of going', into ogiingadr- 
shUndb. In a similar way the preposition dtsd is combined 
with its noun so as to form an inseparable unity, and becomes 
an actual case-ending: chagasa ^whence', in the written lan- 
guage chamigha dtsd. We see from this how over-hastily the 
conclusion was drawn from the fate of the Indo-European lan- 
guages that the history of language, so far as it is the history 
of the development of language-formation, preceded universal 
history." 

The conclusion of these remarks is of especial interest for 
the question at issue. For the observation that linguistic forms 
arise Avithin historical times by means of composition would 
necessarily have great weight toward establishing a similar 
assumption for the so-called "pre-historic" period. 

It is true that everything which has here been adduced 
in favor of Bopp's view can only serve to recommend the prin- 
ciple in general. How far this principle will be found true in 
detail can only be decided by a special discussion, to which I 
now pass. I will make three chief divisions : roots, the noun 
and the verb. 

I. ROOTS. 

A. The idea of the root. 

As has been shown above, Bopp derived from the gram- 
matical tradition of his time, as well as from the Indian gram- 
marians, the principle that the whole word-material of a lan- 
guage must be traced back to roots. But whether these so- 
called roots shall be regarded as real linguistic structures, or 
only as abstractions of the grammarian, Bopp, who is never 
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over-fond of general discussions, has not, so far as I can find, 
expressed any opinion. On the other hand, the question has 
been thoroughly discussed by Pott, in the first edition of his 
Etymologische Forschungen^ in various passages , and in the 
second edition, in a thick volume of over a thousand pages 
(2°^ edition, 2°^ part, 1«* section; Lemgo andDetmold, 1861). 
His opinion, expressed as nearly as possible in his own words, 
is as follows : 

"Roots are the chieftains of a word-family ; they are the 
unity, the pyramidal point in which all members of such a 
family terminate ; only composita can, like married pairs, be- 
long to two families. Eoots are furthermore only imagined, a 
mere abstraction; in reality there can be no roots in lan- 
guage, — whatever may wear the outward appearance of a 
pure root is a word or a word-form, not a root ; for a root is 
an abstraction of all word-classes and their differences, a fo- 
cussing of them without refraction" (P* edition, page 148). 
Similarly, in the second edition : ''A root is not, like a letter 
or syllable, simply the phonetic unity, it is also the unity of 
meaning of words and forms which genetically belong together, 
and at their creation was present as prototype in the soul of 
the language-maker; where not wholly obscured, it is felt 
more or less plainly by every speaker, in connection with the 
language (usually the mother-tongue) which he uses." Add to 
this, page 194: "Roots are ever mere ideal abstractions, 
necessary to the grammarian in his calling, which he must 
nevertheless extract from language in strict conformity with 
the given reality." Pott accordingly denies that roots can 
have existed before inflectional forms : "If, now, it must be 
asserted that declension arises in the Sanskritic languages by 
the affixion of inflectional suffixes to the fundamental forms 
of the noun, and conjugation through affixion of others to the 
root or stem, this must not be misunderstood, so as to imply 
that the fundamental form and the root are something exist- 
ing independently and out of connection in language, or some- 
thing as it were present in language before inflection ; what 
is really meant is only that the fundamental form is contained 
in all the cases of nouns, and the root in all verbal forms, as 
that which is still undifferentiated, as that which is common 
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to them, which grammatical analysis alone, for scientific ends, 
tries to free from all the differentiating characteristics united 
with them, and to display in its simplicity" (1^* edition, 1, 
page 155) ; and similarly in the second edition, page 196 (cf. 
also P* edition, 1, page 179). 

This definition of Pott is correct in so far as it rightly 
defines the position a root occupies within a finished inflec- 
tional language, but it is one-sided inasmuch as it does not 
state how the root arrived at this function. To this question 
only one answer is possible from the stand-point of Bopp's 
hypothesis. If the prototypes of the now existing inflectional 
forms really arose by means of composition, especially the 
prototypes of the forms of the finite verb by composition of a 
verbal with a pronominal root, then the root must have exist- 
ed before the word originated. Koots are contained in words 
because they existed before them and were merged in them. 
They are the words of the pre-inflectional period, and vanish 
with the development of inflection. Therefore, from the stand- 
point of the perfected inflectional speech, what was once an 
actual word appears only as an ideal centre of meaning. This 
wholly intelligible and consistent notion of the root may be 
said to be universally accepted at the present day. Cf. on this 
point what Curtixjs brings forward in his Chronologie^ 2, page 
23, and especially Benfey, Gott, Gel, Am, ^ 1852, page 1782, 
as well as Steinthal, Zeitschrift fiir Vdlkerpsycholoffie, 2, 
pages 453—486. 

It seems as if even Pott in the end might favor this view. 
And we do find in his writings passages like the following : 

"It is conceivable that the Sanskritic languages, as they 
are transmitted to us, were preceded by a condition of the great- 
est simplicity and absence of inflection, such as is exhibited 
even today by the Chinese and the other so-called 'monosyl- 
labic' languages." [Etym, Forsch,^ 1** edition, 2, page 360.) 

If Pott notwithstanding holds himself aloof from the 
historical conception of the root as above described, this is 
evidently due to a critical disinclination to all reconstruction 
of the parent speech. But this disinclination goes too far 
when it opposes not only the establishment of roots in single 
cases, but also the whole notion of the root as the word of the 
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primitive period. For this idea of the root is a necessary con- 
sequence of Bopp's theory of composition, to which Pott also 
adheres. 

From the above idea of the root a consequence at once 
follows which is of practical importance. If the roots were no 
longer in existence in the individual languages , no longer 
even in the inflected Indo-European language, but only in 
the period which lies behind it, then we cannot speak of Sans- 
krit, Greek, Latin, German, Slavonic etc. roots, but only of 
Indo-European ones. If, notwithstanding, we postulate roots 
for the individual languages, they have no scientific value, 
but only the signifiance of practical aids. In this respect the 
antiquity of the separate languages makes no difference. 
Sanskrit roots can no more be justified than New High Ger- 
man or Roumanian ones, for the circumstance that in the an- 
cient languages the original roots can be more easily recogniz- 
ed has nothing to do with our theoretical judgment. The 
historical relation is everywhere the same ; at an infinite dis- 
tance back of all tradition lies the time in which Indo-Euro- 
pean inflection did not exist, in which da^ we can say, was 
used to express ''give", "giver" etc. Then when a dami T 
give", a datar "giver", etc. were formed, the root da^ as such, 
had vanished from the language. From that time forth (after 
the completion of inflection) no longer roots, but only words 
existed. And when finally (probably thousands of years after) 
individual races, as the Hindus, Greeks etc., were separated 
from the primitive race, they of course carried nothing away 
with them from their original home except actual words. In 
many words what had been the root was still plainly preserved, 
for example in the Greek 8(8(i>fxt, Son^p etc., and these words 
naturally formed an associated mass in the mind of the speak- 
er ; but a root oo or Scd did not exist in the language of the 
Greeks. In other cases, on the contrary, even in languages 
of as great antiquity as the Greek, kindred words are no 
longer held together by phonetic similarity. The Hindu may 
have still been conscious of a connection between agus (coxo^) 
and dgvds (itctuoc), but the Greek certainly could no longer 
feel the slightest connection between cixo^ and tinro*;. Now the 
modem languages only differ from the Sanskrit, Greek etc. in 
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this, that the relation which we find exists in Greek in the 
case of (oxu? and iTtTto; has with them become much more 
frequent. 

Although it is thus clear that it is unscientific to speak of 
roots in the individual languages, it is nevertheless probable 
that owing to their convenience they will not disappear from 
practical use in linguistic science. And there is really no ob- 
jection to the employment of illustrative aids, so long as they 
are not confused with realities. In postulating these roots the 
form is naturally of little moment. Whether we say <pep, or 
cpop, or <pap, or finally (pp, is simply a matter of agreement. 

B, The classes of roots. 

Bopp expresses himself as follows in regard to the classes 
of roots : 

T[n Sanskrit and its kindred languages there are tw() 
classes of roots ; from one of them, by far the larger of the 
two, arise verbs and nouns (substantives and adjectives), 
which latter stand in a fraternal, not in a derivative relation 
to the verbs, since they do not originate from them, but are 
bom of the same parent as they. We call all of this class, 
however, ^verbal roots^ for the sake of distinction, and accord- 
ing to prevalent custom. From the second class arise pronouns, 
with all conjunctions, particles, and original prepositions ; we 
call these ^pronominal roots', because they all express a pro- 
nominal notion, which in the prepositions, conjunctions and 
particles is more or less concealed." 

A number of scholars have adopted this classification (cf . 
G. CuRTius, Zur Chronologie der indogermanischen SprcLchfor- 
schung [Abh. der phiL-hist. Classe der sdchsischen Ges, der 
Wiss,], 2"^ edition, Leipzig, 1873, page 23; and Whit- 
ney, Language and the Study of Language^ pages 258, 261), 
although some of them have preferred other appellations for 
the two classes, among which Max Muller's terms "predica- 
tive" and "demonstrative" seem to me the most satisfactory.^) 



1) CuETlus' term "naming" [nennmde] roots (for predicative) is 
shewn to be impracticable when we attempt to develop the parts of speech 
from the two classes of roots. For if we derive verb and noun from the 
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On the other hand, the following objections have been 
raised against Bopp's view : 

In the first place, it has been doubted whether an origi- 
nal duality of classes can really be assumed, and whether the 
demonstrative class should not rather be derived from the 
predicative. Of this opinion are such scholars as Jacob Gbimm, 
Schleicher (cf. Curtius' Chronologie^ 2"^ edition, page 24) 
and Weber (Indische Sttidten, 2, page 406) . They derive, for 
example, the pronominal stem ta from tan "stretch", and ma, 
the pronoTin of the first person, from md "measure" (where 
Schleicher assumes the following development of meaning : 
"measure", "think", "man", "I"). 

ScHERER follows them in part ; he says (Zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache^ 2"^ edition, page 451) that something 
of what Weber asserts on this point will probably hold good ; 
but he differs from the above-named scholars in also assum- 
ing a derivation of predicative roots from conceptions of 
space. 

I can see no probability in any of the derivations brought 
forward, and am inclined to hold fast to the conviction that a 
unity above and back of the duality asserted by Bopp has not 
yet been plausibly demonstrated. 

Benfey has expressed a peculiar view, which partiaUy 
coincides with that just mentioned. He, too, assumes that the 
predicative roots were the foundation of all roots, but defines 
them more narrowly than Bopp and the other philologists. 
For while Bopp conceives that noun and verb are bom as twins 
from the predicative roots, Benfey regards the verbs alone as 
primitive, giving no longer the name of roots, but of prim- 
itive verbs, to the original monsyllabic elements, which 
he, too, assumes. He therefore derives the whole mass of 
Indo-European words from primary verbs. This theory is 
chiefly supported by Benfey's theory of suffixes. And since, 
as I shall show farther on, I cannot approve the latter, I am 
unable to accept its consequence, the monsyllabic primary 
verbs. 



I 



^* naming" roots, and then give as characteristic of the noun that it 
'^names'', while the verbs "affirms", we use the term "name" in two dif- 
ferent technical senses. 
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The views hitherto mentioned have this in common, that 
they are more or less definitely inclined to replace Bopp's assum- 
ed duality by a unity. But an opposite objection can also 
be raised. Do Bopp's classes suffice? Can all the traditional 
parts of speech, without exception, be derived from them? 
Such an attempt at derivation is attended with serious diffi- 
culties in the case of the prepositions and particles, leaving 
out of account the numbers, whose origin is unknown. Pott 
places the prepositions in neither of the two classes, but thinks 
they are sui generis^ and as original as the pronouns. I do not 
believe it will be 'possible to analyze with any degree of cer- 
tainty the original prepositions of the Indo-European (I can- 
not approve the experiment of Grassmann in KuhrisZeitschrift^ 
23, page 559 seq.) , but it is nevertheless clear that in point of 
meaning they stand in near relation to the pronouns, and there- 
fore it may be legitimate to bring them into a class with the 
latter. There are greater difficulties, however, in the case of 
certain particles, for example the particles of repulse and en- 
couragement, ;na and nu. It is not easy to see how these words, 
which neither characterize a phenomenon, nor bring the speak- 
er into momentary connection with his surroundings, can be 
brought under one of the existing heads. Perhaps a third 
class of roots should be assumed, i. e. those roots which appear 
as the accompaniment of more general sensations, and belong 
with the interjections, which cannot be wholly excluded from 
language. 

It is difficult to attain to sure results in this field by means 
of inductive linguistic research, although we shall prob- 
ably advance somewhat beyond our present stand-point, as 
soon as the subject of the parts of speech shall receive more 
serious attention. Moreover, room must always be allowed for 
the consideration of psychological probability, and thus the 
whole question will claim a different and more comprehensive 
discussion than I can undertake here. 

C. The form of roots. 

In regard to the form of roots, Bopp says that except the 
law requiring them to be monosyllabic, they are subject to no 
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further limitation. Benfey, Curtius and others are of the 
same opinion, and Schleicher adds the condition that a root 
may never contain a strengthened sound, but only one of the 
fundamental vowels (a, i or u) . 

A reason which we may almost term philosophical is 
first of all adduced to explain the fact that roots are exclusive- 
ly monosyllabic ; this is expressed as follows by Adelung : 

"Every root-word was originally monosyllabic, because 
man while still in a rude state of nature brought forth his 
whole conception with one opening of the mouth." 

Wilhelm von Humboldt expresses himself in a some- 
what finer vein : 

"But if we regard the question simply from the stand- 
point of ideas, it is not going too far to assume that originally 
every notion was designated by one syllable alone. ^Notion* 
in the process of inventing speech is the impression which the 
object, either external or internal, makes upon the man ; and 
the sound called forth in consequence of the vividness of this 
impression is the word. Thus two sounds cannot easily cor- 
respond to one impression." (Quoted by Pott, Wurzeln, 
page 216.) 

Curtius says in the same spirit (Chronologie^ page 23) : 
"I am also in harmony with most philologists in my assump- 
tion that roots were monosyllabic. Swift as lightning, it has 
been said, the unitary conception bursts forth in a complex 
of sound which must be audible at one instant." 

It is evident that such a reasoning, however plausible, can 
have no binding force, and the whole question is reduced to 
this, whether there is an empirical proof for the assumed mono- 
syllabic form. The root is found'^by stripping off all the form- 
ative syllables of a word. If, now, it follows throughout that 
the kernel which remains after this operation is monosyllabic, 
our hypothesis is proved. But this proof moves in a circle. 
Root is what is not formative syllable, and formative syllable 
is what is not root ; but where the line is to be drawn between 
the two must be decided by our grammatical reasoning. What, 
now, if this reasoning were at fault, and if we, for example, 
ought to divide gdmati *Tie goes" not gam-a-ti , but gamc^ti^ 
that is, assume a dissyllabic root ? 
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How far the above hypothetical observation might pos- 
sibly be correct, we can perhaps learn from the investigations 
which have recently been instituted concerning the history 
and development of roots. 

There can be no doubt that the roots which we are ac- 
customed (mainly according to the example of the Indian 
grammarians] to postulate as Indo-European do not all stand 
upon the same historical plane, but that among them we must 
distinguish between older and younger formations. In at- 
tempting to do this. Pott adopted a method which has now 
(in my opinion rightly) been abandoned; he assumed that 
prepositions or other prefixes are often contained in the first 
sounds of the roots ; so, for example, he explains svad ''enjoy" 
as made up of su ''good", a ''to" and ad "eat". (Cf. the polem- 
ic against this mode of explanation in Curtius^ GrundzUge^ 
5*^ edition, page ^2 seq.) Curtius adopts the opposite meth- 
od, by frequently separating the final consonants as later 
additions, so-called "root-determinatives"; so, for example, he 
derives ytidh "fight" and yug "unite" from a common primitive 
root yw, without, however, giving any definite opinion as to 
the nature and origin of these determinatives. Fick followed 
in Curtius' foot-steps, and undertook a very comprehensive 
analysis of roots in the section of his root-lexicon which bears 
the title : "Roots and root-determinatives". There he arrives 
at the following general result : 

"The primitive root can consist of: 1) a single vowel (a, «, 
u) ; 2) a-vowel -(- consonant (orf, ap, as) ; 3) consonant or 
double-consonant + a-vowel [da^ pa, sa; sta, spa, sna). All 
roots which have other or fuller forms either arose from the 
primitive roots by phonetic weakening (e. g. ki from ka^ gi 
from ga, tu from ta], or are further formations from them by 
means of the affixion of determinatives." 

He tries to adduce an empirical proof for this assertion, 
by showing that all, or almost all roots whose form does not 
come under the three categories mentioned above, can without 
difficulty be traced back in form and meaning to roots which 
are in conformity with these three norms. 

To show how he conducts this process I will give an ex- 
ample : 

DxlbbGcx, Introdnction to the Stadj of Langiift^e. 6 
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ka "sound". 

Aa, kor-n canere^ "sound", "resound". 
ka-k "laugh". 
ka-t 'T)e noisy", "chatter". 
ka-r "call", "name". 

kar-k^ kra-k "resoxind", 'laugh", "crash", = 

kru-k id. 
kar~dy kror-d "rustle", "resound". 
kra-^ "be noisy", "wail", "be wretched", cf. 

Skr. karuna "wretched". 
kru "hear", cf. Aryan krat-u "insight". 

{Jcrvr-k "cry", "crow", "croak", probably de- 
rived from krak,) 
kru-s "hear". 
kas "point out", "extol", "praise". 
kas "cough". 
ku "cry", "howl". 

kt^k "cry", 'Tiowl". 
ku^g "whine", "chirp". 
ku^ "be noisy", "revile". 
FicK has recently [Bezzenber get's Bettrlige. 1, page 1 seq.) 
modified this theory to a considerable degree, and now discov- 
ers remnants of syllables in all the "determinatives" assumed 
by him: 

"If forms like mak, star, dam were formed by the compo- 
sition of the primary roots ma, sta, da with a second member, 
it is quite impossible to doubt that the products of this com- 
position must have been originally ma-ka^ sta-ra, dor-ma ; for 
since elements like A, r, m, i. e. simple consonants, do not 
exist in the Indo-European, they can never have been em- 
ployed for purposes of derivation". 

Therefore it is Fick^s opinion that (to repeat the example 
given above) gamati must be resolved into gama-ti, and that 
gama must be regarded as a dissyllabic secondary root, which 
was formed from the original root by the affixion of ma. 

Before Fick, Ascoli^) (in his Studj artosemiiici, 1865) 



1) It is only on account of Fick's detailed demonstration that I have 
judged it expedient to bring his arguments first before the attention of 
the reader. 
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had brought forward essentially the same arguments, which 
he has recently taken up again in his introductory letter on 
the palaeontological reconstruction of language, in his Kriti- 
sche Studien (Weimar, 1878). There he says (page XXXI) : 

'*We find at the same time that very many radical combi- 
nations in the Indo-European lexicon, instead of remaining 
true to their old significance as genuine first elements, genuine 
roots or original monosyllables, allow of an accurate analysis, 
by which they [are found to be compositions of a really ori- 
ginal monosyllable with one or more affixed elements, of deriv- 
ative, determinative or supplemental nature, as we are pleas- 
ed to call them. Thus these apparent roots are reductions of 
dissyllabic (or even trisyllabic) aggregates, reductions or inner 
kernels, which never possessed an actual, independent life, 
but were only obtained through the union of the old aggre- 
gates with new accessory elements of diflPerent derivative or 
inflectional meaning. So it is true that in the language of the 
Indo-Europeans before their separation the phonetic group 
SKID (^cut\ ^splif, Latin mrf-, Zend scid- etc.), with the 
vowel t, did really exist, but we find at the same time unmistak- 
able successors of the synonymous SKAD (Zend skenda etc.), 
and of the also synonymous SKA (SAK-A ; Sanskrit cha^ Lat- 
in seC") ; and we must in fact go back from skid to a ska-da. 
For 'run' the Indo-Europeans before their separation had a 
phonetic group DRAM (Skr. dram^ Gr. Spsji-) , w^hich, however, 
is really DBAMA ; DRA occurs in the synonymous dra of the 
Sanskrit and Greek (s-8pa-v) ; a third synonym, the Sanskrit 
dru [drava-ti) certainly cannot claim that its u is original. The 
accessory element of DRAM appears in TRAM (TRA-MA ; 
Lat. trem- etc.), whose true radical foundation occurs again 
in the synonymous group TRAS (TRA-SA ; Skr. tras, Gr. 
rpea-, rpico), and also in TRAP (TRA-PA; e. g. in Lat. trep- 
idiAs), Similarly, for Skr. krt *cut' (cf. xeipu)) we must go 
back to KARTA (= KAHA), or for Zend stax-ra 'what of- 
fers resistance, stands firm' to STA-KA, and so on in count- 
less other cases." 

In our judgment of these views we must bear in mind the 
following considerations. From the existence of both yug and 
yUj dram and dra etc. , we are easily led to suppose that roots have 

6* 
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been amplified by the affixion of new elements. That these 
elements originally consisted not of single sounds, but of syl- 
lables, is also a very natural assumption. There are therefore 
no valid objections to bring against the supposition that dis- 
syllabic roots may have existed by the side of monosyllabic ones. 

We do, indeed, meet with great difficulties in single in- 
stances. For example, there may be a difference of opinion as 
to the method of explaining the second a of the Sanskrit pre- 
sent gdmati. Are we to assume that gama in gdmati is the an- 
cient dissyllabic root-form, or had gama already become gam 
in the pre-inflectional period, and was the present gam-a-ti 
then derived from it, with a suffix o, whose existence Fick 
does deny, but which, as I shall show below, it is impossible 
to avoid assuming? It seems to me that the greatest difficulty 
lies in the meaning. Can we assume that the oldest roots had 
a meaning so general and so indefinite as '^sound"? Is there 
not, on the contrary, every probability that such conspicuous 
phenomena as rustling, singing, laughing etc. (the designa- 
tions for which Fick derives from the designation for ^^sound") 
were the first to find expression in language? 

But it is not my aim here to speak more in detail of these 
investigations, which are only in their infancy. I merely 
wished to show by what arguments a modem philologist can 
arrive at the postulation of dissyllabic roots by the side of 
monosyllabic ones. 

I would like, in conclusion, to say a word of Schleicher's 
opinion concerning the vowel in the root. We have derived 
from the Indian grammarians the view that diphthongs can 
be formed from the primitive vowels i and u by means of 
strengthening, and have also followed their example, for the 
must part, in ascribing the simple vowels to the roots ; e. g. 
i "go", not ai (or ef) ; ruk "shine", not rank (or reuk) . But 
here comes a difficulty. If from the present forms eimi^ imds 
we extract the root i, we ought consistently to assume a root 
s for dsmi, smds. (Cf. Begemann, Das schwache Praterituim^ 
Berlin, 1873, page IX seq.) Now root-forms such as 5, pt^ bhs 
had certainly made their appearance in the words of the prim- 
itive speech (cf. Brxjgman, Morphologische Untersuchungen^ 
1, page 11) ; but it is impossible to believe that they could 
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have been present in the root-period as independent linguistic 
elements. We are rather forced to assume for the root-period 
the forms as, pat, bhas, or es etc., and therefore not « , but ai 
(or ei) . This involves an inversion of the previous theory of 
vowel-strengthening, which in fact has taken place in the case 
of several scholars. (Cf. Paul & Braune, Beitrage, 6, page 
408.) Yet a systematic demonstration is still wanting. For 
our present purpose, we can at least draw the conclusion that 
Schleicher's view of the root-vowel cannot stand a^ an in- 
evitable and final result. 

So much for the form of roots. The most important points 
for the reader to bear in mind are the following. We have 
only words. We extract the roots from them by grammatical 
operations. But in these we can err, and opinions may change 
as to what is correct and what false. The same is accordingly 
true of the form of roots as of the form of the words in Schlei- 
cher's parent speech. If Bopp's analysis in general holds 
good, it is certain that so-called "roots" were the words of the 
primitive speech in a period previous to inflection ; but the 
form attributed to the individual roots merely exhibits the 
opinion of scholars regarding the method of analyzing the 
transmitted words of the Indo-European languages. 

II. THE NOUN. 
A, Stem-forming suffixes. 

It is well known that in the Indo-European there are 
noun-forms originating from the immediate affixion of the 
case-sign to the root, e.g. duc-s ; while the majority have cer- 
tain elements between the root and the case-sign, which we 
call stem-forming suffixes. These consist now of a simple 
vowel, now of a consonant and vowel, like to, ma, ra, or of a 
vowel and consonant, like as, or they have a fuller form, like 
tar^ tama, mant etc. Bopp's opinion concerning those suf&xes 
which consist simply of a, i or u was at first undecided, and 
somewhat in accord with Schlegel's view, as we see from a 
passage in an academical essay of July 28, 1831 (page 15) : 

''The meagre form of these suffixes leads us to easily over- 
look the ancient composition, in the case of those verbal roots 
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which by their agency are made into words, introduced to life 
and clothed with personality. It may be preferable to regard 
these sounds as the feet, with which a root is endowed, or 
which have grown to it in order that it may move upon them 
in its declension ; they may also be regarded as spiritual ema- 
nations of the root, which have come forth, no matter how, 
from its inner being, and have but the semblance of indivual- 
ity, since they are really one with the root, or merely its 
organically developed flower or fruit. But I prefer the ex- 
planation which is the simplest, and which is supported by 
the genesis of other linguistic families ^) ; and since nothing is 
more natural than that word-formation, like grammar in 
general, should, on the whole, depend upon the union of one 
significant element with another, it seems to me hardly pos- 
sible to doubt that the «, for instance, in ^ dam-a 'subduing', 
^subduer' is intended to represent the person who possesses or 
exercises that quality which is designated by the root ^^dam ; 
^ dam-a is therefore as it were a third person of the verb, in 
a nominal (i. e. substantive or adjective) state, independent 
of time-determinations . " 

This theory is brought forward with greater certainty (as 
remarked above) in the Comparative Grammar, where the 
majority of the stem-forming suffixes are derived from pro- 
nouns, while he attempts to trace a portion (e.g. -tar) back to 
predicative roots. Pott follows Bopp's opinion in the main 
(Etym. Forschungen^ 1** edition, 2, pages 454 seq.) . Schlei- 
cher and CuRTius differ from him in giving up the derivation 
from predicative roots; for example, they would assert that 
tar was made up of the two pronominal roots ta and ra, (Cf. 
also KuHN in his Zeitschrift, 14, page 229.) Scherer, on the 
other hand, took up arms for the predicative roots, and was 
in favor of granting much wider scope to this kind of deriva- 
tion than Bopp did, so that he considers it possible, for ex- 
ample, to connect the suffix va with the root av ''satisfy one s 
selT, «fiir. 

It seems a matter of course to the adherents of Bopp's 
agglutination theory that in attempting to explain the stem- 

*) Previously (page 14) the Semitic family had been brought up for 
comparison. 
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forming suffixes recourse should be had to Bopp's two root- 
classes , or to one of them. I must, however, confess (in 
agreement with Scherer] that I can only form a clear idea 
of the derivation of suffixes from predicative roots, since we 
have an excellent analogy before us in support of this deriv- 
ation, in the shape of our German suffixes -Jor, -heit^ -thum. 
It is true, the assumption that pronouns are discernible in 
many suffixes is favored by the identity of form, or the simi- 
larity they bear to pronominal roots, but it is difficult to find 
the connection of meaning. We can say that the pronoun be- 
tokens the person or thing in general, which is afterwards 
more accurately defined by the predicative root to which the 
pronoun is affixed (so Windisch in Cviri:iv^' Studien^ 2, page 
402) ; or that the pronoun points, like an article, to the com- 
pleted word (so CuRTius in his Chronologie) ; but it must al- 
ways appear strange that so many suffixes with almost the 
same meaning appear side by side, and that it is impossible to 
discover in these suffixes aught of the specific sense of the 
pronouns. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot be surprised that 
attempts have been made to explain the stem-forming suffixes, 
in a different manner, as by Benfey, and also, with exclusive 
attention to certain forms of suffixes, by Scherer and Fick. 

Benfey has expounded his theory in several different 
places : in his essays in the Kieler Monatsschrift of the year 
1854 ; in his short Sanskrit Grammar ; in various passages in 
his periodical. Orient und Occident ; and in the briefest and 
clearest form, in an article in the ninth volume oi Kuhn^ s Zeit- 
schrift^ entitled : Ein Abschnitt atcs meiner Vorlesung ilber ver- 
ghichende Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, The 
practical application of the theory can be seen most readily in 
Leo Meyer's Vergleichende Grammatik der griechischen und 
lateinischen Sprache^ 2^^ volume, Berlin, 1865. 

This theory of Benfey can be summed up as follows. 
The suffixes, which in the transmitted languages have such 
varying forms, were not different in the beginning ; on the 
contrary, it is very probable that all, or almost all, must be 
derived from one fundamental form antj which appears in the 
present active participle. But this ant itself is a metamor- 
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phosis of the third person plural in anti. Accordingly, from 
bhdranti "they carry" came bharant- ''carrying", and from this, 
bharor- ''carrier" etc. For the original ant has undergone a 
long succession of phonetic changes ; ant by weakening became 
at J then was corrupted into an, and further into a; at was 
transformed into as^ and an into ar ; a was changed to i, and 
so stems in it^ in and is arose ; further, through affixion of 
"the pronominal theme a" were obtained anta, ata, ana^ ara, 
asa and isa'^ and so on. Those suf&xes, also, which begin 
with V or m^ like vant and mant^ probably belong with the 
above in respect to origin. For perhaps vant was derived from 
a third person plural vanti^ which belongs to a perfect with «. 
But this perfect with v is compounded with bhu 'l)e", and the v 
is the last remnant of babhuva. The suffix mantj on the other 
hand, is supposed to have sprung from tmantj which came from 
tvant; but tvant itself is perhaps a participle from tu "be 
strong". (Cf. Benfey, Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik, § 336, re- 
mark, page 212.) This tvant then became differentiated in 
course of time, so that it developed into tva on the one hand 
and mana on the other. 

If, now, all these assertions could be proved, and all, or 
almost all suffixes accordingly traced back to antj which in 
turn comes from the third person plural, it would at the same 
time be demonstrated that all nouns are derived from verbs, 
and thus the hypothesis of the primary verbs, which was men- 
tioned above (page 78), would be justified. 

Against this theory, as we have just sketched it, we find 
the following weighty arguments : 

First: It is impossible to see clearly how the participle 
could have arisen from the third person plural. It would be 
easier to comprehend how the reverse could take place. {V. 
below, under C. in the following section.) 

Secondly: In the changes which the suffixes undergo, 
phonetic processes are assimied which cannot elsewhere be 
shown to occur. It is also a questionable assumption that one 
and the same form could have developed under like conditions 
into two wholly different shapes, as e. g. tvant into tva on the 
one hand and mana on the other. 

Thirdly : If all nouns can be finally traced back to for- 
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mations with ant, we must assume that the suffixless nouns so 
frequent in the oldest Indian literature, like dvis, ud etc., once 
possessed suffixes and then lost them (of course at a very an- 
cient period] . Benfey does make this assumption, but so far 
as I see it can be supported by nothing except the very neces- 
sity of his system. In conclusion, it must be remarked that 
after all it is impossible to derive all suffixes from ant, and 
that Benfet himself has to make occasional use of pronouns 
as one source of suffixes. ^) 

For the above reasons I cannot agree withBENFEY's view, 
but it is self-evident that in rejecting the hypothesis as a 
whole, we do not necessarily give up every derivation of one 
suffix from another. Whether such a derivation shall be as- 
sumed or not, must be especially considered in each individual 
instance. 

ScuERER, whose general views regarding suffixes have 
already been mentioned, originated the hypothesis that a 
number of suffixes were really signs of the locative, that is, 
that the stems formed by them were locatives. Thus he ob- 
serves in regard to the suffix a : 

^Those who assert that a gives a substantial sense to the 
root, that it is the universal it, or in regard to persons the 
universal he, move in such a dizzy height of abstractions that 
I cannot follow them. All my ideas of language rebel against 
this. I regard the a of stem-formation as no other than the a 
of word-formation, i. e. declension. We know its locative 
meaning and prepositional application, which starts from the 
idea of union with anything. But what is the simplest and 
clearest way of denoting the possessor or accomplisher of an 
action, state or quality? What more so than to say that he is 
in this action, this state, this quality, he is united with them?*^ 
(Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, P* edition, page 331.) 

I object to the above theory that the accomplisher of the 
action, the possessor or exerciser of the quality is really not 
expressed at all (for a bhar-a would thus mean "in carrying", 
but not ^^one who is engaged in carrying") ; and above all. I 

1) A detailed criticism of Benfey's view, with which the above remarks 
are in harmony, is given by Zimmer, Die Nominahuffixe a und a (Stras- 
bourg, 1876). 
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would state that I am persuaded with Kuhn (in his Zeitschrift^ 
18, page 365 seq.) that a locative suffix a, such as Scherer 
assumes, cannot be shown to exist. Nor does it seem to me 
that Scherer has in general made it appear probable that 
declension was prior to stem-formation, so that I am not pre- 
pared to accept the explanation that a stem-forming suffix was 
derived firom a locative. 

Finally, Fick (who must be mentioned third in this con- 
nection) disputed the entire existence of an a-suf&x, in an 
essay in Bezzenberger' s Beitrdge (1, page 1 seq.). He starts 
with the assumption that those stems to which the suffix a 
was previously ascribed, are at bottom identical with certain 
present stems, as e.g. §dfj.o; with the present stem Sejio- in 
SsfjLOjjLsv. Then, in accordance with the root-theory described 
above, he resolves these present stems in a different manner 
from the usual one, separating Ssfxo- not into Ss^t-o, but into 
8s-fjL0, Indo-European da-ma ; and by adopting a similar divi- 
sion in every case, he becomes convinced that a normal stem- 
forming suffix a never existed. But this conclusion leads to 
the greatest difficulties. Consider for example the following: 
are we really to resolve the roots av 'Refresh", as ''be", an 
'TDreathe", am "oppress", and a number of others of like for- 
mation, into a-va etc., assuming a as their foundation, and 
therefore as their simplest root-form? Under this supposition 
the oldest language could hardly be characterized as intellig- 
ible. If Fick's method were mathematically certain, it would 
be impossible to avoid adopting this extraordinary conclusion, 
as Bezzenberger does [Gott. GeLAnz., 1879, article 18, page 
558) ; but as it is, the correctness of the method must be 
doubted, in consequence of a result so difficult to accept. So 
I cannot make up my mind to withhold the name of suffix 
from the element a ; and we shall see below that the occur- 
rence of a in tense-formation is also no sufficient ground for 
denying that it can possess the quality of a noun-suffix. 

I must therefore acknowledge that none of the theories 
mentioned above is more to my taste than that of Bopp. 
Whether, indeed, it ever will be possible to attain to more 
than a certain degree of probability in this field, can be reason- 
ably doubted. 
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I must remark particularly, in conclusion, that in the in- 
dividual languages exactly the same is true of the reality of 
steins as of the reality of roots. Stems can have existed only 
in the primitive speech, before the development of cases. If, 
notwithstanding, we postulate noun-stems in Greek, Latin 
etc., this occurs merely from practical considerations. 



B, Case-formation. 

If in our consideration of the Indo-European cases we 
use the analogy of the declension in the Finno-Tartaric lan- 
guages, we easily arrive at two suppositions, which are also 
recommended by their naturalness, viz., the supposition that 
once, in the Indo-European itself, every case had only one 
and the same sign in all numbers ; and that there was a gen- 
eral plural sign. But it is not possible , by means of the 
case-suMxes which actually exist in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, to establish the correctness of these two suppositions, 
by which several scholars, consciously or unconsciously, have 
been influenced in their attempts to explain the case-suffixes. 
We not only find the most various signs for the same case in 
different numbers (e. g. a« and sya in the genitive singular, 
and am in the genitive plural), but there are also different 
signs for a case in one and the same number (e. g. in the lo- 
cative singular) ; and Schleicher, despite allhis efforts, is by 
no means able to prove the former existence of the plural s in 
all the cases of the plural. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that there is something to be said in favor of the two 
above-mentioned hypotheses, and it is therefore natural to 
suppose that the original form of the Indo-European declen- 
sion has been distorted almost beyond recognition. Reasons 
for such a distortion could be easily found. It is more than 
probable that the Indo-European originally possessed many 
more cases than those we now find in the noun-declension of 
the Sanskrit, and it is therefore possible that where we think 
we discover several endings of one and the same ca«e, there 
were originally several cases, and that the endings are lost 
which would give us the missing parallels to those still pre- 
served. 
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In such a hopeless state of affairs it does not seem expe- 
dient to examine the attempted explanations in detail ; I will 
content myself with briefly indicating the two main tenden- 
cies which can be followed in the explanation. We can either 
assume that the case-suffixes were affixed in the beginning in 
order to denote something similar to the present cases, and 
that they contain pronominal, or pronominal and preposition- 
al elements; or we can assume that stem -forming suffixes 
developed into case-suffixes, so that, for example, the geni- 
tive in -sya would be nothing but a stem used as an adjective. 
This latter opinion is adopted by Curtius for some cases, by 
Abel Bergaigne [Mem. de la soc, de linguistique^ 2, page 
358 seq.) for the majority, by Ltjdwig for all. 

I cannot see what serious objection there can be to grant- 
ing a certain amount of latitude to both theories (as Cuktius 
does) , but the uncertainty is here so great in every case, that 
after repeated consideration of the whole question (to which 
I have been constantly led by my syntactical labors) , I have 
arrived at no other solution than an ever recurring non liqtieL 

m. THE VERB. 

In the present investigation the attempt of course will not 
be made to give a history of the origin of the verbal system, 
so that in this connection much of what has been discussed in 
Curtius' Chronologie^ and recently in my Grundlage der grie- 
chischen Syntax [Synt, Forschungen^ 4), can be passed over 
in silence. The question here is only this, how far the agglu- 
tination theory can be applied in the case of the verb. I shall 
therefore treat only of: A, the tense-stems; B, the mode- 
stems ; and C, the personal endings. 

A, The tense-stems. 

Among the tense-stems we have first to consider the 
manifold form of the present stem. 

Of the syllables which are characteristic of the present 
stems BoFF speaks in his Conjugationssystem, page 61, as fol- 
lows : *ln Greek, as in Sanskrit, certain accidental letters are 
appended to the roots, which are only retained in certain ten- 
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ses, and disappear in the remainder. We might, as in Sans- 
krit, make this the basis of classification into different conju- 
gations, which would then mostly coincide, in their character- 
istics, with the Sanskrit ones.'' 

What Bopp says in the Comparative Grammar, § 495, 
shows a great advance upon this former stand-point. The pas- 
sage in question is as follows : ''It is hardly possible to say 
anything positive concerning the origin of these syllables. It 
seems to me most probable that the majority are pronouns, by 
means of which the action or quality, which was expressed 
in the root in the abstract, becomes something concrete ; for 
example, the expression of the notion *love' becomes an ex- 
pression for the person who loves. But this person is more 
strictly defined by the personal ending, whether it is *!', 
^thou' or *he\'' 

Here we find an intimation of what Benfey and Kuhn 
afterwards announced with respect to the present stem with 
nu, viz., that this is really a noun-stem, and that therefore the 
present-stem dhrmu in dhrsnumds ^we dare" is nothing but the 
adjective dhrmus 'T)old''. This explanation was then extended 
to other present stems, especially to those which end in a. Ac- 
cording to this theory, we see in the o/s of X^y^'F*-^^? Xs^s^s; 
^eoYo-jjLSv, ^soYS-Ts not a union-vowel [Bindevocal] , which is 
interpolated for euphonic reasons, or which (as Pott assumed) 
represents the copula, but the noun-suf&x a of which we have 
spoken above. Whether the same view shall hold good for all 
present stems is a question on which opinions differ. Curtius, 
for example, sees in the present sign ya the verb yd ''go" ; 
others the noun-suffix ia. (Cf. Brugman, Zur Geschichte der 
prdsensstammbildenden Suffixe^ in the Sprachwissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen, hervorgegangen aus Georg Curtius^ grammati- 
scher Gesellschaft zu Leipzig^ Leipzig, printed by Hirzel in 
1879.) At all events, according to this theory the great major- 
ity of present stems would be really noun-stems , with the 
personal endings appended to them in the same way as to 
roots, so that, for instance, the same element would exist in 
ttYO-fiev as in 01^0-; "driver", and an original ageti would re- 
ally mean : "he is driver". 

FicK opposed this view in two articles in the first volume 
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of Bezzenbergek^s Beitrage^ one of which has abready been 
mentioned. He first establishes the fact that noun-stems and 
tense-stems often coincide (overlooking, at that time, the dif- 
ference of vocalism, such as exists between Sojto-c and Sijio-jisv, 
which must certainly be traced back to the parent speech) , 
and concludes from this that it is unlawful in such cases to 
speak of especial noun-suffixes. Now from the simple fact of 
the identity of noun-stems and tense-stems it is impossible 
to draw this conclusion, for this identity may have arisen 
from the subsequent assimilation of the independently formed 
noun-stem to the tense-stem. But this identity is not Pick's 
only ground for his objection to certain nominal stem-forming 
suffixes ; in additioii to this, he seems to be influenced by the 
idea that the tense-stems were always prior to the others. I 
say "seems", because, so far as I can see, he has not expressed 
himself clearly on this point ; yet we can find a number of in- 
dications which tend in that direction, as for example : ''Ipo?, 
[la^fT] and poaxo; are nothing but the verbal forms used as 
nouns" ; or : "the proof that the so-called nominal a-stems are 
identical with verbal a-stems", — in which clause it must be 
noticed that only the noun-stems, which Fick in general 
handles with a certain irony, receive the epithet "so-called". 
He further speaks of the "nominal shading of e into o" (page 
14) ; he accordingly looks upon the vowel of the verb as ori- 
ginal. If, now, the verb-stems are prior to the noun-stems^ 
the question naturally arises, whence do these elements of th^ 
verb originate, which may not receive the name of suffix ? For 
the suffix a Fick made the previously mentioned attempt at an. 
explanation (page 82), but for ia (which he treats in the se- 
cond article) such an attempt is wanting. Accordingly, before 
we can pass definite judgment on Fick's actual theory, we 
must wait until he has perfected his system in this direction. 
At the point which present investigation has reached, the 
affair seems to me to take the following shape. It is obvious 
that the prototypes of certain tense-stems and certain noun- 
stems are the same. Whether, now, we are to assume that 
these prototypes possessed a character which was neither ver- 
bal nor nominal, i. e. such a sense as we ascribe to roots (which 
is Schleicher's opinion) ; or that they were originally nouns. 
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which adapted themselves to the verbal system; or verbal 
stems which were used as nouns, — this is a question which 
each one must answer in accordance with the idea which he 
has formed of the development of Indo-European inflection. 

I pass on to the aorist and future. 

As shown above, it was principally in consequence of a 
scholastic error regarding the three parts of speech that Bopp 
was led to his hypothesis that the root as inheres in the s-ao- 
rist and the future. The origin of the hypothesis cannot, 
therefore, be quoted in defence of its correctness. Let us now 
consider whether other reasons can be adduced in support 
of it. 

Bopp finds such a ground in the circumstance that the s 
appears twice in one form of the Sanskrit aorist, e. g. in dya- 
sisam from ya *'go", which did, indeed , favor the assumption 
that the s belonged to a verb. Brugman (Curtius' Studien^ 
9, page 312) objects to this view, first, that it is difficult to see 
what purpose the reduplication can serve here, and secondly, 
that from the stand-point of the Sanskrit forms an easier and 
more natural explanation is offered. There are in Sanskrit the 
aorists dyasam dyasts dyaslt^ and dvedisam dvedls dvedlt. Is it 
not very natural that after the analogy of dvedisam, a fiamt per- 
son dyasisam should be formed to dyasts '1 I consider ^^^ sup- 
position especially probable, because the existence of this 
aorist is only proved for the Sanskrit.^) I cannot, therefore, 
regard it as an established fact that the double s of dyasisam 
has any weight in favor of Bopp's hypothesis. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied thatBopp's hypo- 
thesis possesses considerable intrinsic probability. For it is a 
very natural supposition that beside the direct inflection of a 
verb, the indirect one, formed by affixing forms of the auxil- 
iary verb as J could also be employed. (Various views can 
meanwhile exist concerning the nature and significance of this 
composition; cf. Curtius, Chronologie, pages 55 and 64.) 

This assumption cannot, indeed, be proved, and it is 



1) Bezzenberger, JBeitrUge, 3, page 159, note, is of a different 
opinion. But cf. Brugman's reply, Morph. Unters., 3, page 83, note. 
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therefore not surprising that another has been brought for- 
ward, namely, by Ascoli (cf. Curtius as quoted above, and 
Kukris Zeitschrift^ 16, page 148), who is of opinion that the 
aorist stem, as well as the present stems (discussed on page 93) , 
has, perhaps, a nominal character. But the aorist stem by no 
means furnishes so plausible a foundation for the hypothesis as 
the present stems, and accordingly this supposition seems to 
me improbable. The future is, in the main, subject to the 
same judgment as the /S'-aorist. 

B. The mode-stems, 

Johannes Schmidt has demonstrated (v. Kukris Zeit- 
sckrift, 24, page 303 seq.) that the sign of the optative in 
Indo-European was ia and f , with the distinction that ia occurs 
wherever the syllable has the main accent, and t where this is 
not the case. Accordingly, we shall have to assume that iU is 
the original form of the mode-element, and I a contraction of 
it. Can, now, this ia be considered identical with the Sans- 
krit verb ya? This view, which is on the whole that of BopPy 
is opposed by a weighty objection (also emphasized by Schmidt) 
in respect to the meaning involved. The first person can be 
explained very well in this way, but not the second and third ; 
thus it seems as if kanyas^ under this supposition, can only 
mean **thou wishest to kill", and not what it in reality signi- 
fies, — "I wish thee to kill". The question arises, however, 
whether we shall allow the whole hypothesis to be shipwreck- 
ed on this difficulty. We could perhaps assume that the mean- 
ing of the first person influenced that of the second and third, 
or we could regard the future significance as the original one, 
and derive the wish from it. (Cf. Synt. Forsck,^ 4, page 115 
seq.) Postponing to another opportunity the further discussion 
of this difficult question, I will content myself with having 
here intimated the various possible methods of explanation. 

In regard to the subjunctive, of which a is the well- 
known sign, Scherer sees in the a of kdnati *Tie shall kill" 
the same a in which he recognizes a locative suffix. Such an 
explanation would, it is true, correspond to the sense of the 
subjunctive (for kana would then mean *'for killing") ; but as 
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already remarked (p. 89), I cannot grant the existence of an 
Indo-European locative suffix a. Scherer's attempt cannot, 
therefore, bring into disrepute the* view of Curtius, that the 
subjunctive is in form nothing but an indicative ; i. e. the sub- 
junctive hdnati has the same formation as the indicative bhdr^ 
ati. Curtius explains the meaning of such indicatives as 
originally duratwe, and tries to derive from this the notion of 
the subjunctive, on which point I have expressed my agree- 
ment with him in Synt, Forsch., 1. I will now acknowledge, 
however, that there is no necessity of assuming such an inter- 
mediate stage of meaning, and I would therefore prefer not to 
make that the basis of a derivation of the subjunctive from 
the indicative ; but the external similarity of forms like hdnati 
and bhdrati still seems to me a very strong ground for assum- 
ing their original identity. I am inclined to agree with Ci/R- 
Tius in regarding the subjunctive with a as a sort of formation 
by analogy. In the distribution of meaning to the different 
persons the same difficulty exists in the subjunctive as in the 
optative. 

C. The personal endings. 

I have previously (page 71 seq.) characterized a« probable 
the assumption that pronouns inhere in the personal endingM 
of the verb, and shall not at present return to the argumento 
for and against agglutination; I will simply bring forward 
what seems worth discussing within the bounds of the theory 
itself. 

In the first place, it must be remarked that not all t\m 
scholais who consider affixion as on the whole {>robable are 
willing to accept it in the case of all the persons, lli/ere is a 
division e^edally in regard to the explanation of the third 
person plinal of the active. The resemblance l>etween the 
present active participle and this penon is so conspicuous that 
there is a strong inclination to seek for some genetic relation 
between the two forms. hK%VKY msAtt this attempt by deriv- 
ing -ant from "unti. I have already ^page SS; declared thai I 
am not of his opinion. Ajsooli and KituoxAY have auiopted 
the <^posile mediod; the kttersays \JH/9rph9Ug, UnUfM.^ 1^ 
pagel37j: 
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'*Who knows that bhdranti is not the stem of the participle 
(bhdrant) , which our Indo-European forefathers used as third 
person plural, and to which later, although still in the period 
of the primitive speech, they affixed -i after the analogy of 
bhdratir 

It is difficult to decide whether the greater probability 
lies on the side of this view or that of Pott (i. e. that two pro- 
nominal stems, 7ia and to, are contained in the ending -nti)^ 
leavingBopp's theory wholly out of account, according to which 
n indicates the plural in a symbolic way. Scherer goes far- 
ther than the above scholars, and considers that the third per- 
son singular is also of nominal origin, i. e. that it is the 
locative of a participle. But there is no participle which stands 
in so close a relation to the third person singular as the pres- 
ent active participle does to the third person plural, so that 
the customary explanation seems to me the most natural, ac- 
cording to which the stem ta (which adapted itself to mi and 
si in respect to form, as well as in its lack of distinction in 
gender] inheres in the suffix ti, (Cf. also Kuhn in his Zeit- 
schrift^ 18, page 402 seq.) 

It therefore seems probable that the three endings of the 
singular and the first two of the plural (the dual we leave out 
of the discussion) must be regarded as pronominal roots (which 
combine with the verb in a more general sense than could be 
expressed by one of the later cases) , while the possibility must 
be held in reserve that the third person plural was originally 
nominal (like the Latin amamini) , being subsequently added 
to the system of endings, and assimilated to the other forms.^) 

All suppositions respecting the processes of composition, 
change and mutilation which the personal endings probably 
underwent in the parent language are amenable to grave ob- 
jections. If we assume — to give merely one example — that 
si was derived from tva, there is no proof that this cannot have 
taken place ; but neither can any analogous process in the prim- 
itive speech be quoted in support of this assumption, which 

^) This supposition is made in regard to the imperative suffix -tait, 
which was explained as an ablative, first by Scherer, and afterwards by 
Brugman (Morph, Uniers,, 1, page 163). Yet the transition from the 
ablative meaning to the imperative is difficult to find. 
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rests simply upon the intrinsic probability of the supposition 
that all the suffixes of the second person belong to one stem. 
Now this probability is not so overwhelmingly great as to ex- 
clude all doubt. For why, Brugman asks [Morph. Unters,, 
1, page 135), would it not be just as possible to assume two 
steins for the pronoun of the second person, as for the pro- 
noun of the first person, where the attempt would certainly 
not be made to trace back forms like nas and vaydm to the 
same stem-form? 

Equally unsatisfactory is the explanation of the middle 
endings by means of the double affixion of pronouns. It is 
true that their connection with the active endings is indubi- 
table, but the method of development of the separate middle 
forms can hardly be established with certainty. The folio w- 
ing.difficulty must be especially considered. Schleicher and 
CuRTros explain the separate forms independently, assuming 
that the process of composition and mutilation has taken place 
in the case of each one. But is it not quite as natural to as- 
sume that the like endings are partly due to a process of bor- 
rowing? The other theory, which discovers a vowel-strength- 
ening in the at of the middle, cannot command our unqual- 
ified approval. I must accordingly hold to the opinion express- 
ed in the Synt. Forsch., 4, page 69, viz. : that none of the 
proffered explanations is secure enough for us to be able to 
erect hypothetical structures, syntactical or otherwise, 
upon it. 

And the same is true with regard to the other questions 
which come up in this connection. In each separate instance 
we seem to find that the means at our command are not suffi- 
cient to enable us to choose with certainty between the differ- 
ent possibilities of development which are open to us. We 
must also bear in mind that the forms which we deduce by 
comparing the individual Indo-European languages have a 
long period of development behind them, a development 
which has perhaps so metamorphosed the forms in question as 
to render it impossible to recognize their original character. 
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We have already found in our discussion of the notio 
'*root" that there are two periods to be distinguished in th 
history of the Indo-European, viz., the pre-inflectional or root- 
period, and the inflectional period. Bopp, it is true, did not 
express this idea in direct terms , and Pott even rejected it 
(although inconsistently, as we have seen) , but we have shown 
above (page 76) that it is the inevitable consequence of Bopp's 
analyses. The inflection itself, however, cannot have attained 
its completeness in a moment, but must have developed by 
difierent stages, and hence the inflectional period must be sub- 
divided. Credit is above all due to Curtius for having, in his 
Chronologic, brought into especial prominence the idea that 
in the development of language, just as in the stratification of 
rocks, difierent layers must be recognized. 

But it is another question whether he (or any other, as 
ScHERER, for example) has succeeded in defining with any 
degree of probability the periods through which the formation 
of Indo-European infiection has actually passed. As may be 
inferred from the opinions expressed in this chapter, I do not 
feel myself in a position to discuss this question. Every hy- 
pothetical structure presupposes the existence of a number of 
single hypotheses, which may be regarded in themselves as 
securely established, and can then serve as support for the 
less certain ones. Now after having adopted a more or less 
skeptical stand-point in regard to each of the individual form- 
analyses, I must draw the conclusion that no structure can be 
reared on such a foundation. I must therefore confine myself 
to the assertion that inflection undoubtedly developed grad- 
ually, and not instantaneously, while I question whether the 
material we possess is sufficient to enable us to define the pe- 
riods of its development. 

The affair would, indeed, present a different aspect if we 
were in condition to amass new material ; and Ascoli has made 
this attempt. This distinguished philologist, who is at home 
in the Semitic as well as Indo-European field, assumes that 
the Indo-European and Semitic parent speech were derived 
from a common source, and that they even possess certain 
noun-stems and the rudiments of declension in common. 
Were this assumption correct, it would prove that the inflec- 
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t;ion of the Indo-European began with the formation of noun- 
stems. I have too little familiarity with the Semitic field to 
pass judgment on AsGOLfs reasoning; and must therefore, to 
my regret, content myself with referring the reader to Ascoli^s 
own demonstration (most accessible in Kritische Studien, 
page 21). 



Having concluded our special discussion, we will now 
turn back to the beginning of this chapter, and inquire : has 
the agglutination theory been verified in individual cases? I 
can scarcely believe that the patient reader, who has followed 
me through the whole of the above demonstration, will reply 
with a confident ^^yes". For in the individual analyses a cer- 
tain probability, at best, and not infrequently an empty *^non 
liquefy has been the result. Accordingly, at the end of a long 
and toilsome pilgrimage we find ourselves no nearer the goal. 
Even now we cannot go beyond our previous assertion, that 
the principle of agglutination is the only one which furnishes 
an inteUigible explanation of the forms. 

There is nothing else we have met with which deserves 
the name of principle, certainly not the so-called ^^symbolicar 
explanation, in which Bopp in some cases takes refuge, and 
for which Pott exhibits a still greater partiality. I do not 
feel competent to consider this method of explanation more in 
detail at present. For so far as I can see, it is so subjective 
that a discussion pro and con cannot be instituted. 

Since, now, after our whole discussion the principle of 
agglutination is all that survives, the question arises whether 
it would not be better to relinquish philological metaphysics 
altogether, and confine ourselves to what can be really known ; 
that is, whether we shall not define as the task of Indo-Euro- 
pean philology the deduction of the fundamental forms (in 
ScHiiEicHEK's sense), and the explanation of the individual 
forms from these. As we saw above, Johannes SciiKii>T tias 
expressed an opinion which tends in this direction, and many 
philologists certainly agree with him. 

But I do not believe that this view will become general. 
The attempts to analyze the parts of speech do not, after all, 
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depend upon the arbitrary decisions and fancies of scholar^a 
but are founded upon certain linguistic facts (as, for examples ^ 
the resemblance of the personal and stem-forming suffixes t^> 
certain pronouns , and the like) , and therefore will probably 
be repeated in future. Whether, indeed, in after times a more 
satisfactory result will be attained, it is not the province of 
the present to decide. 



CHAPTER VI. 



PHONETIC LAWS. I) 

After having briefly shown in Part First how the notion 
of phonetic law has been constantly increasing in importance 
in the field of philology, I now pass to its discussion, which I 
shall handle in the following manner : I shall first explain the 
stand-point of Georg Curtius, and then append my own 
treatment of the subject. I do not aim to say anything new in 
this discussion, but will merely strive to give a brief though 
comprehensive outline of what has been said by others. 

In order to fully appreciate the stand-point of G. Cur- 
tius, we must remember (what may be easily forgotten now- 
a-days, when Curtius' principles are often opposed as being 
too lax) that his espec^l endeavor was to prove that a more 
rigorous order exists in the realm of sounds than his pre- 
decessors had succeeded in establishing, and thus to place 
etymology on a surer foimdation. In the Grundzuge, 5*^ edi- 
tion, page 80 [English translation, 1, page 104], he says : 



1 The more recent literature on this subject may be found in the 
detailed and instructive essay of Misteli on Phonetic Laws and Analogy" 
(Lautgesetz und Anahgie), in Lazarus & Steinthal's Zeitschrift fiir 
Valkerpsychologie^ 11, page 365 seq. In the following pages not only what 
is quoted by Misteli, but also the essays of Benfet and his adherents, on 
the same topic, are especially taken into account. 
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'If there really had occurred in the history of language 
such very sporadic variations and completely diseased and un- 
accountable corruptions of sound as are confidently assumed 
by many scholars, we should be obliged to renounce etymolo- 
gising altogether. For it is only what is regular, and intern- 
ally coherent, that can be scientifically investigated ; what is 
arbitrary can at most be guessed at, never decided with cer- 
tainty. The case is however, I believe, not quite so bad as 
that", but (page 81) ''it is precisely in the life of sounds that 
fixed laws may be most surely discovered, which act almost 
with the consistency of the forces of nature". 

CuRTius, therefore, although he does distinguish an irreg- 
ular or sporadic substitution of sounds [Lautvertretung]^ in 
opposition to the regular one, would by no means assert that 
phonetic change is in part exempt from all laws, and given 
over to chance and arbitrary action. ''It is needless to say", as 
he remarks farther on (page 90), "that we do not regard either 
the one or the other class of phonetic change as accidental, 
but rather start with the opinion that laws penetrate this pho- 
netic side of the language, as they do the whole." 

How it is possible, despite this regularity, which prevails 
throughout language, for corruptions and abnormal changes 
to occur in the substitution of sounds, will become clear to us 
if we consider more closely the nature of this regularity. 

In the first place, Curtius sees in all phonetic movement 
a pervading tendency or inclination. The fundamental ten- 
dency of phonetic change is a descending, diminishing one, or 
as Curtius prefers to call it, "disintegration" fVertoitterungJ, 
"For in fact it is very natural to make a comparison with the 
stones, which are gradually diminished and wasted by atmo- 
spheric influences, yet in spite of this retain their core so per- 
sistently." (Page 409 [trans., 2, page 4].) Of course in the 
case of sounds the cause of the diminution does not lie in the 
action of external forces , but depends upon human conve- 
nience, which ever strives to make the pronunciation easier and 
easier. "Convenience is and remains the chief factor in pho- 
netic change under all circumstances." (Page 23, note.) But 
this convenience displays itself chiefly in two tendencies. 
First, there is an inclination to exchange the less convenient 
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place of articulation for the more convenient, and therefore, 
since the place of articulation is more inconvenient the farther 
back it is situated, the inclination to form the sounds farther 
forward in the mouth can be established as a general tendency 
in phonetic change. So p arises in place of A, but not k in 
place of ^. Secondly, the sound which in its nature is more 
difficult to pronounce is replaced by the more easily pronounce- 
able one, and accordingly the so-called "explosive sounds" 
[Explosivlaute] pass over into the "fricative sounds" [Fricatifh 
lautej, while the opposite process does not take place. So t 
becomes 5, but s does not become t. All phonetic change, even 
the sporadic, comes under these chief norms, whose validity 
CuRTius tries to establish in special instances. "Even in the 
case of sporadic substitution of sounds, we must be guided by 
the principle that only a transition of the stronger sound into 
the weaker may be expected, and not the reverse." (Page 437.) 

Phonetic change, therefore, may not overstep the general 
conditions imposed by these norms, although we must allow 
it a certain freedom of motion within these limits. Thus the 
original a of the European languages is represented, now by a, 
now by e or 0, without definite discoverable grounds for this 
change of coloring ; the Indo-Eiu*opean guttural tenuis appears 
in Greek now as x, now as ir, now as t, also without the pos- 
sibility of adducing satisfactory reasons for this divergence; 
and in addition to these irregularities, which can always be 
brought into some system or ranged under some category, 
there are isolated abnormities, as for example, when an s at 
the beginning of a word regularly falls out in Greek, but a 
00? is preserved by the side of 0?, and many similar phe- 
nomena, with which every one is acquainted through practical 
experience. 

CuRTius by no means regards as wholly inexplicable this 
great mass of isolated exceptions, irregularities, corruptions 
and arrested forms, however he may christen them ; he seeks, 
indeed, to discover the forces which can interrupt the normal 
course of phonetic change. Of such forces he mentions two: 
effort to preserve the significant sounds or syllables, and 
analogy. The first point he has especially treated in his 
remarks on the range of phonetic laws, particularly in Greek 
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and Latin {Ber, der phil.-hist, Classe der Konigl. sacks. Oes. 
der Wissenschaften, 1870, July 1). Curtius tries to show in 
this essay that sounds and syllables which are felt to contain 
the chief significance oppose disintegration longer than others, 
and that accordingly the importance of the sounds must not be 
neglected in our judgment of phonetic change. AVhat he says 
about the t of the optative may serve as an example : 

''The Greeks in general had a strong inclination to drop 
the last sound of the diphthongs ending in i, before vowels ; 
hence we find ao), s«>, o«> for the older ay ami, izoim frequently 
for irotitt), etc. They followed the same tendency in the geni- 
tive singular, where at an early period oio was contracted to 
00 and further to oo, Doric and Aeolic m. On the other hand, 
the 01 remained undisturbed in optative forms like Soitjv, Xi- 
yotev, Ysvo(aTo, iroiotTjv. Aaxorjv = Xa/otfii is only transmitted 
to us as an Aeolic form (Ahrens, page 133). It was evidently 
more necessary to save the modensign than the t of the geni- 
tive. The latter case could still be plainly recognized without 
I, even after contraction had taken place, while the optative 
formations would be almost unrecognizable without this i, or 
at all events very imlike the other forms of the mode", etc. 

The second point, analogy, has not been comprehensively 
treated by Curtius, but like other philologists, he has occa- 
sionally employed analogy as a principle in explanation. He 
by no means fails to observe that an important influence is 
exerted upon the whole theory of language by the conception 
which is formed of the working of analogy. In this connection, 
a sentence of the article mentioned above (of the year 1870), 
page 2, is of especial interest : 

''Two fundamental notions are of the highest importance 
for linguistic research, that of analogy, and that of phonetic 
laws. I think I can hardly be mistaken in asserting that the 
difference of opinion which exists concerning individual ques- 
tions depends in large measure upon the latitude allowed to 
each of these notions in the life of language." 

By means of these two mental forces, i. e. perception of 
the significant value of a sound, and of the power of analogy, 
it is possible to explain many of the existing deviations, al- 
though by no means all. According to Curtius' view, quite a 
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large number remain, and I will call particular attention to 
one point, which seems to me of prime importance. Cuktius 
not seldom assumes that from one and the same sound, or one 
and the same group of sounds, different results can arise under 
precisely similar circumstances. The declension of the com- 
parative affords an example. From the (lefCovoo^, which we 
must presuppose, could arise either fjieiCoooc, with retention of 
the a, and from this fisiCouc ; or fieiCovoc (perhaps through the 
intermediate form [leiCovvo?) , with retention of the v. (Cf. Er- 
Iduterungen zu Curtius' griech. Schulgr.^ page 68.) It seems 
to me that such doublets'' (as Breal calls them, in Mem. de la 
8oe. de linguistique de Paris ^ 1, page 162 seq.) can only be ex- 
plained by Curtius under the supposition that the speakers 
chose freely, and of course unconsciously, between existing 
possibilities. They are of especial importance in forming a 
conception of the phonetic laws, as we shall see later. 

In this system of Curtius, which we have roughly out- 
lined above, although not accurately portrayed, three notions 
are especially prominent: phonetic laws, analogy, and the 
preservation of sound on account of sense. I will discuss these 
three notions in inverse order. 

In regard to the last point, the influence of sense on sound, 
I cannot convince myself that Curtius' view is the correct 
one. There is an objection to it on general grounds. It seems 
to me we are not justified in assuiming that the Hindus and 
Greeks had a perception, which we have ceased to possess, 
of the significance of the individual sound in a linguistic 
form. For they, as well as we, had only completed words, 
which were transmitted to them from generation to genera- 
tion ; and that primeval period in which, according to the 
BoppiAN assumption, the Indo-European forms were con- 
structed, by the composition of significant elements, lay for 
them, no less than for us, in the twilight of the past^ whence 
no enlightening ray could reach them. It also seems as if , in 
single points, more plausible explanations might be found for 
several of the phenomena discussed by Curtius. Thus in my 
opinion the preservation of the i in the optative, referred to 
above, may be more correctly regarded as due to the in- 
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fluence of analogy. It seems, in fact, the most natural 
assumption that §oiy]v remained (i. e. did not become 8o7]v] 
because it formed part of a series SoTpiev, SoTts etc. The 
case is the same with the is of the genitive in noctis (cf . CuR- 
Tius in the above article, page 22), which was retained in con- 
sequence of the innumerable is^6 in the genitive, while no sim- 
ilar analogy prevailed to an equal extent in the nominative ; 
the same is also true with regard to the i of cpoXaEi, which was 
more protected than that of dvi, etc. Different explanations 
may be found for other points introduced by Curtius ; thus, 
as he himself intimates, in explaining the different forms of 
prepositions, we must take into account the difference of ac- 
cent, according as they are or are not used as proclitics. In 
this case, since the accent is a very important factor in the 
phonetic aspect of a word, we must seek the explanation on 
the phonetic side. Of course I am unable to solve many of 
the unexplained difficulties which Curtius brings forward in 
the article mentioned above ; but I can at least assert that no 
conclusive proof has yet been given that those sounds which 
were felt to contain the chief significance were occasionally 
preserved, in direct opposition to prevalent phonetic laws. 

I am therefore of the opinion that we have not yet the 
right to admit this idea into the repertoire of philology. 

Analogy J the second of the notions emphasized by Cur- 
tius, has already been mentioned in its historical develop- 
ment. I will here repeat that this principle was not ignored 
in earlier times ^) , but that lately it has been much more fre- 
quently applied, owing to various causes, among which are 
the example of modem tongues, the conviction that the new 
formations of individual languages depend upon imitative for- 
mation, and above all, the attempt to establish exceptionless 
rules in the case of phonetic change. The question arises 



1) In MiSTELl's article, Benfey might have been! quoted, as well as 
Pott and Curtius, since as early as the year 1865, in the Orient und Occi- 
defU, 3, page 225, he spoke as follows regarding the Vedic language : ^It 
is not without a purpose that throughout this essay I have called attention 
to the examples of false analogy, by which the Vedic language is forced 
into the most diverse channels." 
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whether and in what way this frequency of application can be 
justified, and whether it is possible to set certain limits to the 
employment of the principle of analogy, and within these to 
hold fast to certain distinctions and divisions. 

In regard to the first point, the demarcation of the field, 
so far as I can see, no practical directions have hitherto been 
given. It is true that Misteli in the article quoted above, 
page 410, laid down the principle that not too many and not 
too complicated workings of analogy must be assumed for the 
individual instance ; but this general direction is no help m 
the individual instance, since in each case the question "what 
is many "P and "what is complicated f will find various answers. 

Another suggestion seems more plausible at the first 
glance. It is natural to assume that the forms which exercise 
the attractive force (i. e. produce the analogy) must be more 
numerous than the attracted ones. But on closer examination 
this reasoning is found to be invalid. In my opinion, at least, 
Brugman is right when he argues (in Kuhris ZeiUchrifl^ 24, 
page 50, and Morph, Unters., 1, page 82 seq.) that the action 
of analogy takes place gradually, that is, one form may attract 
a second to it, these two a third , fourth and fifth, and these 
further the following ones, up to the thousandth, etc., so that 
we can easily imagine that a mere handful of forms may have 
served as the model for thousands. Such cases do actually 
occur; thus, Brugman adduces the fact, already established 
by other scholars, that "four Old Slavonic yerhSj jesmt, vetm^ 
damt axii jarni, have brought it to pass that in New Slovenian 
and New Servian the verbs of all the conjugational classes end 
in -w in the first person singular^, — and similar examples. 
(Cf. Morph. Vhtersuch.y 1, page 83.) 

It seems to me, therefore, that hardly any practical sug- 
gestions have been offered in regard to the boundaries within 
which the action of analogy takes place. 

Perhaps it would be easier to say something of the various 
kinds of formation by analogy. Since a formation by analogy 
is a change of form which occurs in consequence of an asso- 
ciation of ideas, we can make a classification from three fol- 
lowing points of view : from the nature of the psychic processes 
which play a part in such a formation ; from the constitution 
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of the words in question ; and from the result attained by the 
action of analogy. I will discuss these three points briefly in 
the above order. 

First, in regard to the classification according to the 
psychic processes : much that Mistbli has brought forward on 
this subject may serve to introduce its discussion, which has 
not yet begun in earnest. I will only emphasize one point 
here : it is important to distinguish whether a transfer of form 
has taken place of itself, so to speak (as is the case in the 
greater majority of instances) , or whether the speaker, finding 
the form which is demanded by the phonetic laws for some 
reason inconvenient , seeks for some other formation, and as 
the result of this search a transfer of form takes place. An 
example of the latter sort is the Latin dative and ablative plu- 
ral in -abtcSj which frequently occurs in deabus, Jiliabus and 
UbertabuSj and in isolated instances in other words. As is 
most clearly shown by the passages in Neue's Formerdehre der 
lateinischen Sprache, 2^^ edition, 1, page 22, these dative-ab- 
lative forms arose where a distinction from the corresponding 
forms of the masculine was needed. There was no objection 
to saying di deaeque, deorum dearumque, deos deasque; but 
what should be said in the dative and ablative, — dis disque ? 
There was a similar drawback to the use of ^lia in wills or 
other provisions qicae pertinent ad necessitatem juris. Suppose, 
for example, provision must be made in case a son or sons, a 
daughter or daughters are living. Should it be worded : yUio 
seujiliis^ Jilia seufiliis exstantibus^ t It was evidently in such 
and similar predicaments that the forms in -abtis originated, 
and the process can hardly have been other than the follow- 
ing : another form is sought instead of dis and Jiliis^ which in 
special cases could not be employed ; and this form is suggest- 
ed in consequence of the connection subsisting in the mind of 
the speaker between the s^Jie^Jiliae^ Jiliarum^ Jiliis.filias^ and 
duaej duarunij duabus, duas. In ordinary speech the ablative 
duabus can exercise no attractive force on mensis and the rest, 
because their ts is protected by connection with the Is of the 
second declension, which has the same significance. Not until 
this connection is for some special reason dissolved, does 
duabus exert its attractive force. The old grammarians are 
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therefore quite correct in saying that the forms deabus etc. 
were created differentiae causa ; but the impulse toward differ- 
entiation was not able to evolve new and original formations, 
only imitative ones, after existing models. This impulse to 
differentiate can accordingly be classed among the motives 
which are active in the construction of forms by analogy. (Cf. 
MiSTELi as quoted above, page 472.) 

We find a second ground of classification in the constitu- 
tion of the words in question, that is, in the conditions which 
must be present in the words before any action of analogy can 
take place. Under this head we must ask first of all whether 
words connected only by sound, and also whether words con- 
nected only by sense, can influence each other through the 
working of analogy. I should be inclined to answer the first 
question in the negative, the second in the affirmative. To 
illustrate the first, Misteli gives a good example (page 434), 
which I will repeat here : 

'^Although xa&(Co), dxa&ioa forms in the future xa&t(o, -fti- 
8i<;, -OtsT, as if xa& were the root and iCco the ending, as in 
^t&l^my paStoofiat, so that scarcely a shadow (in the i) of the 
root sed remains ; yet despite the identity of ending, xa^Ce, 
xafttCov, -&iC«), -ft(C«)v, -ft(Coi<; have not the remotest connec- 
tion with, for example, a irpoppiCs, itpoppiCov, -p(C«>; -p(C®v, 
-p(Coi? ; the gulf between noun and verb cannot be bridged 
over by any amount of phonetic identity, and it is only be- 
cause we regard this as self-evident that we can speak of 
purely phonetic analogy." 

As to the second point, it is at least clear that endings 
whose function is identical enter into association, even with- 
out phonetic similarity; thus, aycttvoi; arises from analogy 
with the dative plural in -ot;, while there is no seductive sim- 
ilarity of form between ot (in aY&at) and oi?. Whether the same 
can be observed in word-stems (e. g. whether the form of the 
adjective ''good" can influence the form of the adjective ''bad'*, 
or the like) must be more accurately investigated. Carolina 
MiGHAELis (Studien zur romanischen JVortschdp/unff, page 35) 
assumes such an attractive force in the case of the, Italian 
ffreve, which would accordingly owe its e to the influence of 
the e of leve. In the second place, we must remark that in 
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inflected words the associative action can start either from the 
wordHstem or from the endings, and in this connection a di- 
stinction must be drawn between material ^m^ formal analogi- 
cal construction.!) An example of material formation by ana- 
logy is the Greek r^inu which came from the previously 
existing form iqSoot through the influence of i^oso;, r^iz^ r^Becov. 
In the singular the forms 1^80?, 7;8o, yj86v were able to resist 
the attractive force (although r^io. does occasionally appear) : 
but in the plural, where, after the assimilation of the accusa- 
tive to the nominative, Yj8oot was the only case with o, that 
constituent part of the forms (all jbelonging to one series 
which was felt to contain the chief significance was made uni- 
form. The innumerable ybrma/ constructions by analogy are 
illustrated by forms like aycivoK;, Herzens etc. 

A third ground of classification is found in the result of 
the transfer of form ^ according as the original form is wholly 
supplanted by the imitative formation, as is the case with 
IXoaajiev, which probably took the place of an older *sXoo|jlsv ; 
or both forms exist side by side, as in the genitive senatus and 
senati. The question also comes up, whether an intermediate 
form can arise through the mutual influence of two forms, a 
species of formation which has received the name of **forma- 
tion by contamination" [ ContaminationshUdung ] , An example 
would be the Latin jednoris by the side of jecur. As the 
Sanskrit shows, where the stems yakan and yakrt exist side 
by side, the Latin paradigm was once yc<?or, *jecinis ^ and 
jednoris is ''contaminated" from both stem-forms. 

But these and similar attempts, which may possibly be 
made, to classify the whole mass of analogical formations, can- 
not possess any considerable value for the practical application 
of the science, since the first task must be to collect material 
systematically in the newly explored field. I think such a 
collection would have the greatest likelihood of success if the 
inflectional forms of a definite linguistic period could be taken 
up, and the inquiry instituted, in what analogical formations 
each individual form was either actively or passively involved. 
This would be the easiest way to obtain a comprehensive view 

1) OsTHOPF in particular (following Paul) called attention to this 
classification in the lecture we shall mention below. 
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of the different series of forms which exist, or once existed, in 
the consciousness of the speakers. We should then find that 
all the cases of a word taken together form a series (from 
which fact we can explain, among other things, the leveling 
processes [ Ausgleichungen] which take place between strong 
and weak cases), and also the corresponding cases in several 
(although not in all) subdivisions of declension, as we can see 
from the transfer of the locative au of the t^stems to the t-stems 
in Sanskrit [kavau formed after the analogy of bhanau). We 
should also find that nouns which belong together in meaning 
are so firmly welded into a group that occasionally even their 
cases undergo a leveling process. Thus the case-ending in 
ur (or us] of pdti 'Tiusband", j'dni '*wife", sdkhi "friend'', i. e. 
pdtyur^ Jdnyur, sdkhyur^ has certainly followed the genitive of 
the nouns of relationship, like pitur, (Cf. Wackernagel, 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 25, page 289.) 

In the verb we should find these interchanges [ Verschling- 
ungen] in still greater abundance. We very soon see that 
not only the forms of one mode constitute a series, — e.g. 
ics7ro(&ajjL£v formed from TrsTroi&a in place of * TreTrtftfjiev , and so 
with the corresponding form of different indicatives, e. g. 
eXoos, whose £ was derived from ecpeps ^) (cf.MiSTELi as quoted 
above, page 436), — but that also the tense-systems of the 
individual verb influence each other in such a way that dif- 
ferences which have arisen phonetically, and which are so 
great that they threaten to break up the system of the whole 
verb, are adjusted ; thus the old 8eXXa>, e^aXov has been sup- 
planted by paXXo), epaXov; cf. Johannes Schmidt, K. Z., 25, 
page 153. In the same way we find that the corresponding 
tense-systems of different verbs are connected in the mind of 
the speaker ; hence e.g. the lengthening of the i in aorists 
like dpipatat^ which very probably arose after the model of 
dcikradatj so that now the same rhythm exists in all the forms 
which belong together. 2) 



1) Brugman, Morph. Vnt., 1, page 161, derives this e of the sigmatic 
aorist from the original e of the perfect, and following him, GustavMeyeb, 
Or. Grammatiky page 402. [Transl.] 

2) In accordance with the above, my former statement in the AUM' 
aches Verbum, page 110, must be modified. 



i 
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If such a consideration gives us an idea of the series and 
network of formations under which the word-forms are ranged 
in the mind of the speaker, we shall at once be able to form- 
ulate an important methodic principle (which has often been 
formulated; v. the passage in MiSTELfs article, page 408), 
viz., the principle that the forms which stand outside the net- 
work of series, those, that is, which do not belong to the in- 
flectional systems, have in their favor the probability that they 
will exhibit the unimpeded action of phonetic laws. At the 
same time, it must be clear from the few examples I have ad- 
duced that in all, even the oldest periods of the existing lan- 
guages (and why not also in the Indo-European parent 
speech?), we may expect to find formations by analogy. It is 
true they will appear most frequently in more modern periods, 
because there a coincidence of the form-systems is favored by 
the more advanced mutilation of the endings. Yet we must 
again emphasize the fact that we are at present confined to 
general impressions and approximate estimates, since an ex- 
haustive and classified material is not yet at hand. 

I come to the third notion, — phonetic laws. In opposi- 
tion to the view of Curtius, Leskien and others have, as we 
saw, brought forward a doctrine which can be most simply 
expressed as follows : phonetic laws in themselves admit of no 
exceptions. This phrase, which will be tested later, requires 
explanation. In the first place, it is self-evident that in order 
to become acquainted with regular phonetic development in 
its purity we must subtract all such results of analogical action 
as were described in the preceding section, and then we must 
consider that the natural development of sounds can be best 
studied in those languages which are as nearly as possible in 
a state of nature. The literary languages are less adapted tO/ 
this aim, because they always possess a mass of borrowed 
words, borrowed either from foreign languages, or from relat- 
ed dialects, or from former periods of the same language, which 
are now only represented in literary monuments, — a borrow- 
ed mass, much of which has been so absorbed into the native 
material of the language that it is no longer felt by the speak- 
er to be foreign. Which of us, even though he be a linguistic 

Dblbk6ck, Introduction to the Stady of Language. S 
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scholar, would suspect, for example, that the word echt is a 
foreign word, which was received into the New High German 
literary language from the Low German? — and yet the fact 
does not admit of doubt. Echt is, as Grimm expresses it, "a 
word unknown in all high dialects of the ancient language ; 
even today the common people of Switzerland, Bavaria and 
Suabia are not familiar with it, and become acquainted with 
it only through the written language". 

With the literary languages of antiquity the case is of 
course the same, or nearly the same, as with New High Ger- 
man, only we are more seldom in a position to prove that the 
borrowing has taken place, and must limit ourselves to sup- 
positions. The Attic yswaTo?, for instance, with its double v, 
is opposed to the phonetic condition of the Attic dialect, just 
as echt with its cht is to that of the New High German; would 
not the supposition, therefore, be justified (even although it 
cannot be historically proved) that the much-used -yswato; was 
borrowed from an Aeolic dialect, just as the much-used echt 
was from a Low German one ? The more words we find in a 
dialect which are liable to this suspicion of being borrowed 
from another linguistic mass, the more difficult it is to dis- 
cover the original phonetic condition of this dialect. Now it 
is well known that it is precisely in the artificially developed 
Greek tongues that the borrowing of words|[and turns of expres- 
sion plays an important part, and it is accordingly just here 
that there is danger of regarding what is foreign as native, and 
of thus assuming exceptions to the rule, whereas we really have 
phenomena which stand in no relation whatever to it. I desire 
to emphasize especially the latter idea, that the phenomena ia 
the case of borrowed words stand in no relation whatever to 
the native rules of a language, because I find a misconception 
of this point on the part of Curtius, who remarks [Grundz, 
aer Etym,, page 434): 

'^Another occasion for the disturbance of phonetic rules 
is furnished by the influence of the dialects upon each other. 
Disturbances of this sort are universally acknowledged, and 
cannot be wholly denied even by the most zealous defenders of 
regularity in this field". 

It is certainly impossible to deny the fact that one dialect 
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borrows words from another, but I cannot grant that a modi- 
fication of the native rules is thereby effected. If an ethno- 
grapher finds some families of white immigrants in a land of 
dark-skinned inhabitants, he will not characterize the differ- 
ing type of the former as an exception to that prevalent in 
the country, but his judgment will be that the whites must not 
be taken into consideration in a description of the aborigines ; 
and the ethnographer, in my opinion, holds the same relation 
to those immigrants as the philologist does to foreign words, 
whether the latter are imported firom the vicinity or firom a 
distance. 

In the case of a people who can read and write and have 
regular school instruction, the great amount which is borrowed 
firom the literary language of an earlier stage of development, 
and brought into the speech of daily life, is of especial import- 
ance. It is in consequence of such a borrowing that in the 
cultivated High German language we vibrate between the dat- 
ive TVIann^and TManne", and the like. 

When we have subtracted not only the results of analo- 
gical action, but also the whole mass of foreign words (in the 
broadest sense) which are present in a language, then, and not 
till then, can we deduce phonetic laws in their simple and 
unalloyed form. 

Can it, now, be asserted that phonetic laws in this sense 
admit of no exceptions ? 

If in answering this question we first (as is only just) 
consult experience, we find that in the beginning the princi- 
ples applied to Indo-European phonetics were tolerably lax, 
but that in the course of time (especially through the efforts of 
Pott, Schleicher and Curtius) they became more and more 
rigid , and that we can observe a perpetual increase in the 
strictness of their practical application.^] Further, it cannot 



*) To show the piogress which has taken place in the strict administra- 
tion of phonetic laws in all departments of comparative linguistics, I will 
quote some remarks of two scholars who agree in their decided opposition 
to the new school of grammarians [junggrammatuche Schule], — remarks 
of Bezzenberoeb und E. Kuhn. Bezzenbeboeb expresses himself as 
follows in a review of AscoLi's Kritische Studien : 

^On page 404, note 2, AscoLl asks, in connection with the discussion 
in which he tries to ascribe to the 'original instrumental suffix -^a* a 
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be doubted that all scholars who have devoted any serious at- 
tention to phonetics have consciously or unconsciously been 
influenced by the idea that the moving spring of all changes 
is neither arbitrary nor accidental, but prevailingly regular. 
Yet on the other side the fact must be admitted that even in 
those fields where the work has gone on unceasingly for many 
years 7 much that is obscure still remains ; and although it is to 
be hoped that more difficulties will be successfully overcome ^] , 



progeny of somewhat surprising dimensions within the bounds of the Latin 
and Romanic languages : 'Or will FiCK really assert that -^Xo (-hlo) is 
radically different from -brof Will he, for example, separate *<p6ftXa from 
the Hesychian cpuTpa? Ca,n we Be^ajaXe latibulum aad kUebr a f I have not 
asked FiCK what position he takes with regard to these questions, but I 
earnestly hope that he answers them all in the affirmative ; and who could 
blame him if he should ask in turn : 'Can we identify latibulum with late- 
hraf AscoLi in my opinion is at fault when he says : ' — a primary suf- 
fix, which would stand isolated, like a Greco-Italic -dhla\ I have already 
said elsewhere, and repeat it here, that the Slavonic -dlo- corresponds 

exactly to the Greek -^Xo- and the Latin -bulo-. , and if on the part 

of certain German scholars it has been preached, on the one hand, that 
phonetic laws admit of no exceptions, and on the other hand the Polish 
7'adlo is pronounced equivalent to the Greek apoxpov, this is merely one of 
the many instances of thoughtlessness exhibited by these very methodical 
'investigators'." {Glftt. gel. Anz., 1879, article 18.) 

E. Kuhn's remarks are as follows [K. Z., 25, page 327): 
''What is the relation between Sanskrit kumhha and Zend yunUfaf 
The Aryan primitive form of both was khumbha ; from this was derived 
without difficulty the Zend yumba , and it is well known that the Sanskrit 
kumbha has lost its first aspiration. The absence of aspiration in stambh, 
stigh etc. as opposed to stha etc. is explained by the same rule. The 
whole question of the aspirated tenues needs a thorough revision, and 
now-a-days many who do not exactly advocate the fashionable folly of 
the infallibility of phonetic laws will find little probability in Schlei- 
cheb's assumption, according to which precisely the oldest examples of 
this phonetic class owe their origin to a wholly sporadic phonetic change." 

^) A suggestive and valuable collection of such irregularities in the 
substitution of sounds, the cause of which is unknown, has been made by 
CuRTius in his GhrundzUge, 5*1* edition, page 429 seq. Whoever will reach 
these difficulties must, in accordance with the above, attempt it in three 
ways, by investigating : 

1. Whether there is any borrowing. This is the case e. g. with xlS- 
'^axai by the side of oxtBvaxai, t^yo? by the side of ct^yoc, and the like. 

2. Whether there is any action of analogy. Under this head belongs 
e. g. the dative of the participle Xeyovxt, which was prevented from becom- 
ing X^YOuai by its connection with X^yovto;, X^YOvxa etc. The same is true 
of xlpaxi and iravrL In dvti the t was probably preserved because dvr' so 
often occurs. 
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no one can indulge in the delusion that it will ever be possible, 
in any language, to fuUy and entirely penetrate to phonetic 
change in its essence, and to view it in all its parts and develop- 
ments. We are forced to make the confession : it cannot be 
proved by induction that phonetic laws admit of no exceptions. 

We accordingly find ourselves compelled to seek a solu- 
tion of the problem deductively, by considering from what 
causes and in what manner languages change, and above all, 
how it can be explained that different dialects arise from a ho- 
mogeneous speech. In accomplishing this task we shall at 
the same time answer the question whether phonetic laws in 
themselves admit of exceptions or not. This point also I will 
discuss in connection with the theory of Georg Curtius ; yet 
I must first mention a mode of view which was formerly cus- 
tomary, but has now-a-days been almost entirely thrust into 
the background. 

In the pre-BoppiAN period it was customary to derive the 
difference of languages from the difference of the human vo- 
cal organs, and to explain this in great part &om differences 
of climate. How often has a comparison been confidently 
made between the alleged harshness of the Doric dialect, with 
the wild, mountainous nature of the Laconian landscape, and 
the alleged softness of the Ionic, with the mild breezes of the 
coast district of Asia Minor ! Whitney, in his Language and 
the Study of Language^ pages 152, 153 spoke very decidedly 
against this old assumption, which, however, has lately been 
revived by Osthoff, who says : 

TThe formation of man's vocal organs, as well as that of 
all his physical organs, is especially dependent upon the con- 
ditions of climate and civilization under which he lives. Al- 
though it is generally known, for example, that the differing 
climate of a mountainous and a flat country causes a different 
development of lungs, breast and larynx in the inhabitants, 



3. "Whether two sounds are concealed under one sign. This is prob- 
ably the case with /; c with the consonantal / becomes 00 (c), while 
before the semi-vocalic / falls out. Only before the consonantal / does 
the 8o-called ^prothetic" e appear, as in d£pa7]. 

It is to be hoped that through such treatment the lists drawn up by 
CuBTius will be sensibly diminished. 
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yet it is a fact hitherto too little heeded in linguistic science, 
that everywhere under identical or similar conditions of cli- 
mate and civilization, identical or similar phonetic tendencies 
are accustomed to manifest themselves in the language or dia- 
lect. I regret that I cannot here adduce sufficient examples 
to estabUsh this principle. I will only remind the reader that 
in the Caucasus, for instance, neighboring nations, even when 
no original relationship exists between them, the Indo-Euro- 
pean Armenians and Iranians , and the non-Indo-European 
Creorgians and others, possess in the main an almost identical 
vowel and consonant system. It has been convincingly proved, 
above all by recent investigations in various fields, that within 
the limits of one and the same language an almost regular 
gradation prevails, or formerly prevailed, between the single 
dialects which constitute the common speech ; for example, in 
the Germanic group, from the Alemannic of the Alps to the 
Low Saxon on the Baltic and North seas. I can hardly ima- 
gine that the regularity of climatic gradation covering the 
same area should not stand in some causal relation to this gra- 
dation of dialect." (Dc^ physioL und psychoL Moment in der 
sprachlichen Formenhildung ^ P^c 19, in the Samndung ge- 
meinverstandlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrdge, herausgeg, von 
Rtid, Virchow und Fr. von Holtzendorff^ Heft 327.) 

It is perhaps impossible to definitely answer the question 
whether climate and customs also have an effect upon pho- 
netic change, which is all that Osthoff claims. It will cer- 
tainly be granted in general terms that the climate cannot 
fail to have some influence upon the vocal organs, as it does 
upon the whole body ; but on the other hand it must be con- 
fessed that physiologists have not observed such a difference 
of the organs as would explain the difference in the pronim- 
ciation of the separate sounds. The similarity which, accord- 
ing to Osthoff's statement, exists between neighboring lan- 
guages, could perhaps also be explained by an influence ex- 
erted within historical times (for example, the Germans who 
live in Kurland have acquired something of the pronunciation 
of the Lettish people) ; and above all, the numerous changes 
of habitation made by the nations of every period are strong 
evidence against the theory. Should an influence of the cli- 
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mate upon phonetic change ever be demonstrated, a natural 
influence upon the formation of sounds would thereby be prov- 
ed, which would then have to be distinguished from a social 
or historical one. I am not able to give a satisfactory answer 
to this question, which has thus been agitated anew by Ost- 
HOFF, and will accordingly pass on to the theory of Georg 

CURTITJS. 

CuRTius, as we remarked above (page 103), regards as 
the chief cause of phonetic change the attempt to make the 
task easier, the love of convenience which is characteristic of 
the human race, and Whitney agrees with him in the main. 
The latter scholar says in his Langtiage and the Study of Lan- 
guage^ page 70 : 

"All articulate sounds are produced by an effort, by ex- 
penditure of muscular energy, in the limgs, throat and mouth. 
This effort, like every other which man makes, he has an 
instinctive disposition to seek relief from, to avoid : we may 
call it laziness, or we may call it economy ; " 

It is the result of this love of convenience, or this care- 
lessness, that no generation speaks words precisely as they 
were spoken by the preceding one ; only the fact that lan- 
guage is destined to be a medium of communication, and [re- 
gard for its intelligibleness (says Whitney), keep this care- 
lessness within bounds. 

The following considerations have especial weight against 
this theory.*) It seems to me very doubtful ^whether we have 
the right to assume that love of ease plays so predominant a 
part in human society. Would it not be possible to assert, on 
the other hand, that most men will exert themselves to imi- 
tate as accurately as possible what they have heard spoken, 
because they are afraid of making themselves ridiculous by 
deviating from the rest of mankind? — and farther, that in 
speaking, not only what is convenient is aimed at, but quite 
as much what is pleasing? (cf. Benfey, Odttinger Nachrichten^ 
1877, No. 21, page 550) — and that the impulse to consult 
convenience is opposed in a very effective and thorough man- 



1) See also Lbsksqi in the Jenaer lAUraUtneHung, 1875, No. •/ 
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ner by these and other conceivable motives? Perhaps still 
more weight must be given to an objection derived from prac- 
tical experience ; it was raised by Ascoli, one of the most prom- 
inent masters of empiricism. Ascoli asserts that in the lan- 
guages which come under our observation, innumerable cases 
of phonetic transfer are found which cannot be explained from 
the principle of "weakening" or "making easier", as Curtius. 
expresses it ; and Curtius himself is by no means disposed to 
regard this objection as wholly unjustified (cf. GrundzUgey 
page 410), — indeed, in one important point he now assumes 
with AscoLi a phonetic change opposed to the general prin- 
ciple to which be usually adheres, i. e. the change of q<3 into 
TT in Greek. 

Under these circumstances it would be desirable to find 
a more general theory, in which, in addition to the desire for 
convenience, the other imaginable motives of change might 
find their place. This theory will be easily formed if we first 
ask the question, whether the changes which are here men- 
tioned make their appearance all at once, among all the mem- 
bers of a community using a common language , or whether 
they start from an individual, or several individuals, and 
spread in difierent directions. It is only necessary to ask this 
question to answer it. If here, as well as in the whole of the 
following discussion, we disregard the possible influence of 
the climate, about which I can assert nothing definite, it is 
then clear that changes in pronunciation begin with the single 
individual, and are propagated by imitation throughout groups 
and masses. The final cause of all linguistic change, there- 
fore, can only lie in the fact that the single individual does 
not circulate the language imparted to him precisely as he re- 
ceived it, but always individualizes what was transmitted to 
him, whether from love of convenience, or from an aesthetic 
impulse, or because his ear, in spite of every efibrt, could not 
accurately enough grasp it , and his mouth reproduce it , or 
£rom some other cause. Now the equalizing tendency of uni- 
versal linguistic custom continually exercises a counter-check 
upon these innovations, so that change in the phonetic form 
of language is a result of these individualizing and equaliz- 
ing forces. (Cf. especially Benfey, as quoted above.) 
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The following will serve as farther illustration of these 
general statements. We must he on our guard not to magnify 
the sphere of action of the individual (even leaving out of con- 
sideration the counter-influence of society) . In the first place, 
we must consider that in the transfer of sounds practical inter- 
ests hardly ever come into play, as may be the case in the 
transfer of words. It may happen that the chief of a warlike 
race suddenly issues the command that the appellations cor- 
responding to certain ideas shall be changed, in order that the 
spies of the enemy may not understand the conversation of 
the warriors ; or a prominent statesman or poet may for some 
reason bring forward a forgotten word and suddenly reinstate 
it in favor, — but in the field of sounds there seems to be no 
occasion for such a violent and arbitrary encroachment of the 
individual. Then we must not forget that the sounds of lan- 
guage (or a part of them) are arranged in series in the mind 
of the speaker, and that the change of one sound must inevi- 
tably induce a corresponding change of the remaining mem- 
bers of its series. If the pronunciation of k is changed in a 
certain way, the corresponding change of the remaining gut- 
turals occurs spontaneously, and thus a considerable portion 
of the sounds are excluded from 'the possibility of an individ- 
ualizing change. It would perhaps be advantageous if more 
weight were given to this idea, in our observations of phonet- 
ic change, than has hitherto been the case. 

Finally, we must regard it as certain that all (or nearly 
all) these acts take place unconsciously. How true this asser- 
tion is with regard to our language of today we can easily 
convince ourselves by experiment. Most people do not know 
how they speak, and it often requires the greatest pains to 
convince them that they really possess certain fine shades of 
pronunciation which an experienced observer detects in their 
speech. 

After the above remarks, we can comprehend the deriva- 
tion of various languages from one, as well as the relative uni- 
formity within the bounds of one language. 

The first point, the derivation of various languages from 
one, demands no detailed consideration. If we imagine a little 
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community of men, say a hundred souls, who live together 
within a small territory, the impulses, proceeding from single 
individuals, to introduce innovations , will be readily and 
quickly counterbalanced by the habit and inclination of the 
remainder, and the process of leveling will take place without 
difficulty. If, now, we suppose a larger mass of men in a 
wider domain, still forming a community united for purposes 
of intercourse, the process will be a different one. The level- 
ing will occur, but in each individual instance it will require 
more time than, in the case of the smaller community, and 
there will always be marked differences between the separate 
natural groups of speakers, since some will still speak in the 
old way, while others employ the new. The leveling pro- 
cess will not come to a stand-still until there is a cessation of 
intercourse ; the boundary of speech will then be formed in 
connection with the boundary of intercourse. Various histor- 
ical complications may naturally occur in the formation of 
this boundary of intercourse. The following is a simple case. 
A tribe settles on the shore of a large stream, and subsequently 
a portion wanders over to the opposite shore. The intercourse 
naturally continues for a number of years, but gradually the 
ties which bind the wanderers to their old kinsmen become 
loosened, meetings take place only on rare occasions, and the 
linguistic impulses no longer cross the boundaries. Thus there 
is opportunity on both sides for the formation of a new lan- 
guage, which can develop more or less quickly according to 
circimistances. The case is more complicated if we assume 
that a portion of the emigrating party returns after a number 
of years ; their language, if it has not yet gained a strong in- 
dependent development, will perhaps be wholly absorbed by 
the old language ; or it will retain its individuality by means 
of one or more peculiarities ; or if the difference is already 
too great, a linguistic island will be formed, which may remain 
for centuries, until at length intercourse produces uniformity.*) 
But it is neither practicable nor necessary to bring forward in 
detail the endless variety of historical possibilities. In all 



1) This would be the place to mention the mixed languages [Misch- 
apraehen], if a thorough treatment of them were in existence. 
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cases the principle will evidently be found true that no unity 
of speech can exist where there is no unity of intercourse. 

It is more difficult to answer the question, how great the 
uniformity will be within the bounds of a homogeneous lan- 
guage. In the first place, it is clear that the different individ- 
uals of a linguistic community can never speak exactly alike ; 
we must therefore confess at the outset that a homogeneous 
language in its strictest sense can only exist in the individual, 
or among a limited number of individuals, and the question 
which occupies us will accordingly be more accurately worded 
as follows: can it be expected, in the case of the single individ- 
ual, that phonetic change will take place in a perfectly uniform 
and regular manner? 

As we should expect, it is precisely in answering this 
question that the difference of stand-point becomes manifest. 
But in one respect perfect harmony seems to reign. So fer as 
I see, it is universally admitted (or should be admitted) that 
in the passage from one pronunciation of a sound to another 
a state of fluctuation can arise, in which the same individual 
speaks now in one way, now in another. Sievers, for example 
[Lautphysiologie^ p^e 127), says in regard to this point: 

^The spontaneous construction of new phonetic forms 
naturally has its starting-point in the single individual, or a 
series of individuals, and it is only by subsequent imitation 
that these innovations are gradually transferred to the whole 
linguistic community to which these individuals belong. The 
complete adjustment between the colliding forms, the old and 
the new, may in some cases require a long time. For a certain 
space both forms will be used interchangeably ; they will also 
be differently employed according to the position of the sound, 
until finally the new phonetic form wholly supplants the 
older." At the same time, Sievers mentions some instances of 
such fluctuation derived from practical observation : ^Examples 
of fluctuation between two forms are found in many North 
German dialects, which use sonant and surd mediae ^ j without 



1 The reader must bear in mind that Sucvi&im' eUttiHeation of the 
^QerduaMamt^ (L e. all ezeept tbe voweU, iiquidf and naMla) it as 
foDowi: 
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distinction. The same is true of different dialects of the 
Armenian, while in those of Middle and South Germany, on 
the contrary, the surd mediae have for a long time held ex- 
clusive sway." 

Brugman's arguments [Kukris Zeitschrift^ 24, page 6) are 
quite similar, except that he would allow only a short duration 
to such transition-periods, whereas Sievers assumes that they 
may occupy a long time. 

It is evident that it would be vain to dispute about such 
very elastic terms as 'long" and "short". It is of far greater 
importance to collect further facts from living languages, in 
order to draw conclusions from them with regard to the ancient 
languages. In the Greek field we might bring up the unstable 
rhotacism of the old Elian inscriptions , where , as is well 
known, Tot(; and rotp etc. stand side by side. How great the 
difference of pronunciation really was between o and p, un- 
fortunately cannot be established ; perhaps at the end of a 
word instead of o a sound like the Sanskrit visarga was spoken, 
and possibly the terminal p was not dental, but guttural, in 
which case the actual difference between the two sounds must 
have been very trifling. It is quite impossible to assume that 
two phonetic forms, between which the speaking individual 
vibrates, can differ to any considerable extent in an Indo- 
European language, while in other linguistic fields, for ex- 
ample, in the languages of the American aborigines, this dif- 
ference may be quite a wide one.^) 

Meanwhile, whatever may be the judgment in regard to 
these single points, all agree in the theoretical recognition of 
the possibility of transition-periods. On the contrary, opinions 
differ as to the propriety of assuming within the domain of 
phonetic change a permanent lack of uniformity in the treat- 



1. Explosive sounds. 

a. Surds {tenues and surd mediae], 

b. Sonants (sonant mediae), 

2. Spirants. 

a. Surds. 

b. Sonants. [Transl.] 

*) It is impossible, however, to pronounce with certainty upon the 
dialect of Elis, because inaccuracies and arbitrary changes may have taken 
place in transferring the sound to the written character. 
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ment of one and the same sound. The chief questions to be 
discussed in this connection are the following : 

First: Can it be assumed that a phonetic change appears 
in one series of words, and not in others? 

Secondly : Can it be assumed that one and the same word- 
form may, by a phonetic process, develop into permanently dif- 
ferent forms ? 

The first question was formerly answered with an unques- 
tioning affirmative whenever it was practically applied ; thus 
Bopp found no difficulty in assuming that although the s of 
the aorist was in Greek regularly represented by o, yet by an 
exception it appeared as x in r^xa, edr^xa, eScoxa ; nor did he 
trouble himself to discover any special reason for this re- 
markable exception. In proportion as phonetic change receiv- 
ed more critical attention, such assumptions were naturally 
regarded with more and more suspicion, and they are resolute- 
ly rejected on principle by a number of philologists. The 
subject has recently been theoretically treated by Brugman, 
KuknJs Zeitschnft, 24, page 4, and Bezzenberger, Gott. geL 
Anzeigen, May 21, 1879. 

The possibility of a dissimilar treatment of sounds in dif- 
ferent words might be explained from two stand-points. Li 
the first place, the assumption might be made that every pho- 
netic change begins with a definite word, and is propagated 
farther from this starting-point, so that it proceeds, for ex- 
ample, from one substantive to others, from these to adjectives 
and participles, and thence to the verb. Under this supposi- 
tion it would be easy to imagine that certain words should not 
be affected by a phonetic change ; that, for instance, in the 
case of prepositions, adverbs and other comparatively isolated 
words, the ancient phonetic condition should be retained, 
while in other words a new one should prevail. But evidently 
such an assumption would not correspond to the facts, and 
Brtjgman seems to me to be right in describing the process as 
follows : 

'If at a definite period a number of individuals change 
an r, which they have hitherto regularly pronounced as den- 
tal, into a guttural r, or if they give a deeper coloring to their 
pronimciation of a before /, which they had previously uttered 
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with a lighter timbre^ this change does not begin with single 
definite words, so that what was at first only applicable to 
these single words is gradually transferred to others, — but 
the change begins vnth the organs of speech themselves^ and we 
must expect that every r hitherto spoken as a dental, in what- 
ever word and whatever category of words it stands, and sim- 
ilarly every a ibefore /, which was hitherto spoken with a 
lighter timbre^ will experience the change when it passes 
through the vocal organs." 

Only the expression ''the change begins with the organs 
of speech themselves" is not a happy one, since it can be un- 
derstood to mean that every phonetic change begins with a 
physical change in the larynx etc. I would therefore rather 
say : the change begins with the pronunciation of the sounds. 

It is not only shown by experience with popular dialects 
that this is actually the case, but we must consider that it is 
only under the supposition of a uniform and consistent pro- 
nunciation of sounds that the acquisition of a foreign language 
is explicable. 

Another way of explaining the matter is intimated by 
Bezzenberger, page 652 of the article quoted above. He in- 
trenches himself on the unassailable ground that different 
phonetic tendencies can arise at two points of the same lin- 
guistic territory ; thus in one part a certain A-sound can be- 
come «, in the other sz (i. e. 5A) . Now in his opinion, an ad- 
justment takes place between the different tendencies, and 
the result is that in certain words sz appears, in others s. 
Thus in Lithuanian sz has become the regular representative 
of one of the Indo-European A;-sounds, but in visas and sauja 
s has become established in its stead. I cannot accept this 
view. It would recommend itself more strongly than it does 
(although even then it would not be the only possible expla- 
nation] if it were an actual fact that the two different sounds, 
so to speak, share the word-material of the language between 
them. But this is not a fact, for (to speak in Bezzenberger's 
language) one tendency has almost wholly outweighed the 
other, of which only scanty traces remain. How extraordinary 
that the speakers, who in a hundred cases employ sz, in one 
or two condescended to adopt s I — and why did this happen 
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in precisely these cases? Is it not much more natural to as- 
sume that the isolated exception to the empirical rule owes 
its origin not at all to phonetic change as such, but to some 
other cause, even although (as in the present instance) we 
cannot succeed in determining what this special cause is? 
Bezzenberger in the above article did give a somewhat dif- 
ferent turn to the same supposition, by assuming that two pho- 
netic tendencies, starting from different points and then com- 
ing together, might so adjust themselves that one phonetic 
form should appear in one category of forms, the other in an- 
other. Thus (if I understand him aright) when in Middle 
Frankish the tenuis t appears throughout changed by permu- 
tation [verschoben] to «, with the exception of the neuter t in 
dat^ wat^ ity allet and dit^ he explains the process as follows : 
the tendency came from one direction to retain the ^, from an- 
other to change it, and the condition in which the Middle 
Frankish is transmitted to us represents a compromise be- 
tween the two tendencies. But Paul has shown, in Paul & 
Braune's Beitrdge^ 6, page 554, that this case must be ex- 
plained in a different manner. The retained ^'s of the Middle 
Frankish stand at the end of the syllable, and it is probable 
that the terminal ^'s in general were not changed according 
to phonetic laws, so that an original inflection like/a^, fazzes 
must be assumed. Nowya^ was attracted by fazzes^ and be- 
came faz , but where there were no such attracting oblique 
cases the t remained, i. e. in dat, toat, it, dit and allet. 

But even if the explanation were doubtful in single in- 
stances, I should still be inclined to refuse acceptance to Bez- 
zenberger's view, from the general ground alone that it pre- 
supposes a too great exercise of the reflective powers on the 
part of the speaker. I am therefore of the opinion that an- 
other explanation must likewise be sought for the few analogous 
cases which Bezzenberger adduces in addition to the above. 

It accordingly seems to me that the first of our questions 
must be answered in the negative. 

I am of the same opinion with regard to the second ques- 
tion, viz.: can it be assumed that one and the same word-form 
may, by a phonetic process, develop into permanently different 
forms? I find myself compelled, with Leskien, Osthoff, 
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Brugb£AN and others to answer this question also in the neg- 
ative, although two scholars so eminent and so often differ- 
ing in opinion asBENFEY andCuRTms answer it in the affirm- 
ative. 

A classical example for this assumption are the twin-forms 
p^iCovoc, |J.s(Coo?, which are supposed to have arisen from the 
common primitive form [AsiCovao?. Me(Covao? became (according 
to CuRTius) on the one hand jisiCoao; (o^ = nasal vowel) , then 
[AsCCoao?, fis(Coo?, and finally p^i'Cou; ; on the other hand it be- 
came fisfCovvo?, then [asiCovo?. In order to form a clear idea of 
the process of development, we might assume that this double 
treatment originated at one point of the linguistic domain. 
Then it would be necessary to imagine that the single indi^dd- 
ual tried first one, then the other change of the group ns, and 
retained both in his memory. Now it seems to me impossible 
to find any reason why a speaking individual should waver in 
this fashion, and so obstinately continue to waver ; and it is 
still more difficult to comprehend what could induce the rest 
to follow his example, when all the time the meaning of the 
two forms was identical, so that it could not be of the slight- 
est practical interest to distinguish them. I cannot, according- 
ly, believe that processes like the above-mentioned actually 
take place in language. The other possible assumption seems 
to me quite as little justifiable, viz., that the impulse to sep- 
arate the forms arose from two different points in the linguis- 
tic domain. It might, indeed, be assumed that p.siCovo? per- 
haps originated in the West, and }AeiCoo(; in the East, and that 
then an interchange took place between the two halves of the 
language. That the further development of a phonetic group 
should be different at the different points of a linguistic 
domain is naturally not beyond the range of possibility ; but 
that the germs of difference could unfold as must be assumed 
in the case of jAefCou? by the side of jAsfCovo?, would only be 
possible if the adjusting process were interrupted, that is, if 
the intercourse were no longer unbroken. Under this supposi- 
tion, it would be easy to understand how two dialects might be 
formed, one of which should have the form jistCoo?, the other 
the form jasiCovo^ ; but why these two dialects should borrow 
each other's form is left unexplained. 
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From whichever side I view the matter, I am unable to 
comprehend how (AeCCoo^ and (AetCovo^ could have both been 
formed in the same dialect from (teCCovoo^, and am accordingly 
of the opinion that only the form {jiefCoo; arose by a phonetic 
process from the primitive form fjLstCooo^ (Sanskrit mdhlyasM), 
while }i£iCovo^ is a formation by analogy from the nominative 
p£{C(ov. How the n can be explained in the latter is, indeed, 
a point where there is room for disagreement. (V. the detail- 
ed discussion of Brugman in Kuhris Zeitschrift, 24, page 
1 seq.) 

We are now prepared to give a comprehensive answer to 
the question proposed in the beginning, viz., do phonetic 
laws as such admit of no exceptions? 

We have seen where we may expect to meet with such 
laws. Certainly not in the collective mass of any existing 
speech, whether it be a popular dialect or a literary language. 
For it is not probable that all the individuals within a lin- 
guistic community will speak precisely alike. Therefore we 
can only expect to find these laws in the case of the single in- 
dividual, or rather, if we wish to be quite exact, only in the 
average speech of an individual at any one moment. Now 
from what an individual speaks or would speak at a definite 
moment of his life, if he allowed the whole mass of his voca- 
bulary to pass through his vocal organs, we must first subtract 
all that can be regarded as borrowed (in the broadest sense), 
and then all phonetic formations which depend upon the 
action of analogy. When this is done, the form which remains 
is the result of phonetic change alone. Here, and only here 
— leaving out of account the possible fluctuations of a transi- 
tional stage — we may expect complete uniformity in the treat- 
ment of all analogous cases, and in this sense we must assert 
that phonetic laws as such admit of no exceptions. 

At the same time, it must be confessed that complete uni- 
formity of phonetic change exists nowhere in the world of ac- 
tual fact; but there are sufficient grounds for assuming that 
regularly occurring phonetic change is one of the factors to 
whose united action the empirical form of language is due. 
In single instances, it is true, it will only be possible to ap- 
proximately reproduce this fiactor in its purity. 

Dsu»tcx, latrodvction to tha Study of Ltngnftg*. 9 
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We can see at once from the above discussion whether 
and how far we are able to speak of laws", or still more, of 
"natural laws", within the field of phonetics. 

It has been shown that the phonetic laws which we pos- 
tulate are nothing but uniformities which appear in a certain 
language and period, for which alone they are valid. Whether 
the expression ^aw" is really applicable here is doubtful. Yet 
I avoid entering upon a discussion of the notion ^aw", as em- 
ployed in natural science and statistics, because I find" that 
the term "phonetic law" has become so fixed by usage that it 
cannot be eradicated, and furthermore, because I can propose 
no better expression in its stead. It is also a harmless term, 
if we keep in mind that it can have no other sense than that 
defined above. 

I cannot approve of characterizing phonetic laws as "nat- 
ural laws". These historical uniformities can evidently bear 
no resemblance to chemical or physical laws. Language is a 
result of human action , and consequently phonetic laws are 
not based upon the regularity of natural processes, but upon 
thait of apparently arbitrary human activities. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



THE SEPABATION OF THE BAOES. 

As we mentioned on page 1, Sir William Jones, as early 
as the year 1786, remarked that every philologist who com- 
pares Sanskrit, Greek and Latin necessarily arrives at the con- 
clusion that these three languages must be derived from a 
common source, which perhaps no longer exists, while there 
are no such decisive grounds for assuming the same relation 
for Gothic and Celtic. We found that Friedrich Schlegel 
took a backward step in comparison with Jones, since he came 
to the conclusion that the Sanskrit language is the older, the 
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others younger and derived from it. EvenBopp, in the begin- 
ning of his literary career, does not always express himself 
correctly; thus in his Conjugationssystem^ P^g6 9, he speaks 
of the languages which **spring from the Sanskrit, or with it 
from a common mother"; but later he rightly characterizes the 
relation as a sisterly one. He is also on his guard not to over- 
estimate the originality and antiquity of Sanskrit. Thus in 
the first edition of the Comparative Grammar there is a note 
(subsequently omitted) to § 605, which runs as follows : 

Tn my ConjugationBsystem^ and in the Annals of Oriental 
Literature (London, 1820), I have called attention to the fact 
that the Sanskrit second person plural tutupd is a mutilated 
form, and in the earlier sections of this book allusion has often 
been made to the fact that in single instances the Sanskrit is 
at a disadvantage compared with its European sister-idioms. 
It therefore surprised me that Prof. Hofbr in his work Bei- 
trUge etc., page 40, made the sweeping assertion that the new 
investigators have not succeeded in 'wholly emancipating 
themselves from the imhappy delusion that the Sanskrit has 
preserved its original perfection of structure with inviolable 
fidelity'. I for my part never ascribed to the Sanskrit such 
fidelity to its original structure, and it has always been a 
pleasure to me to call attention to the cases in which it must 
yield the palm to its European sisters" etc. 

Bopp has no fixed name for the one ancestral speech 
[Stammsprache] from which the individual languages were 
derived. He speaks of the one ancestral speech, of the period 
of linguistic unity, of the primitive period of language, of the 
primeval formative period, etc. This one ancestral speech, 
which no longer exists, was in Bopp's opinion essentially sim- 
ilar to its sister languages. It is especially worthy of mention 
that he did not claim that it was incapable of change. Instead 
he assumes ^that at the time of the identity of those languages 
which are now separated, many disturbances had already 
taken place in the organism of that one ancestral speech". 
(§ 678.) Thus he assumes that in oldest times the feminine in 
a had an -« in the nominative, but had already lost it in the 
period of linguistic unity. I cannot find that Bopp expressed 
any conjecture regarding the home of the race which spoke 
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this primitive language , and he has in general no inclination 
to view things from an ethnological stand-point. The ethno- 
logical point of view was first emphasized by Kuhn in the 
Osterprogramm des Berliner Realgymnasiums for 1845. (Cf. 
Weber, Indische Studien, 1, page 323.) 

According to Bopp, the individual languages have freed 
themselves from the ''primitive home" by an "individualizing" 
process. The expression "separation of languages" fSprach" 
trennung] also occurs (§ 493) . Of the nearer or more remote 
relationship, i. e. of the order followed in the separation of 
the languages , Bopp's opinion was as follows : in Asia the 
Sanskrit and Medo- Persian are intimately connected; in 
Europe the Greek and Latin. In regard to the position of the 
Slavonic Bopp's opinion changed in the course of time. First 
(VergL Oram,, 1®* edition, page 760) he considered the Lith- 
uanian, Slavonic and German as "triplets"; later {Ueber die 
Sprache der alien Preussen, Abh, der Berl. AJcad,, 1853, page 
80) he defined his view thus: "The separation of the Slavo- 
Lithuanian idioms from the Asiatic sister-language, whether 
we call this Sanskrit or leave it without a name, is of later 
date than that of the classic, Germanic and Celtic languages, 
yet prior to the bifurcation of the Asiatic portion of our lin- 
guistic domain into the Medo-Persian and Indian branches." 
He did not assume a special relationship between the lan- 
guages of the Celts and Komans. 

Schleicher was the first to establish a formal system of 
ramification for the Indo-European languages (under the figure 
of a genealogical tree). He agreed with Bopp in his assump- 
tion of a closer relationship between the Indian and Iranian 
branches (which is, indeed, irreftitable), and between Ae 
Italic and Greek languages, but differed from him in regard 
to the position of the Slavo-Lithuanian. He attempted to 
prove that the similarity of phonetic structure, which indubi- 
tably exists between the Asiatic languages and the Slavo-Lith- 
uanian, does not date from primitive times, but originated in 
each gtoup individually. Thus he assumes that the word for 
"hundred" in the parent speech was ^a/^^om, and that from 
this, after the separation of the primitive race into two, gatam 
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was developed in the Asiatic division, and suto in the Slavonic, 
quite independently of each other ; so that the similarity be- 
tween g and s in this word, in which the Greek and Latin have 
preserved the old k, could not furnish any basis for genealo- 
gical conclusions. (Gf. BeitrUff e, Ij'pSLge 101.) Accordingly, he 
wholly separates the Slavo-Lithuanian from the Asiatic divi- 
sion, and with Jacob Grimm places it with the Germanic 
group. The chief proof of the close relationship of these lan- 
guages consists in their agreement in the dative plural, where 
they exhibit an m, while the other languages have bh (e. g. 
Slavonic vlUkomu and Gothic vulfam, but Sanskrit vfkebhyas) . 
Further, since Schleicher places the Celtic with the Italic 
(BeiirUge, 1, 437), he obtains the following three groups: 
1) Asiatic; 2) Slavo-Germanic ; 3) Greco -Italo- Celtic. He 
defined the historical relation between these groups according 
to the fidelity with which each (ii\ his opinion) has retained 
the primitive type. This fidelity seemed to him least in the 
Slavo-^ermanic branch ; he therefore assumed that this divi- 
sion was first separated from the primitive race, and then the 
Greco-Italo-Celtic, so that the Asiatic group alone remained. 
It is plain, however, that this chronological classification 
depends upon a very questionable line of argument. The more 
advanced phonetic decay of the Slavo-Germanic (if, indeed, 
it can be regarded as proved) may be simply owing to the fact 
that the Slavo-Germanic has developed more quickly than its 
sister-tongues. Schleicher does not, therefore, adduce suf- 
ficient groimds for dividing the Slavo-Germanic from the 
great European mass to which it geographically beloi^. 
That it also belongs there from linguistic considerations was 
shown by Lottner in KuhrtB Zeitschriftj 7, page 18 seq. He 
establishes two great groups, the Asiatic and the European, 
the latter being especially characterized by a common / in op- 
position to the Asiatic r (e. g. iroXo, GotMcJllu, as opposed to 
Sanskrit purti) . A further characteristic was added by G. Cur- 
Tius, in the e which appears uniformly in many positions, in 
opposition to the Asiatic a (e. g. fipco, /era, Gothic bairuj i. e. 
b^a, as opposed to bhdrami) . Thus the supposition seemed 
very probable that the Indo-Europeans, who spoke a uniform 
language while they were together, first split apart into Euro- 
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peans on the one hand and Asiatics on the other, and that 
after the separation certain peculiarities were developed in 
both groups, as, for example, the European e, which sub- 
sequently clung to all the subdivisions of the main group. 
For the European branch it seemed necessary to make two 
such subdivisions, the northern and southern, of which the 
former was again divided into Slavonic and Germanic, the 
latter into Greek, Italic and Celtic. 

The Greek was here the hardest to dispose of. Some 
scholars assumed that the Celtic first fireed itself from tl^ie 
South-European mass, after which the Greek and Italic re- 
mained together for a while ; others (like Schleicher) advo- 
cated the closer community of the Italic and Celtic ; others, 
finally, divided the Greek wholly from Europe, and trans- 
ferred it to Asia. This is the decision of GiIassmann [KtifMs 
Zeitschrift, 12, page 119), who speaks with great certainty <5f 
the many phenomena "in which the far-reaching harmony be- 
tween a Greek and Aryan (pre-Brahmanic) nature becomes 
evident to us in language, poesy, mythology and life, and 
bears witness to the powerful intellectual development* which 
the ancestral Greco-Aryan race passed through after its sepa- 
ration from the other branches." Sonne expresses the same 
opinion in his apparently forgotten article ^) : Zur ethnogra- 
phischen Stellung der Grriechen, Wismar, 1869. 

All these hypotheses, so far as they involve the idea of 
the separation of races or languages, were opposed by Johan- 
nes Schmidt, in an essay on the relationship of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages (Die Verwandtschaftsverhdltnisse der indfh 
germanischen Sprachen^ Weimar, 1872). Johannes Schmidt 
starts from the same point where Schleicher's opposition to 
Bopp began, namely, the relation of the Slavo-Lithuanian to 
the Asiatic, but considers Bopp essentially in the right. It is, 
indeed, very remarkable that in both groups the k of kantam 
becomes a sibilant (or something similar), while the k oi ia 



^) I take the occasion to quote a sentence from this article : 
^^ut if in Sanskrit the verb of the main sentence assumes an unac- 
cented form relatively to every preceding objective determination, I think 
we must recognize in this phenomenon, which is so thoroughly opposed to 
our European ideas, a remnant of pro-ethnical accentuation." (Page 3.) 
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''who'' remains. Should not this remarkable agreement be ex- 
plained as a result of common development, and is not Schlei- 
cher^ s assumption of historical accident inadmissible? If, 
however, Bopp's view is correct, there is no break between 
Asia and Europe, but only a "continuous transition" [konti- 
nuierliche Vermittelung], And Schmidt finds the same state of 
affairs in Europe. He recognizes that Greek, Italic and Celtic 
are intimately connected ; but they do not form a historically 
distinct group, for as the Italic occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between Greek and Celtic, the Celtic, on the other hand, 
is intermediate between Italic and Germanic, and further, the 
Germanic between Celtic and Slavonic, etc. Thus we can 
compare the Indo-European languages to a great chain of dif- 
ferent rings, so linked together that it has neither beginning 
nor end. If we begin arbitrarily with the Indo-Iranian, the 
next ring will be the Slavo-Lithuanian, then the Germanic, 
Celtic, Italic, until the Greek is finally interlinked with the 
Indo-Iranian. The Armenian, which has been more accurate- 
ly investigated only within the last few years, would take its 
place between the Indo-Iranian and Greek. 

It will readily be seen that this transition or "wave-theory" 
(as its originator christens it, since the progressive movement 
within the bounds of language can be compared with the mo- 
tion of the waves) agrees with the ramification theory in giv- 
ing weight to the points of agreement (some of which have 
been mentioned) between the separate Indo-European lan- 
guages, but differs from it in assuming a continous transition 
in place of ramification. We accordingly must first examine 
this assimiption. I am of opinion that the transition theory is 
untenable, if it is understood in the sense that a continuous 
transition takes place between all Indo-European languages, 
as they are historically transmitted to us. Against it we have 
the fact that the separate languages form independent imities, 
each shut off from the others. It is true that we may be in 
doubt imder which group single dialects (e. g. within the 
Germanic family) are to be ranged ; but with the chief lan- 
guages, as for instance the Germanic in its relation to the Sla- 
vonic, the case is different. There could never be a doubt 
whether a certain linguistic mass were Slavonic or Germanic ; 
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fixed boundaries exist between Germanic and Slavonic , as 
well as between the other chief languages. We are accord- 
ingly led to suppose that formerly, when the Germanic was 
spoken by fewer people, it constituted an uninterrupted field 
of intercourse, within which the separate Germanic dialects 
were developed in the course of time. The same is true of the 
other languages. And even if we were willing to make the 
assumption (which it seems to me cannot be proved, in spite 
of the ingenuity expended upon it) that the neighboring do- 
mains of two adjacent languages, like the Slavonic and Ger- 
manic, stand in closer relation than those more remote £rom 
each other, this would only prove that single peculiarities of 
the former boundary-region had passed over into the two di- 
vided territories, and that the position of the parts of each 
domain had suffered no great displacement ; the assumption 
would still remain possible that the separate Indo-European 
languages have been divided from each other for a long pe- 
riod by boundaries preventing intercourse. The transition hy- 
pothesis must therefore be understood in the sense that in 
primitive times the languages did indeed form one connected 
whole, in the manner described by Schmidt, but that then 
boundaries preventing intercourse were formed, and thus a 
separate life began, which subsequently gained a rich historical 
development. This modification of Schmidt's hypothesis, 
which evidently recommends itself by its universal historical 
probability, is due to Leskien (Die Declination im Slawiseh- 
Litauischen und Germanischen, Leipzig, 1876). It would ac- 
cordingly seem that the transition and ramification hypotheses 
do not unconditionally exclude each other, but are to a cer- 
tain extent compatible. 

Unfortunately an objection must be noticed, which pro- 
ceeds from the stand-point of more recent investigations, and 
is opposed to both the ramification and the transition hypo- 
thesis. That is, it has been discovered, by the investigations of 
the last few years, that the data from which it was customary 
to draw conclusions in regard to the closer relationship of in- 
dividual languages are not so decisive as was hitherto assumed. 

In general, it is clear that not every point of identity be- 
tween two languages can be regarded as an argument f<Hr an 
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original community of life. If, for example, some languages 
have lost the augment, which is still possessed by others, of 
course it does not follow that this loss necessarily took place 
during the common life of these languages.^ It must also be 
admitted that identity of vocabulary (unless this appears to an 
overwhelming extent) cannot be used to prove an original 
community of life, because the possibility always remains that 
a word which we only find in certain languages existed also 
in the others, although it has been effaced by the ravages of 
time. Our material is sensibly diminished by these consider- 
ations, so that, strictly speaking, we have as conclusive evi- 
dence only those new formations which are developed in comr- 
mon. Under this head were ranked imtil recently the division 
of the unitary Indo-European k into k and 8 (sz) in both the 
Asiatic and Slavo-Lithuanian families ; the e of the European 
langpiages; the r in the middle and passive of Italic and 
Celtic; and the m in the Slavo-Lithuanian and Germanic da- 
tive plural. But another explanation for these facts has very 
recently presented itself. It is often assumed (as remarked 
above) that these cases are not examples of new formations in 
the individual languages, but that the manifoldness must be 
traoed back to the primitive speech. Fick took the lead with 
his paper on the linguistic unity of the Indo-Europeans of 
Europe (Die Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europa^s^ Got- 
tingen, 1873), in which, following Ascoli, he showed that the 
two sounds of the Asiatic and Slavo-Lithuanian which were 
previously supposed to have originated from k were really the 
regular representatives of two different Indo-European ^'s (v. 
above, page 52), Then followed the very probable theory (also 
referred to above) that e belonged to the primitive speech ; 
further, that the r of the middle and passive in Italic and 
Celtic may possibly stand in connection with the r of the In- 
dian -re^ -rate etc. (cf. Windisch , Beitrdge von Kuhn und' 
Schleicher J 8, page 465, note] ; and that the m of Slavonic and 
Germanic perhaps belonged originally not to the iA-suf&x, 
but to another. 

If, now, this whole mode of reasoning is justified (as I 
assume], then from such differences as these, which reach 
back into the primitive speech, no conclusions can be drawn 
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respecting the successive ramificiations of the Indo-European 
languages^ and it is necessary to adopt a skeptical position 
with regard to all the groupings hitherto attempted, with the 
single exception of the Asiatic group, which is held together 
by the common change of the old e into a. 

In fact, I consider this stand-point the correct one at the 
present stage of investigation, and accordingly I think that 
our assertions in regard to the whole question of the mutual 
relation of the separate Indo-European languages must be re- 
duced to the following. It is very probable that the primitive 
speech was not entirely homogeneous, as there was formerly 
an inclination to suppose. For if we are right in assuming 
that this speech passed through a development of centuries, the 
primitive race must have been very nimierous at the time the 
inflection was fully perfected, and[therefore differences in speak- 
ing must have already begim to manifest themselves within ite 
limits, as described in general terms above (pages 52 and 59) . 
These differences are the germs of some of the differences 
which we observe in the Indo-European languages. Others 
were added to these, after the primitive speech had divided 
into various individual languages. It is possible that the fore- 
fathers of the later Greek, Italic and Celtic nations were 
formerly settled beside each other in the way we are led to 
suppose from their 'present geographical position; but it is 
also possible that great displacements of the races have occur- 
red, which render their former situation obscure. We will 
therefore content ourselves for the moment with acknowledging 
an original community of the Indo-European languages, but 
must abstain from classifying them into groups, with the ex- 
ception of the Indo-Iranian. 

This is true with regard to the Greco-Italic unity so often 
assimied. It is impossible to affirm with certainty that this 
unity did not exist, but it is equally impossible to assert that 
it can be demonstrated. Of the reasons adduced in its favor i) 



^) Schmidt has very properly not introduced the word-compaiisonB of 
MoMMSEN, as they prove nothing. For a part of the words in question 
can also be found in other languages (as Mommsen himself acknowledges 
in the later editions of his Roman History) , and the others (like milium^ 
rapoy vinum) are possibly or probably borrowed words. 
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(Schmidt, page 19), the only ones which concern us in the 
present state of investigation are the two following : the fact 
that Greek and Latin are the only languages which have 
feminines of the second declension ; and the agreement in the 
accentuation. However, if it is true, as I have tried to prove 
in Synt. Forsch,^ 4, page 6 seq., that the masculines in -ra of 
the first declension were transferred from feminines to mas- 
culines only in the independent life of the Greek language, 
then an analogous process may he suspected for the above- 
mentioned class of words; and in regard to the laws of accent, 
it is a question whether it is not possible to find traces of an 
older accentuation in Italic, which prevented the '^three-syl- 
lable law^ from gaining the supremacy in a pre-Italic period. 
At all events, a hypothesis of such significance as that of an 
original Greco -Italic unity cannot be founded upon a ques^- 
tionable assumption. 

Whether the future will attain to more definite results, 
remains to be proved. In the mean time, it will be well for 
historical investigators to abstain from making use of such lin- 
guistic and ethnological groups as the Greco-Italo-Celtic, 
Slavo-Germanic etc. 
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Inspector of Army Schools. With a Preface by E. B. Cowbll, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit m the University of Cambridge, pp. x. and 129, 1881. 6*. 

The Quateains of Omak KhaytIm. Translated by E. H. "Whinfield, 
M.A., lateof H.M. Bengal CivU Service, pp. 96. 1881. 5«. 

The Mind of Mencius ; or. Political Economy founded upon Moral 
Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrine of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. Translated from the Original Text, and Classified vrith Comments 
and Explanations. By the Rev. Ernst Faber, Rhenish Mission Society. 
Translated from the German with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Hutchinson, C.M.S., Hong-Kong. pp. xvi. and 294.' 1881. lOs. 6d. 

TSUNI-IIGOAM, THE SuPBEME BeING OF THE KhOI-KhOI. By ThEO- 

PHILU8 Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, etc. pp. 
xii. and 154. 1881. Is. 6d. 

YusEF AND ZuLAiKHA. A Poom bv Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 
Ss. 6d. 

The Indian Empiee : its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D. pp. 568. With Map. 1882. 16*. 

A CoMPEEHENSivE CoMMENTAEY TO THE QuEAN I Comprising Sale* 8 
Translation and Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 
Together with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and 
Notes. By Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. Yol. I. pp. xii. and 392. 
1882. lOs. 6d. 

COMPAEATIVE HiSTOET OF THE EGYPTIAN AND MeSOPOTAMIAN KeLIGIONS. 
By C. P. Tiele. Egypt, Babel- Assur, Yemen, Harran, Phoenicia, Israel. 
Yol. I. History of the Egyptian Religion. Translated from the Dutch, with the 
co-operation of the Author, by James Ballinoal. pp. xxiv.-230, 1882. 7s. 6d. 

The Saeva-Daesana-Samgeaha ; or Review of the different Systems of 
Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. Cowell 
M.A., Cambridge ; and A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta, pp. xii.-282. 1882. 10s. Sd. 

Tibetan Tales, Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kah-Gjrur. By F. Anton von Schibfnbr. Done into English 
from the German, with an introduction, by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. pp. 
lxvi.-368. 1882. Us. 

Linguistic Essays. By Gael Abel, Ph.Dr. pp. viii.-266. 1882. 9«. 

CoKTXMTS. — ^Language as the Expression of National Modes of Thought— The Ck>Dception of 
Love in some Ancient and Modem Languages— The English Verbs of Command— The discrimi- 
nation of Synonyms— Philological Method:;— The Connection between Dictionary and Grammar 
— The Possibility of a Common Literary Language for the Slave Nations -Coptic Intensification 
— ^The Origin of Language— The Order and Position of Words in the Latin Sentence. 
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Hindu Philosophy. The Bhagavad Gita or the Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Translated, with Notes, hy John Davies, M.A. 
(Cantah.) M.R.A.S. pp. vi.-208. 1882. 7«. 6rf. 

The Pbilosopht of the TTpanishads and Ancient Indian Metaphysics. 
By A. E. GouGH, M.A. Calcutta. Pp. xxiv.-268. 1882. 9«. 
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MaNAVA-DHAHMA-CasTKA ; or, Laws of Manu. A new Translation, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., CLE. 

Oriental Religions in their Relation to Universal Religion. By 
Samuel Johnson. Second Section — China. In Two Volumes. 

Buddhist Records of the Western "World. Being the Si-ttt-ki by 
HwEN Thsano. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, 
Index, etc. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Chinese, University College, London. In Two Vols. 

The Odes of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the Persian into 
English Verse by E. H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. 

The Six Jewels of the Law. With Pali Texts and English Trans- 
lation. By R. Morris, LL.D. 

The Aphorisms of the Sankhya Phtlosopht of EL^pila. With Illus- 
trative Extracts from the Commentaries. By the late J. R. Ballantyne. 
Second Edition, Edited by Fitzepward Hall 

A Comparative History op the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions. 
By Dr. C. P. Tielb. In two Volumes. Vol. II. History of the Assyrian 
Religion. Translated from the Dutch, with the Assistance of the Author, by 
James Ballingal. 

The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, etc., of the Chinese Empire, and its 
Inhabitants. By Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D. Fourth Edition. In 
Two Volumes. 
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Asiatic Society of Oreat Britain and Ireland. — Journal of the 

RoTAL Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, from the Com- 
mencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates, 
Price £10 ; or, in Single Numbers, as follows : — Nos. 1 to 14, 6«. each ; No. 16, 
2 Parts, 4«. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 4«. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4«. each; No. 
18, 6*. These 18 Numbers form Vols. I. to IX. —Vol. X., Part 1, oj).; 
Part 2, 68. ; Part 3, 6«. — Vol. XL, Part 1, 6«. ; Part 2 not published. — Vol. 
XII., 2 Parts, 6«. each.— Vol. XIIL, 2 Parts, 6«. each.— Vol. XIV., Parti. 
58. ; Part 2 not published.— Vol. XV., Part 1, 6«. ; Part 2, with 3 Maps, £2 2*, 
—Vol. XVL, 2 Parts, 6«. each.— Vol. XVIL, 2 Parts, 6«. each.— Vol. XVIIL, 
2 Parts, 68. each.— Vol. XIX., Parts 1 to 4, 16«.— Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4*. 
each. Part 3, 7«. 6d, 
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Asiatic Society. — Jotteital op the Rotai. Asiatic SocrKTT of Oeeat 

Britain and Ireland. J^ew S&ries, Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 186 f-5. 16«. 

CoNTBNTS. — I. Yajra-chhedik&, the *'Kin Kong King," or Diamond Sdtra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Key. 8. Beal, Chaplain, B.N. — II. Tbe PftramiU>hridaya Sdtra, or, in Chinese. 
"Mo-ho-p6>7e-po.lo-mih-to-ein>king," i.e. "The Great Pfiramit& Heart SAtra." Translated 
from the Chinese by the Bey. 8. Beal, Chaplain, R.N. — III. On the Preservation of National 
Literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Goldsmid. — IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By £. B. Power, Esq. — Y. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.— VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.— VII 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronologv of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. — VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Mala^ Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk. — IX. Bilingual Keadings: Cuneiform and Phoenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By 
Major>General Sir H. Bawlinson, K.C.B., Director K.A.S. — X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.d., and Notices of the Ch&lukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
B^ Professor J. DowBon, Staff Coilegre, Sandhurst. — ^XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Big-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.^XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 

illiam D. Whitney, Esq., Professoi of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.S. — Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President B.A.S.— XIII. Pro- 
gress of the Vedic Beligion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D.— XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Arvabhata, 
Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bh&skarich&rya. By Dr. Bh&u D&JI, Hono- 
rary Member B.A.S.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk. — XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. 1866-7. 16«. 

Contents. — I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq. —II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Big- and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq. — III. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Bev. J. Long. — IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Boyal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.— V. Translation of the Amit&bha S(itra from the Chinese. 
Bv the Bev. S. Beal, Chaplain Boyal Navy. — YI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. — ^VII. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.— VIII. On 
the Belations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedic age. By J. Muir, 
Esq.— IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same. — X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Bev. S. Beal, Chaplain Boyal Navy. 
— XI. The Hymns of the Oaupftyanas and the IJegend of King Asam&ti. By Professor Max 
Muller, M.A., Honorary Member Boyal Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Bev. E. Hincks, D. D., Honorary Member Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 1868. 22«. 

Contents.— I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
—II. Bemarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Babadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.- IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King's College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society j Membre de la 
8oci6t6 Asiatique de Paris. — V. Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, 
Esq., F.B.S.— VI. Bemarks on Prof. Brockhaus' edition of the Kathdsarit-s&gara, Lambaka IX. 
XVIIl. By Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.— VII. The source 
of Colebrooke's Essay " On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow." By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement: Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke's Essay, **0n the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow," was not indebted to the Viv&dabhang&rnava. By Fitz- 
edward Hall, Esq.— VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Big Veda. By Professor 
Max Muller, M.A. Hon. M.B.A.S.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— 
XL The Poetry of Mohamed Babadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— XII. 
Materials for the History of India for the Six JSundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D.—XIII. 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.B.A.S.— XIY. Notes on the Bhojpurl Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Bebar. By Jotm Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 

Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 621, sewed. 1869-70. 16*. 

Contents.- I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.— II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.B.8.— III. The Poetry of 
Mohamed Babadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. £. J. Stanley.— IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S. — V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite- 
rature. By Edward Sachau, Ph.D.— VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China.— 
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YII. Kbnddaka Pfttha, a Pftli Text, with a Translation and Notea. By B. C. ChOdeTa, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.— VIII. An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiduddin's Geographical Notieei 
of India. By Col. H. Yule, C.B.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained hy the Pahlavl of the 
P&rsis. By £. W. West, Esq.— X. Some Account of the SenhyA Pagoda at Mengdn, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. U. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandal^; with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brfaat-Sanhit& ; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Tar&ha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
H. Kern. > XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and ita influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. £. Baillie, Esq.— XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, E8q.--XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian Pili Inscription. By Prof. J. Oowson.— XV. Indo-Parthian Coins 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. y. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. With 10 fiiU-page and folding Plates. 
1871-2. 18». 6rf. 

Contents.— I. Two Jfttakaa. The original Pili Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Fausboll.— II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.— III. The Brhat Sanhit& ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Yar&ha-Mihin 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— lY. The Pongol Festival in Sonthera 
India. By Charles E. Cover.- Y. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— YI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangama. By 
Charles P. Brown.— YII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.— YIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Beames, B.C.8.— 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at S&nchi. By the Rev. S. Beal.— X. Ancient Inscriptions 
fh>m Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson.— Note to the Mathura Insoripti<»8. Bj 
MaJor.Oraeral A. Cunningham.— XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.— XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
v&na. By R. C. OhUders, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— XIII. The Brhat-Sanhiti ; or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varftha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. H. Kern.— XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathfts. By the Mudliar L.Comrilla 
Yijasinha, Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— XY. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— XYI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 
By Captain R. F. Burton.- -X YII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Yase, with an Account of the £n- 

f raving thereupon. By Charles Home, M.R.A.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service.— XYIII. 
be Bhar Tribe. Bv the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.D., Benares. Communicated by C. Home, 
M.R.A.S., late B.C.S.— XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E. Baillie.— XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan AlphabeU. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of Tabaristdn. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.B.S. 

Vol. YI.) Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1872. 8#. 

Contents.— The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.— A Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By CapUin S. B. Miles.— On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Home, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhit& ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Yar&ha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
Thsang's Account of the Principalities of Tokhfirist&n, in which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, G.B.— The Campaign of .£liuB Gallns in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.— An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the Persian Text of Nfisir ibn Khusrti's Safanfimah by the late Major A. R. Fuller.— The 

oetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 218 to 400 and Luxiv., sewed. Illastrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcnts. 1873. 8«. 

Contents. -On Hiouen-Thsang's Journey fh>m Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergnssoo, 
D.C.L., F.R.S.— Northem Buddhism. [Note from Colonel H. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 
—Hwen Thsang's Account of the Principalities of Tokhfiristftn, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
TheBrhat-Safthit&; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of Yarftha-mihira. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kem.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Esrly 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminaiy period between a.h. 614-6M 
U.i>. 1217-1236-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.— The Legend of Dlpafikara Buddha. Translated 
from the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and l., * Tree and Serpent Worship '). 
By S. Beal.— Note on Art. IX., antd pp. 213-274 on Hiouen-Thsang's Journey fr^m Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Fergusson. D.O.L., F.R.S.— Contributions towards a Qlosaary of the 
Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 

Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and -24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8*. 

Contents. — The Upasampadd-Kammavde&f being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.— Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.S.— Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. I. On the Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Serviee.— The Pali 
Text of the Mahdparinibb&na Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childer^ 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— The Brihat-Sanhiti ; or, Complete System of Nataral Astrology 
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of Var&ha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English bv Dr. H. Kern.— Note on the 
Valley of Choombi. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling. — ^The Name of the 
Twelfth Im&m on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and Stanley Lane Poole. — ^Three 
Inscriptions of Par&krama BShu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date ciroa 1180 a.d.). By 
T. W. Bhys Davids.— Of the Khar&j or Muhammadan Land Tax ; its Application to British 
India, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.— Appendix : A Specimen of a 
Byxiac Version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 

Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. "With seven plates and a map. 1875. 8« 

GoMTSNTS. — Slgiri, the Lion Bock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon ; and the Thirty-ninth Chapter 
of the Mah&vamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part I. 
The Origines of the Mongols. By H. H. Ho worth. —Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lan- 
Poole.— Notice on the Din&rs of the Abbasside D3ma8ty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.— The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Originert of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By S. W. Bnshell, B.Sc., M.D.— Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology ; with Suggestions for their Collec- 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.— Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 
SahasaMalla Inscription, date 1200 a.d., and the Ruwanweeli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids.— Notes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 
tnd the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.— Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
Jah&ngtr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 166, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8*. 

CoNTKNTs. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.— On the 
iluins of Stgiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public Works Department, Ceylon.— The 
Pfttimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes. By J. P. Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876. 8«. 

Contents.— An Account of the Island of Bali, By R. Friederich.— The Pali Text of the Mahft- 
parinibb&na Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part III. The Kara Khitai. By H. H. 
Howorth. — Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole.— On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekan&yaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8«. 

CoNTKNTS.- Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.— The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. — An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friederich (continued tram Vol. VIII. n.s. p. 218).— On Ruins in Makran. By Major Mockler. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,— Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson. — Notes on Persian Beldchistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Kh&n. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292. sewed, with three plates. 1877. lO^. M, 

CoNTBNTS.— The Early Faith of Asoka. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.— The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part II. The Manchus (Supplementary Notice). Bv H. H. Howorth.— The Northern 
Frontagers of China. Part IV. The Kin or Golden Tatars. By H. H. Howorth. -On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures by EliyA, Archbishop of Nislbln. By M. H. Sauvaire.— On Imperial 
and other Titles. By Si- T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M. P.— Affinities of the Dialects of the Chepang 
and Kusundah Tribes of Nipfil with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. B^ Captain C. J. F. 
Forbes. F.R.G.S., M.A.S. Bengal, etc.— Notes on Some Antiquities found m a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878' 8«. 

Contents.- On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth, Esq.— A Dialogue 
on the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By Pramad& D&sa Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit, Government College, Benares.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. IX. N. S. p. 120).— Unpublished Glass Weights and Measures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers.— China viS. Tibet. By S. C. Boulger.— Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and Garhwdl. By J. H. Batten, F.B.G.S., Bengal Civil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 6«. 

CoNTKNTS.— Note on Pliny's Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
8. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corpn. The Maldive Islands ; with a Vocabulary taken ttom Fran9ois 
Pyrard de Laval, 1602—1607. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— On Tibeto-Burman 
Languages. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese Civil Service Commission.— Burmese 
Transliteration. By H. L. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mandelay.— On the Connexion of the 
Mons of Pegu with the Koles of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.— Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Paul Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.— Arab Metro- 
logy. II. ElDjabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.— The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns ; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. Kingsmill. 

Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8«. 

CoNTBNTB.— On the Hill Canton of S&l&r,— the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
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By Robert B. Shaw. -Geological Notes on the River Indus. By Griflln "W. Vyse, B.A., M.R.A.S., 
etc., Execntive Engineer P.W.D. Panjab.— Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S.— On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East by 
the Names Sub-hi-Kazib, etc., etc. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., Hon. Memb. R.S.L.— On 
a Chinese Version of the S&nkhya K&rik&, etc., found among the Buddhist Books comprising 
the Tripitaka and two other works. By the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A.— The Rock-cut Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. — Index. 

Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed, with seven illustrations. 1879. 5». 

Contents.— On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward Thomas, 
F.R.S. — Notice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the 
Languages of British India during the last Thirty Tears. By Robert N. Cust, Hon. Librarian 
R.A.S.~ Ancient Arabic Poetry: its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D.— Note on Manrique's Mission and the Catholics in the time of Sh&h Jah&n. By H. G. 
Keene, Esq.— On Sandhi in Pali. By the late R. C. Childers.— On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M.R.A.S. 

Vol. Zl., Part II., pp. 256, sewed, with map and plate. 1879, Is. Sd, 

Contents.— On the Identification of Places on the Makran Coast mentioned by Arrian, Ptolemy, 
and Marcian. By Major E. Mockler.— On the Proper Names of the Mohammadans. By Sir T. 

E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. — Principles of Composition in Chinese, as deduced froin the Writt^ 
Characters. B;|^ the Rev. Dr. Legge. - On the Identification of the Portrait of Chosroes II. among 
the Paintings in the Caves at Ajanta. By James Fergusson, Vice-President.— A Specimen of 
the Zoongee (or Zurngee) Dialect of a Tribe of Nagas, bordering on the Valley of Assam, 
between tbe Dikho and Desoi R vers, embracing over Forty Villages. By the Rev. Mr. Clark. 

Vol. XI. Part III. pp. 104, cxxiv. 16, sewed. 1879. 8». 

Contents.— The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part I. By E. L. 
Brandreth.— Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. By E. T. Rogers.— A Comparative Study of the 
Japanese and Korean Languages. By W. G. Aston. — Index. 

Vol. XII. Part I. pp. 152, sewed, with Tahle. ISSO. 5a, 

Contents.— On •• The Most Comely Names," i.e. the Laudatory Epithets, or the Titles of Praise, 
bestowed on God in the Qur'En or by Muslim Writers. By J . W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., Hun. Mem. 
R.S.L., etc.— Notes on a newly-discovered Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great. By Major-General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President and Director of the Royal Asiatic Society.- Note on 
Hiouen-Thsang's Dhanakacheka. By Robert Sewell, M.C.S., M.R.A.S. — Remarks by Mr. 
Fergusson on Mr. Sewell's Paper.— A Treatise on Weights and Measures. By Eliyi, Archbishop 
of Nislblu. By H. Sauvaire. (Supplement to VoL IX., pp. 291-313)— On the Age of the 
Ajant& Caves. By R&jendral&la Mitra Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., LL.D., and Hon. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.— Notes on Babu RfijendraU Mitra's Paper on the Age of the Caves at 
AjantA. By James Fergusson, V.P., D.C.L., F.R S. 

Vol. XII. Part II. pp. 182, sewed, with map and plate. 1880. 8«. 

Contents.— On Sanskrit Texts Diecovered in Japan. By Professor F. Max MQller. — Extracts 
from Report on the Islands and Antiquities of Bahrein. By Captain Durand. Followed by Notes 
by Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., F.R.S., President and Director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. — Notes on the Locality and Population of the TribeR dwelling between the Brah- 
maputra and Ningthi Rivers. By the late G. H. Damant, M.A., M.R.A.S., Political Officer, Nfiga 
Hills.— On the Saka, Sam vat, and Gupta Eras. A Supplement to his Paper on Indian Chronology. 
By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.P.R.A.S.— The Megha-SQtra. By Cecil Bendall, Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.— Historical and Archaeological Notes on a Journey 
in South-Westem Persia, 1877-1878. By A. Houtum-Schindler.— Identification of the '*Fal5e 
Dawn ** of the Muslims with the ** Zodiacal Light " of Europeans. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R. A.S., 
Hon. Member R.S.L. 

Vol. XII. Part III. pp. 100, sewed. 1880. Ss. 

Contents.— The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part 11. By E. L. 
Brandreth.— The Uzbeg Epos. By Arminius Vamb^ry.— On the Separate Edicts at Dhauliand 
Jaugada. By Prof. Kern.— Grammatical Sketch of the Kakhyen Language. By Rev. J. N. 
Cushing.- Notes on the Libyan Languages, in a Letter addressed to R. N. Cust, Esq., by Prof. 

F. W. Newman. 

Vol. XII. Part IV. pp. 162, with 3 plates. 1880. 8». 

Contents.— The Early History of Tibet, from Chinese Sources. By S. W. Bushell, M.D.— 
Notes on some Inedited Coins from a Collection made in Persia during the Years 1877-79. By 
Guy Le Strange, M.R.A.S.— Buddhist Nirvana and the Noble Eightfold Path. By Oscar 
Frankfurter, Ph.D.— Index.— Annual Report, 1880. 

Vol. XIII. Part I. pp. 120, sewed. 1881. 6«. 

Contents. -Indian Theistic Reformers. By Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E., D.C.L. — Notes 
on the Kawi Language and Literature. By Dr. H. N. Van der Tuuk. — The Invention of the 
Indian Alphabet. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S. The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists. By 
the Rev. J. Edkins, D.D.— An Account of the Malay "Chiri," a Sanskrit Formula. By W. E. 
Maxwell, M.R.A.S. 

Vol. XIII. Part II. pp. 170, with Map and 2 Plates. 1881. 8«. 

Contents.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part V. The Khitai or Khitans. By H. H. 
Howorth, F.S. A.— On the Identification of Nagarahara, with reference to the Travels of Uiouen- 
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Thsang. By "W. Simpson, F.R.G.S.— Hindu Law at Madras. By J. H. Nelson, M.A., Madras 
Civil Service.— On the Proper Names of the Mohammedans. By Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M .P. 
— Supplement to the Paper on Indian Theistic Reformers, published in the January Number 
of this Journal. By Prof. Monier Williams, CLE, 

Vol. XIII. Part III. pp. 178, with plate. 1881. 7«. M. 

Contents.— The Av&r Language. By €. Graham. — Caucasian Nationalities. By M, A. 
Morrison.— Translation of the Markandeya Purana. Books VII., VIII. By the Rev. B. 
H. Wortham.— Lettre \ M. Stanley Lane Poole sur quelques monnaies orientales rares ou in^dites 
de la Collection de M. Ch. del'tcluse. Par H.Sauvaire.— Aryan Mythology in Malay Traditions. 
By W. E. Maxwell, Colonial Civil Service.— The Koi, a Southern Tribe of the Gond. By the 
Rev. J. Cain, Missionary.— On the Duty which Mohammedans in British India owe, on the 
Principles of their own Law, to the Government of the Country. By N. B. E. Baillie.— The 
Ir-Foem of the Arabs, by Shanfara. Re-arranged and translated by J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. 

Vol. XIII. Part IV. pp. 130, cxxxvi 16, with 3 plates. 1881. 10«. M. 

Contents.- On the Andaman Islands and the Andaroanese. By M. V. Portman, M.R.A.S. — 
Notes on Marco Polo's Itinerary in Southern Persia. By A. Houtum-Schindler.— Two Malay 
Myths : The Princess of the Foam, and the Raja of Bamboo. By W. E. Maxwell, M.R.A.S.— 
The Epoch of the Guptas. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.— Two Chinese-Buddhist Inscriptions found at 
Buddha Gaya. By the Rev. S. Beal. With 2 Plates.— A Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Congress 
of Orientalists at Berlin. By Rama Dasa Sena, the Zemindar of Berhampore. With a Transla- 
tion by Mr. Shyamaji Krishnavarma, of Balliol College.— Supplement to a paper, " On the Duty 
which Mahommedans in British India owe, on the Principals of their own Law, to the Govern- 
ment of the Country." By N. B. E. Baillie, M.R.A.S.— Index. 

Vol. XIV. Part I. pp. 124, with 4 plates. 1882. 5*. 

Contents.- The Apology of Al Kindy : An Essay on its Age and Authorship. By.Sir W 
Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D.— The Poet Pampa. By L. Rice.— On a Coin of Shams ud Dunyi wa ud 
Din MahmAd Sh&h. By C. J. Rodgers, M.R.A.S., Amritsar.— Note on PI. xxviii. fig. 1, of Mr. 
Fergusson's **Tree and Serpent Worship," 2nd Edition. By S. Beal, Professor of Chinese, 
London University.— On the present state of Mongolian Researches. By Prof. B. Julg, in a 
Letter to R. N. Oust, Esq., Hon. Sec. R.A.S.— A Sculptured Tope on an Old Stone at Dras, 
Ladak. By W. Simpson, F.R.GS.— Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Fifth International Congress 
of Orientalists assembled at Berlin, September, 1881. B^ the Lady Pandit Rama-bai, of Silchar, 
Kachar, Assam. With a Translation by Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E.— The Intercourse of 
China with Eastern Turkestan and'the Adjacent Countries in the Second Century b.c. By T. W. 
Kingsmill.— Suggestions on the Formation of the Semitic Tenses. A Comparative and Critical 
Study. By G. Bertin, M.R.A.S.— On a Lolo MS. written on Satin. By M. Terrien de La 
Couperie. 

Vol. XIV. Part II. pp. 164, with three plates. 1882. 7«. 6rf. 

Contents. — On Tartar and Turk. By 8. W. Korlle, Ph.D.— Notice of the Scholars who have 
Contributed to the Extension of our knowledge of the Languages of Africa. By R. N. Oust, 
Hon. Sec. R.A.S.— Grammatical Sketch of the Hausa Language. By the Rev. J. F. Schon, 
F.R.G.S.,— Buddhist Saint Worship. By A. LilUe, M.R.A.S.— Gleanings from the Arabic. By 
H. W. Freeland, M.A., M.R.A.S.— Al Kahirah and its Gates.— By H. C. Kay, M.A., M.R.A.S.— 
How the Mah&bh&rata begins. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., M.R.A.S.— Arab Metrology. IV. 
Ed-Dahaby. By M. H. Sauvaire. 

Vol. XIV. Part III. pp. 208, with 8 plates. 1882. 8*. 

Contents.— The Vaishnava Religion, with special reference to the SikshS-patrl of the 
Modem Sect called STSlmi-N9.rayana. By Monier Williams, C.I.E., D.C.L —Further Notes on 
the Apology of Al-Kindy. By Sir W. Muir, K.C.8.I., D.C.L., LL.D.— The Buddhist Caves of 
AfgLsmistan. By W. Simpson.- The Identification of the Sculptured Tope at Sanchi. By W. 
Simpson.- On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals. By Sir E. C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., CLE. 
— The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, deciphered and translated. By A. H. Sayce. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Koyal Asiatic Society of 

6b£At Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at j£^9 d«. ; reduced to 
£b 68, 

The above contains contributions hy Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison* 
Colehrooke, Humboldt, Dom, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Joubnal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. £dited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4«. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — ^Pboceedings of the Asiatic Society 

OF Bengal. Published Monthly. 1«. each number. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Jouenal op the Asiatic Societt op 

Bbnoal. a Complete Set from the begimiing in 1832 to the end of 1878, 
being Vols. 1 to 47. Proceedings of the same Society, from the commencement 
in 1865 to 1878. A set quite complete. Calcutto, 1832 to 1878. Extremely 
scarce. £100. 

Asiatic Society. — ^Bombay Branch. — Joubnal op the Bombay Bbanch 

OP THE Royal Asiatic Society. Nob. 1 to 35 in 8vo. with many plates. 
A complete set. Extremely scarce. Bombay, 1844-78. £13 lOs. 

Asiatic Society of Bombay. — The Joubnal op the Bombay Bbanch 

OF THE Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. 

78. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each number. Several Numbers are out of print. 

No. 36, Vol. XIV., 1879, pp. 163 and xviii., with plates. 10«. 6d. 

No. 37, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 104 and xxiii., with plates. 10«. 6rf. 

No. 38, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 172 and vi., with plate. 7«. 6rf. 

No. 39, Vol. XV., 1881, pp. 160, with plate. 6«. 

Asiatic Society. — Ceylon Branch. — Joubital op the Ceylon Bbanch 

OF the Royal Asiatic Society (Colombo). Part for 1845. Svo. pp. 120, 
sewed. Price 7«. 6d. 

Contents :— On Buddhism. No. 1. By tbe Bev. D. J. Gogerly.— General Observations on 
the Translated Ceylonese Literature. By W. Knighton, Esq.— On the Elements of the Voice 
in reference to the Boman and Sinhalese Alphabets. By the Bev. J. C. Macvicar.— On the State 
of Crime in Ceylon.— By the Hon. J. Stark.— Account of some Ancient Coins. By S. C. Chitty, 
£sq.-«Bemark8 on the Collection of Statistical Information in Ceylon. By John Capper, Esq.— 
On Buddhism. No 2. By the Bev. D. J. Gogerly. 

1846. Svo- pp. 176, sewed. Price 7». 6rf. 

Contents :— On Buddhism. By the Bev. D. J. Gogprly.— The Sixth Chapter of the Tiruva- 
thavur Purana, translated with Notes. By 8. Casie Chitiy, Esq.— The Discourse on the Minor 
Besults of Conduct, or the Discourse Addressed to Subba. By the Bev. D. J. Gogerly.— On the 
State of Crime in Ceylon. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.— The Language and Literature of the 
Singalese. By the Bev. S. Hardy.— The Education Establishment of the Dutch in Ceylon. By 
the Bev. J. D. Palm.— An Account of the Dutch Church in Oeylon. By the Bev. J. D. Palm.— 
Notes on some Experiments in Electro- Agriculture. By J. Capper, Esq.— Singalo Wada, trans- 
lated by the Bev. D. J. Gogerly.— On Colouring Matter Discovered in the husk of the Cocoa Nut. 
By Dr. B. Gygaz. 

1847-48. Svo. pp. 221, sewed. Price 7*. 6rf. 

Contents :— On the Mineralogy of Ceylon. By Dr. B. Gygax.— An Account of the Dutch 
Church in Ceylon. By the Bev. J. D. Palm.— On the History of Jaffha, fi-om the Earliest Period 
to the Dutch Conquest. By S. C. Chitty.— The Bise and Fall of the Calany Ganga, from 1848 
to 1846. By J. Capper.— The Discourse respecting Batapala. Translated by the Bev. D. J. 
Gogerly.— On the Manufacture of Salt in the Chilaw and Putlam Districts. By A. O. Brodie.— 
A Boyal Grant engraved on a Copper Plate. Translated, with Notes. By the Bev. D. J. 
Gogerly.— On some of the Coins. Ancient and Modem, of Ceylon. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.— 
Notes on the Climate and Salubrity of Putlam. By A. O. Brodie.— The Bevenue and Expendi- 
ture of the Dutch Government in Ceylon, dnring the last years of their Administration. By 
J. Capper.— On Buddhism. By the Bev. D. J. Gogerly. 

1853-55. 3 parts. 8vo. pp. 56 and 101, sewed. Price £1. 

Contents op Part I. :— Buddhism : Chariya Pitaka. By the Bev. D. J. Gogerly.— The Laws 
of the Buddhist Priesthood. By the Bev. D. J. Gogerly. To be contuiued.— Statistical 
Account of the Districts of Chilaw and Putlam, North Western Province. By A. O. Brodie, 
Esq.— Bock Inscription at Gooroo Godde Wihare, in the Magool Korle, Seven Korles. By A. 0. 
Brodie, Esq.— Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By £. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E. L. Layard, Esq. (To 
be continued.) 

Contents of Part II. Price 78. 6d. 

Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E. L. Layard.— Notes on some of the 
Forms of Salutations and Address known among the Singalese. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.— 
Bock Inscriptions. By A. O. Brodie, Esq.— On the Veddhas of Bintenne. By the Rev. J. 
Gillings.- Bock Inscription at Piramanenkandel. By S. C. Chitty, Esq.— Analysis of the Great 
Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, Esq. (To be continued). 

Contents of Part III. Svo. pp. 150. Price 7«. 6d. 

Analysis of the Great Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, Esq. 

i Concluded).— Description of New or little known Species of Beptiles found in Ceylon. By 
S. F. Kelaart.— The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. (To be 
continued).— Ceylon Ornithology. By E. F. Kelaart.— Some Account of the Bodiyas, with a 
Specimen of their Language. By S. C. Chitty, Esq.— Bock Inscriptions in tha North-western 
Province. By A. 0. Brodie, Esq. 
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1866-6. 8vo. pp. xi. and 184. Price 7*. 6rf. 

CoNTBHTs:— On Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon. By Dandris de Silva Gooneratne 
Modliar.— The First Discourse Delirered by Buddha. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. Pootoor 
Well— On the Air Breathing Fish of Ceylon. By Barcroft Boake, B.A. (Vice President 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon}.— On the Orighi of' the Sinhalese Language. By J. D'Alwis, Assistant 
Secretary.— A Fev Remarks on the Poisonous Properties of the Calotropis Gigantea, etc. By 
W. C. Ondaatjie, Esq., Colonial Assistant Surgeon.— On the Crocodiles of Ceylon. By Barcrojft 
Boake, Vice-President, Asiatic Society, Ceylon.— Native Medicinal Oils. 

1867-70. Part I. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 10«. 

Contents :— On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By James De Alwis.— A Lecture on 
Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.— Description of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna 
of Ceylon. By H. Nevil.— Description of a New Genus and Five New Species of Marine Uni- 
valves from the Southern Province, Ceylon. By G. Nevill.— A Brief Notice of Robert Knox and 
his Companions in Captivity in Kandy for the space of Twenty Tears, (Uncovered among the 
Dutch Records preserved in the Colonial Secretary's Office, Colombo. By J. R. Blake. 

1867-70. Part II. 8vo. pp. xl. and 45. Price 7«. 6rf. 

Contents : — Summary of the Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist Canon, called the 
P4r5jika Book.— By the Rev. 8. Coles.— PdrSjika Book— No. 1.— Pftrfijika Book— No. 2. 

1871-72. 8vo. pp. 66 and xxxiv. Price 7«. 6rf. 

CoNTBNTS :— Extracts Arom a Memoir left by the Dutch Governor, Thomas Van Rhee, to his 
successor, Grovemor Gerris de Heer, 1697. Translated from the Dutch Records preserved in the 
Colonial Secretariat at Colombo. By R. A. van Cuylenberg, Government Record Keeper.— The 
Food Statistics of Ceylon. By J. Capper.— Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbs. By L. de Zoysa, 
Mudaliyar, Chief Translator of Government. — Ceylon Reptiles : being a preliminary Catalogue 
of the Reptiles found in, or supposed to be in Ceylon, compiled from various authorities. By 
W. Ferguson.— On an Inscription at Dondra. No. 2. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 

1873. Part I. 8vo. pp. 79. Price Is. 6rf. 

CoNTSNTS :— On Oath and Ordeal. By Bertram Fulke Hartshome.— Notes on Prinochilus 
Yincens. By W. V. Legge.— The Sports and Games of the Singhalese. By Leopold Ludovici. — 
On Miracles. By J. De Alwis.— On the Occurrence of Scolopax Rusticola and Gallinago Scolo* 
pacina in Ceylon. By W. T. Legge.— Transcript and Translation of an Ancient Copper-plate 
Sannas. By Mudliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Tnmslator to Government. 

1874. Part I. 8vo. pp. 94. Price 7«. 6^. 

CoNTXKTS :— Description of a supposed New Genus of Ceylon, Batrachians. By W. Ferguson. 
—Notes on the Identity of Piyadasi and Asoka. By Mudaliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator 
to Government— On the Island Distribution of the Birds in the Society's Museum. By W. 
"Vincent Legge.- Brand Marks on Cattle. By J. De Alwis.- Notes on the Occurrence of a rare 
Eagle new to Ceylon; and other interesting or rare birds. By S. Bligh, Esq., Kotmal^. — 
Extracts from the Records of the Dutch Government in Ceylon. By R. van Cuylenberg, Esq.^ 
The Stature of Gotama Buddha. By J. De Alwis. 

1879. 8vo. pp. 58. Price 6«. 

CoNTZNTS.— Notes on Ancient Sinhalese Inscriptions.— On the Preparation and Mounting of 
Insects for the Binocular Microscope.— Notes on Neophron Puenopterus (Savigny) from 
Nuwara Eliya.— On the Climate of Dimbula.— Note on the supposed cause of the existence of 
Patanas or Grass Lands of the Mountain Zone of Ceylon. 

1880. Part I. 8vo. pp. 90. Price 58. 

CowTBWTS. — Text and Translation of the Inscription of Mahinde III. at Mihintale.— Glossary. — 
A Paper on the Yedic and Buddhistic Polities.— Customs and Ceremonies connected with the 
Paddi Cultivation.— Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon. 

1880. Part II. 8vo. pp. 48. Price 5«. 

CoNTRNTS.— Gramineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon.— Translation of two 
Jatakas.— On the supposed Origin of Tamana, Nuwara, Tambapanni and Taprobane.— The Rocks 
and Minerals of Ceylon. 

1881. Vol. VII. Part I. (No. 23.) 8vo. pp. 66. Price 5$. 

Contents.— Hindu Astronomy : as compared with the European Science. By S. Mervin. — 
Sculptures at Horana. By J. G. Smither.— Gold. By A. C. Dixon.— Specimens of Sinhalese 
Proverbs. By L. De Zoysa.- Ceylon Bee Culture. By S. Jayatilaka.— A Short Account of the 
Principal Religious Ceremonies observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon. By G. J. R. Le 
Mesurier.- Talentyn's Account of Adam's Peak. By A. Spense Moss. 

Asiatic Society (North China Branch). — Journal of the North 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Old Series, 4 numbers, and 
New Series. Parts 1 to 12. The following numbers are sold separately : 
Old Series— No. II. May, 1859, pp. 145 to 256. No. III. December, 1859, 
pp. 257 to 368. 7«. ^d. each. YoL II. No. I. September, I860, pp. 128. 7«.6f/. 
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New Series — No. I. December, 1864, pp. 174. 7*. 6rf. No. II. December^ 
1865, pp. 187, with maps. Is. 6d. No. III. December, 1866, pp. 121. 9«. 
No. ly. December, 1867, pp 266. lOs, 6d, No. YI. for 1869 and 1870, pp. 
zv. and 200. 78. Sd. No. YII. for 1871 and 1872, pp. ix. and 260. lOs, 
No. VIII. pp. xii. and 187. 10«. 6rf. No. IX. pp. xxxiii. and 219. 10». 6rf. 
No. X. pp. xii. and 324 and 279. £1 U, No. XI. (1877) pp. xvi. and 184. 
10«. 6d. No. XII. (1878) pp. 337, with many maps. £1 Is. No. XIII. 
(1879) pp. vi. and 132, with plates, lOs. 6d, No. XIV. (1879) pp. xvi.-64, with 
plates, 4». No. XY. (1880) pp. iliii. and 316, with plates, 16«. No. XVI. 
(1881) pp. 248. 12«. 6d. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Tbansactions of the Asiatic Societt 

OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. SfO. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8yo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 
to December, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. Froni 13th January, 1876, to 
30th June, 1876. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1876, to 12th July, 1876. 
Vol. V. Part I. From 25th October, 1876, to 27th June, 1877. Vol. V. Part 
II. (A. Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By J. H. Longford.) Vol. 
VI. Part I. pp. 190. Vol. VI. Part II. From 9th February, 1878, to 27th 
April, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 25th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 1879. 
7a. 6d. each Part. — Vol. VII. Part I. (Milne's Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5*.— Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1879. 6«.— Vol. VII. Part III. June, 
1879. 7s. 6d, Vol. VII. Part IV. November, 1879. 10«. 6rf. Vol.VIIL 
Part I. February, 1880. 7« 6rf. Vol. VIII. Part II. May, 1880. 7s, 6d, 
Vol. VIII. Part. III. Ocfober, 1880. 10s. 6rf. Vol. VIII. Part IV. 
December, 1880. 6». Vol. IX. Part I. February, 1881. 7«. 6rf. 

Asiatic Society. — Straits Branch.— Jottbnal of the STBAira Bbanoh 

OF THE Royal Asiatic Society. No. 1. 8vo. pp. 130, sewed, 3 folded 

Maps and 1 Plate. July, 1878. Price 9*. 

Contents.— Inaagural Address of the President. By the Ven. Archdeacon Hose, M.4. — 
Distribution of Minerals in Sarawak. By A. Hart Everett. — Breeding Pearls. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D. — Dialects of the Melanesian Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. By M. de Miklnho- 
Maolay. — Malay Spelling in English. Report of Government Committee (reprinted). — Geography 
of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. By A. M. Skinner.— Chinese Secret Societies. Part I. By 
W. A. Pickering.— Malay Proverbs. Part. I. By W. E. Maxwell.— The Snake-eating 
Hamadryad. By N.B. Dennys, Ph.D.— Gutta Percha. By H.I Murton.— Miscellaneous Notices. 

No. 2. 8vo. pp. 130, 2 Plates, sewed. December, 1879. Price 9«. 

Contents:— The Song of the Dyak Head-feast. By Rev. J. Perham.— Malay Provwbs. Partn. 
By E. W. Maxwell.— A Malay Nautch. By F. A. Swettenham.- Pidgin EngjUsh. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.— The Founding of Singapore. By Sir T. 8. RaflBes.- Notes' on Two Perak 
Manuscripts. By W. E. Maxwell.— The Metalliferous Formation of the Peninsula. By D. D. 
Daly.— Sn^estions regarding a new Malay Dictionary. By the Hon. C. J. Irving. — Ethnological 
Excursions in the Malay Peninsula. By N. von Mikluho-Maclay.— Miscellaneous Notices. 

No. 3. . 8vo. pp. iv. and 146, sewed. Price 9s. 

Contents : — Chinese Secret Societies, by W. A. Pickering.— Malay Proverbs, Part III , by W, 
E. Maxwell.— Notes on Gutta Percha, by F. W. Burbidge, W. H. Treacher, H. J. Murton.-The 
Maritime Code of the Malays, reprinted from a translation by Sir S. Raffles.— A Trip to Gunong 
Blumut, by D. F. A. Hervey.— Caves at Sungei Batu in Selangor, by D. D. Daly. — Geography 
of Aching, translated from the German by Dr. Beiber.— Account of a Naturalist's Visit to Selan- 
gor, by A. J. Hornady.— Miscellaneous Notices : Geographical Notes, Routes from Selangor to 
Pahang, Mr. Deane's Survey Report, A Tiger's Wake, Breeding Pearls, The Maritime Code, and 
Sir F. Raffles' Meteorological Returns. 

No. 4. 8vo. pp. XXV. and 65, sewed. Price 9a. 

Contents.— List of Members.- Proceedings, General Meeting.— Annual Meeting. — Cotmcil's 
Annual Report for 1879. — Treasurer's Report for 1879.— President's Address. — Reception of 
Professor Nordenskjold.— The Marine Code. By Sir S. Raffles.— About Kinta. By H. W. C. 
Leech.— About Shin and Bernam. By H. W. Leech.— The Aboriginal Tribes of Perak. By 
W. E. Maxwell. — The Vernacular Press in the Straits. By E. W. Birch.— On the Guliga of 
Borneo. By A. H. Everett. — On the name *' Sumatra."— A Correction. 

No. 6. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. Price 9s. 

Contents.- Selesilah (Book of the Descent) of the Rajas of Bruni. By H. Low.— Notes to 
Ditto.— History of the Sultins of Bruni.— List of the Mahomedan Sovereigns of Bruni.— Historic 
Tablet.— Acheh. By G. P. Talson.— From Perak to Shin and down the Shin and Bernam River*. 
By F. A. Swettenham.— A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys.— Compa- 
rative Vocabulary of some of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan feninsula, Borneo, eto.— 
The Tiger in Borneo. By A. H. Everett. 
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L I No. 6. 8vo. pp. 133, with 7 Photographic Plates, sewed. Price 9«. 

1 I CoNTEKTS.— Some Account of the Independent Native States of the Malay Peninsnla. Fart I. 
By F. A. Swettenham.—The Ruins of Boro Burdur in Java. By the Ven. Archdeacon G. F. Hose. 
h Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys.— Report on the Exploration of the 
Caves of Borneo. By A. H. Everett.— Introductory Remarks. By J. Evans.— Notes on the 
Report.— Notes on the Collection of Bones. By G. Bush.— A Sea-Dyak Tradition of the 
Deluge and Consequent Events. By the Rev. J. Perham.— The Comparative Vocabulary. 

American Oriental Society. — Journal of the American Oriental 

SocrETT. Vols. I. to X. and Vol. XII. (all published). 8vo. Boston and 
New Haven, 1849 to 1881. A complete set. Very rare. £14. 

Volumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 and 12 may be had separately at £1 Is, each. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read before the, 1863- 

1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2U. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read before the, 1865- 

1866. Vol. II. Svo., pp. z. 464, cloth. 2is. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 

of the). Published Quarterly. 8yo. sewed. 

Biblical ArchsBology, Society of. — Transactions of the. 8vo. Vol. I. 

Part. I., 128. 6d. Vol. I., Part II., 12^. 6d, (this part cannot be sold 
separately, or otherwise than with the complete sets). Vols. II. and III., 
2 parts, 10«. 6d, each. Vol. IV., 2 parts, 12^. 6d. each. Vol. V., Part. I., ISs. ; 
Part. II., 12«. 6rf. Vol. VI , 2 parts, 12«. 6d. each. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 242. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 457. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2«. ; Eoy. 8vo. 3s. and in 4to., is, 

^Browning Society's Papers (The).— 1881-4. Part I. 8vo. pp. 116, 

wrapper. 10«. 

Oalontta Eeview (The). — Published Quarterly. Price 8«. 6d. per 
number. 

Calcutta Eeview. — A Complete Set fbom the Commencement in 

1844 to 1879. Vols 1. to 69, or Numbers 1 to 138. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 1844-79. Index to the first fifty volumes of the Calcutta Review, 
2 parts. (Calcutta, 1873). Nos. 39 and 40 have never been published. £60. 
Complete sets are of great rarity. 

Calcutta Eeview (Selections from the). — Crown 8vo. sewed. Kos. 1. 
to 17. 6s. each. 

Cambridge Philological Society (Transactions of the). — Vol. I. From 

1872 to 1880. 8vo. pp. ivi. and 420, wrapper. 1881. I5s. 

CoNisMTS — Preface.— The Work of a Philological Society. J. P. Postgate.— TransactionR of 
the; Cambridge Philological Society from 1872 to 1879.— Transactions for 1879-1880.— Reviews 
—Appendix. 

China Eeview; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Published 
bi-monthly. 4to. Subscription £1 1 0«. per yolume. 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal. — Shanghai. Subscription 

per Tolame (of 6 parts) 1 5s. 

A complete set from the beginning. Yols. 1 to 10. 8yo. Foochow and 

Shanghai, 1861-1879. £9. 

Containing important contributions on Chinese Philology, Mythology, and Geography, by 
Edkins, Giles, Bretschneider, Scarborough, etc. The earlier volumes are out of print. 

Chrysanthemnm (The). — A Monthly Magazine for Japan and the Far 
East. Vol. I., complete. Bound £1 Is. SubscriptioiL ISs. per volume. 
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Oeographical Society of Bombay. — Jottknal and Transactions. A 

complete set. 19 toIs. 8vo. Numerous Plates and Maps, some coloured. 

Bombay, 1844-70. £\^ 10«. 

An important Periodical, containing grammatical sketches of several languages and dialects, 
as well as the most valuable contributions on the Natural Sciences of India. Since 1871 the 
above is amalgamated with the "Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Bx>yal Asiatic Society." 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Eesearch in Archseo- 

logy. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Bu&oess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per annum. Subscription £*l, A complete set. Yols. 1 to 9. ;^6. (The 
earlier volumes are out of print.) 

Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Jonmal of the. — Edited by 

J. R. LooAN, of Pinang. 9 vols. Singapore, 1847-55. New Series. Vols. 
I. to IV. Part 1, (all published), 1856-59. A complete set in 13 vols. 8vo. 
with many plates. ;^30. 

VoL I. of the New Series consists of 2 parts ; Vol. II. of 4 parts ; Vol. III. of 
No. 1 (never completed), and of Vol. IV. also only one number was 
published. 
A few copies remain of sereral yolumes that may be had separately. 

Japan, Tremsactions of the Seismological Society of, Vol. I. Parts i. 
and ii. April-June, 1880. 10«. 6^. 

Literature, Eoyal Society of. — See under "Royal." 

Madras Jonmal of Literature and Science. — Published by the 

Committe of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 

and edited by Morris, Cole, and Brown. A complete set of the Three Series 

(being Vols. I. to XVI., First Series; Vols. XVII. to XXII. Second Series; 

Vol. XXIII. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published). A fine copy, 

uniformly bound in 23 vols. With numerous plates, half calf. Madras, 

1834-66. £42. 

Equally scarce and important. On all South-Indian topics, especially those relating to 
Natural History and Science, Public Works and Industry, this Periodical is an unrivalled 
authority. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1878. (I. Volume of 

the Fourth Series.) Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. vi. and 234, 

and zlvii. with 2 plates. 1879. 10a. ^d, 

CoKTBKTS. — I. On the Classification of Languages. By Dr. O. Oppert.— II. On the Ganga 
Kings. By Lewis Bice. 

Madras Jonmal of Literatnre and Science for the Tear 1879. 

Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, 
Madras ; Telugu Translator to Government, etc. Svo. sewed, pp. 318. 10«. 6<f. 

Pandit (The). — A Monthly Journal of the Benares CoUege, devoted to 
Sanskrit Literature. Old Series. 10 vols. 1866-1876. New Series, 3 vols, 
(all out) 1876-1879. £V 85. per volume. 

Peking Oazette. — Translations of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 8vo. cloth. 10«. ^d, each. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
6 vols. The Philological Society's Transactions, 1864 to 1876. 16 vols. The 
Philological Society's Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 13«. 6^ 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1863. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1864-1876. 16 vols. 8vo. £10 16#. 

•»• The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had lA 
complete sets, as above. 
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Separate Volumes, 

For 1864: containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Rev. T. 0. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 1«. 

For 1865: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 

A. Gurney, Jas. fcenneay, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Maiden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £11*. 

* y* Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley ; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. 1«. 

For 1856-7 : with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Tates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 1«. each volume. 

For 1858 : including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Fumivall; and papers by Em. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1859 : with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Fumivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1860-1 : including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Frv, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1862-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Maiden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning's ^Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman's (Francis W.) Text of 
the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation ; 3. Barnes's (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect ; 4. Gwreans An Bys — The 
Creation : a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc 8vo. cl. 12*. 

*i>* Separately : Manning's Inquiry, 3*. — Newman's Iguvine Inscription, 3a. — 
Stokes's Gwreans An Bys, 8*. 

For 1865 : including Wheatley's (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language; and papers by rrof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Maiden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 

B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1866 : including 1. Gregor's (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson ; 2. Edmondston's (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect ; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfasson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 
*,♦ The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock's (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On PalsBotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong " Oy." The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis's ^A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1258 ; to which are addea " The Cuckoo's Song 
and " The Prisoner's Prayer," Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes's (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray's (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873-4— Sweet's (H.) History of English Sounds. 

2 
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For 1875-6 : containmg the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Founh and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 

2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Dimmutiyes ; 3. Changes made by foor 
yoang Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies ; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jenner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
El worthy; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet ; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
MorfiU ; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount's Buy, by H. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmonthshire, Herefordshire, Woroestenhire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with s 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part I., 6«. ; Part 1 1., 6«. ; Part IIL, 2«. 

For 1877 8-9 : containing the President's (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth. Seventh, and 
(Dr. J. A. H. Murray) Eighth Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by 
Professor A. H. Sayce ; 2. On ^i^r^and There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth ; 

3. The Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 

4. English Metre, by Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., 
F.R.S. 7. Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish, by Henry Sweet, Esq.; 8. 
Russian Pronunciation, by Henry Sweet, Esq. Lidex, etc. Part I., 3«. ; 
Part II., 7*. Part III. %s. 

For 1880-81 : containing the President's (Dr. J. A. Murray) Ninth Annual 
Address. 1. Remarks on some Phonetic Laws in Persian, by Prof. Charles 
Rieu, Ph.D. ; 2. On Portuguese Simple Sounds, compared with those of 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, etc., by H.I.H. Prince L. L. Bonaparte ; 

3. The Middle Voice in Yir^l's ^oeid, Bouk YL, by Benjamin Dawson, B.A. ; 

4. On a Difficulty in Russian Grammar, by C. B. Cayley ; 5. The Polabes, 
by W. R. MorfiU, M.A. ; 6. Notes on the Makua Language, by Rey. Chauncy 
Maples, M.A. ; 7. On the Distribution of English Pla^ Names, by Walter R. 
Browne, M.A. ; 8. Dare, "To Give'*; and \-Dere "To Put," by Prof. 
Postgate, M.A. ; 9. On som Differences between the Speech oy Edinboro' and 
London, by T. B. Sprague, M.A. ; 10. Ninth Annual Address of the President 
(Dr. J. A. H. Murray) and Reports; 11. Sound -Notation, by H. Sweet, M.A.; 

12. On Gender, by E. L. Brandreth ; 13. Tenth Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent, (A. J. Ellis, B.A.) and Reports; 14. Distribution of Place-Names in die 
Scottish Lowlands, by W. R. Browne, M.A. ; 16. Some Latin and Greek 
Etymologies, and the change of X to jD in Latin, by J. P. Postgate, M.A. ; 
Supplement ; Proceedings ; Appendixes, etc. Part I. 10«. Part II. 7«. 6^. 

The Society^ 8 Extra Volumes. 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing*. 1. Liber Cure Cooonun, A.D. c. 
1440. -2. Hampole's (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.d. e. 1340. — 
3. The Castell off Love, a.d. e. 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1865. £\. 

Or separately: Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3«. ; Hampole's 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12«. ; and The Caetell off 
Loye, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6*. 

Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, bj Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12«. 

Levins's (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Yocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionarj of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by U. B. Wbeatley. 8to. 
cloth. 1867. 16«. 

Skeat's (Rey. W. W.) Moeso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modem Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Crothic. 1868. 8to. cL 9«. 
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Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer : containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-75. £2. 

Mediaeval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vul^^ar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1500. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part t. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10». 6rf. 

Poona Sarvajanik Sabha^ Journal of the. Edited by S. H. Chip- 

LONKAK. Published quarterly. 3«. each number. 

Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

of The). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates ; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 10 Vols, or 30 Parts, and Vol. XI. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., Plates; 1843-76. 
A complete set, as far as published, £10 lO^. Very scarce. The first series of 
this important series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of tlie Second Series, Vol. 
I.-IY., each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4«. 6d. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is IZs. 6d, 

Separate Publications. 

I. Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxon tci : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Keligious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter 
DE Gbay BiKCH. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7«. ^d, 

II. Li Chantari di Lancellotto ; a Troubadour's Poem of the XIV. Cent. 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Koyal Society of Literature, by 
Walter db Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7«. 

III. Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrioiensis, nunc primum, k Manuscripto 
nnico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis mandata : subjicitur Inquisitio 
Fliensis : cura N. £. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £2 2*. 

lY. A CoMMONPLACE-BooK OF JoHN MiLTON. Reproduced by the autotype 
process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Uorwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2s. 

V. Chronicon Adje de Usk, a.d. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by £d. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10$. Qd, 

Syro-Egyptian Society. — Original Papers read before the Syro- 

Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3«. 6<i. 

ni^bner's American, European and Oriental Literary Eecord. — 

A Eegister of the most important works published in North and South 
America, in India, China, Europe, and the British Colonies ; with occasional 
Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, etc., books. 4to. In Monthly 
lumbers. Subscription 5«. per annum, or ^d. per number. A complete set, 
Nos. 1 to 142. London, 1865 to 1879. £\2 \2s. 
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ARCHEOLOGY, ETHNOGRAPHY, 

GEOGRAPHY. HISTORY. LAW. 

LITERATURE, NUMISMATICS, JlKD 

TRAVELS. 

Abel. — Linguistic Essays. See Triibner's Oriental Series, p. 5. 

Africa. — ^Map of South Africa. Containing Cape Colony, Griqnaland, 
Eaffraria, Basutoland, Zululand, Natal, Transyaal, Orange Free State, Damara 
Land, Betshuana Land, and other Territories. Compiled from the best available 
(yolonial and Imperial Information, and irom the Official Map compiled by the 
Surveyor General, Cape Town. By T. B. Johnston, P.R.G.S., etc. Geogra- 
pher to the Queen. In sheet, 12«. 6^. ; in cloth case, 15«. ; on roller, varnished, 
Us. 

Badley. — ^Indian Missionary Eecord and Memorial Yoltjme. By 
the Rev. 6. H. Badlet, of the American Methodist Mission. New Edition. 
8vo. cloth. [In Preparation]. 

Balfour. — Waifs and Strays from the Far East. See p. 50. 

Balfour. — Tbe Divine Classic of Nan-Hua. See page 50. 

Beke. — The late Dr. Charles Beke's Discoyeries of Sinai in Arabia 

and in Midian. With Portrait, Geolo^cal, Botanical, and Conchological Re- 
ports, Plans, Map, and 1 3 Wood Engravings. Edited by his Widow. Koy. 8vo. 
pp. xz. and 606, cloth. 1878. 38«. Morocco, £2 10«. 

BeUew. — ^From the Indus to the Tigris : a Narrative of a Journey 

through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Irau, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of " A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,*' and ** A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language." 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 496. 1874. 14«. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Eashgar. A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embasy to Kashgar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellevit, C.S.I. Demy 8vo. doth, 
pp. xxxii. and 420. 1875. I6s. 

Bellew — The Races of Afghanistan. Being a Brief Account of 
the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. 
Bellew, C.S.I. , late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. Crown 8?o. pp. 124, 
cloth. 1880. 7». 6d. 

Beveridge. — The Distbictt of Bakarganj ; its History and Statistics. 

By H. Bbveridge, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 1876. 21*. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 

Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Charles Fribdrrici. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2s. 6d. Part II., 1877, pp. 100, 3*. 6rf. Part 
III., 1878, 3«. 6d. Part IV., 1879, 3«. 6d. Part V., 1880. 3«. 

Biddnlph. — Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh. By Major J. Biddulph, 
B.S.C., Political Officer at Gilgit, 8vo. pp. 340, cloth. 1880. 15#. 
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Blochmann. — School Geography of India, and BRixign Bitemah. By 

H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. wrapper, pp. ▼!. and 100. 28. 6d, 

Bombay Code, JThe. — Consisting of the Unrepealed Bombay Regula- 
tions, Acts of the Supreme Council, relating solely to Bombay, and Acts of the 
Governor of Bombay in Council. With Chronological Table. Boyal 8vo. pp. 
xxiv.— 774, cloth. 1880. £1 1«. 

Bretschneider. — Notes on Chinese Medieval Travellers to the 

West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy Svo. sd., pp. 130. 5s» 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 

Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. Svo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. 1«. 

Bret8clmeider. — Notices of the Medi.«;val Geography and History 
OF Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 1876. 12». 6rf. 

Bretschneider. — Arch^ological and Historical Researches on 

Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Eussian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 1876. 6s. 

Bretschneider. — Botanicon Sinicum. Notes on Chinese Botany, from 
Native and Western Sources. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 
228, wrapper. 1882. lOs. Sd. 

Budge. — Assyrian Texts. See p. 47. 

Budge. — History of Esarhaddon. See " Triibner's Oriental 
Series, p. 4. 

Biihler. — Eleven Land-Grants of the Chaulitkyas op AnhilvId. 

A Contribution to the History of Gujarstt. By G. Buhler. 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 126, with Facsimile. 3^. 6d. 

Burgess. — Arch^ological Survey of Western India. Vol. 1. Report 

of the First Season's Operations in the Belgdm and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Burgess. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Eoyal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. 1875. £2 2«. 

Vol. 2. Report of the Second Season's Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Edthidwad and Kachh. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. i. and 
242. 1876. £3 3*. 

Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season's Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. 1878. £2 2«. 

Vol. 4. Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions ; containing 
Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Facades of Cave Temples ; Drawings 
of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, etc. ; 
with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translati-ns of Inscriptions, etc. 
By James Burgess, LL.D., F.R.G.S., etc. Super-royal 4to. half morocco, 
gut top, with Numerous Plates and Woodcuts. [In pr^aration. 

Burgess. — The Rock Temples of Elura or Vertjl. A Handbook for 
Visitors. By J. Burgess. 8vo. 3«. 6d., or with Twelve Photographs, 9a. 6d. 

Burgess. — The Rock Temples of Elephanta Described and Illustrated 
with Plans and Drawings. By J. Burgess. 8vo. cloth, pp. 80, with drawings, 
price 6«. ; or with Thirteen Photographs, price £1. 
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Bnmell. — Elements op Sotjth Indian Paxjeogeapht. From the 

Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a.d. By A. C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and Enlarged Edition, 35 Plates and Map. 4to. pp. xiy. and 148. 1878. 
£2 128. 6d, 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Eajah Bammohttn 

EoY. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8yo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7«. 6d, 

Cesnola. — The Histoey, Teeasuees, and Antiqtjities op Salamis, 
IN THE Island of Cyprus. By A. P. Di Cesnola, F.S.A. With an 
Introduction by S. Birch, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum. With upwards of 
Seven Hundred Illustrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus. Royal 8vo. pp. 
xlYiii.-326, cloth, 1882. £1 11«. 6<f. 

Chamberlain. — Japanese Poetey. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

Chattopadhyaya. — ^The Yateas; or the Popular Dramas of Bengal. 

Post 8vo. pp. 60, wrapper. 1882. 2a. 

Clarke. — The English Stations in the Hill Regions of India : their 
Value and Importance, with some Statistics of their Produce and Trade. By 
Hyde Clarke, V.P.S.S. Post 8vo. paper, pp. 48. 1881. 1«. 

Colehrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 

CoLEBROOKE. In 3 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth. 1873. Vol.1. The Biography by 
his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrookr, Bart., M.P. With Portrait and Map. pp. xii. 
and 492. 14*. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes 
hy E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Camhridge. 
pp. xvi.-544, and X.-520. 28». 

Crawford. — Eecollections of Travels in New Zealand and Australia. 
By J. C. Crawford, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, etc., etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 468. 1880. 18s. 

Cnnmng^ham. — Corpus Inscreptionum Indicarum. Vol. I. Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. Prepared by Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., etc. 4to. 
cloth, pp. xiv. 142 and vi., with 31 plates. 1879. 32». 

Cunningham. — The Stupa of Bhaehut. A Buddhist Monument, 

ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and 
History in the third century B.C. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I. , CLE., 
Director-General Archaeological Survey of India, etc. Eoyal 4to. cloth, gilt, 
pp. viii. and 144, with 51 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 1879. £3 Ss. 

Cnnningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major- General, Eoyal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 2Ss. 

Cnnningham. — Arch^eological Survey of India. Reports, made 

during the years 18G2-1876. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., Major- 
General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 12. 8vo. cloth. 10«. each. 

Cnst. — Pictures of Indian Life. Sketched with the Pen from 1852 
to 1881. By R. N. Cdst, late of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec. 
to the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 346. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

Cnst. — East Indian Languages. See " Triihner's Oriental Series," 
page 3. 

Cnst. — Linguistic and Oriental Essays. See ** Triihner's Oriental 
Series,*' page 4. 
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Dalton. — ^Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edwaed Tuite 

Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. Si Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-cidf, 
pp. 340. £6 6«. 

Da Cunha. — Notes on the History and Antiquities of Chattl and 
Bassein. By J. Gebson da Cunha, M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l 5s, 

Da Cnnlia. — Contribtjtions to the Study of Indo-Portuguese Numis- 
matics. By J. G. Da Cunha, M.R.C.S., e'c. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper. 
Fasc. I. pp. 18, with 1 plate; Fasc. II. pp. 16, with 1 plate, each 2«. 6rf. 

Davids. — Coins, etc., of Ceylon. See **Nuiiusinata Orientala," Vol. 
LPartVL 

Deimys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Eong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By W. F. Mayers, F. R.G.S. H.M.'s 
Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.'s Consular Service; and 
C. King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2$. 
DowsOD. — Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, etc. See '* Triibner's 
Oriental Series," page 3. 

Duncan. — Geography of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of 
all India, and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Ac- 
count of each of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. 
Tenth Edition (Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official Infor- 
mation). 18mo. limp cloth, pp. viii. and 182. 1880. Is, 6d, 

Egerton. — An Illustrated Handbook of Indian Arms ; being a 
Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms exhihited at the India 
Museum ; with an Introductory Sketch of the Military History of India. Bv 
the Hon. W. Eoebton, M.A., M.P. 4io. sewed, pp. viii. and 162. 1880. 2«. 6d, 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
the Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. E. India Co.'s B.C.S. 
Edited, revised, and re-arrangtd, by John Beames, M.K.A.S., B.C.S., etc.; 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two Plates, and four 
coloured Maps. 1869. 36s, 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., E. India Co.'s B.C.S., by 
Prof. J. DowsoN, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. cloth. 1867-1877. 

Vol. I.pp xxxii. and 642. £4 4«. — Vol. II. pp.x. and^'iSO. 18«. — Vol. III. pp. xii. 
and 627. 24».— Vol. IV. pp. x. and 563. 21«.— Vol. V. pp. xii. and 576. 2U. 
— Vol. VI. pp. viii. and 574. 21*. — Vol. VII. pp. viii. and 674. 21*.— 
Vol. VIII. pp. xxxii., 444, and Ixviii. 24j. 

Parley. — Egypt, Cyprfs, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. *L, Farley, 
Author of "The Resources ot Turkey," etc. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. 1878. 
10«. 6d. 

Peatherman. — The Social History of the Races of Mankind. Vol. 

V. The Aramaeans. By A. Featherman. To be completed in about Ten 
Volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. xviL and 664. £1 Is, 

Fenton. — Early Hebrew Life: a Study in Sociology. By John 
Fenton. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiiv. and 102. 1880. 6s, 
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Fergnsson and Burg^ess. — The Gate Temples of India. By Jakes 

Fergusson, D.C.L., P.E.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Imp. Svo. half 
bound, pp. XX. and 536, with 98 Plates. £2 2s, 

Fergnsson. — ^Teee aitd Seepent Woeship ; or, Illustrations of M3^1io- 
logy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. From 
the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanc^i and Amravati. Second 
Edition, reyised, corrected and in great part re-written. By J. Fergtjsson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.AS., etc. 4to. half bouud pp. xvi. and 276, with 101 
plates. 1873. £5 5«. 

Fomander — An Account op the Polynesian Race : Its Origin and 

Migration, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By A. Fornandeb, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, 
H.I. Post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7«. 6rf. Vol. II., 
pp. Yiil. and 400, cloth. 1 880. 10«. 6^;. 

Fors3rth. — Eepoet op a Mission to Yaekund in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. £B bs, 

Oardner. — Paethian Coinage. See " ]S*uniismata Orientolia. YoL I. 
PartV. 

Garrett. — A Classical Diction akt op India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Custom^s, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. Svo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Ckurett. — Supplement to the above Classical Dictionaet op India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. Svo. cloth, pp. 
160. 7*. 6d. 

Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India. Edited hy Chaeles 
Grant, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second 
Edition. With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. 
Demy 8vo. pp. clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870, £1 4*. 

Geig^er. — Conteibftions to the Histoey op the Development op the 
Human Eace. Lectures and Dissertations by Lazarus Gbigbr. Translated 
from the German by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 156. 
1880. 6». 

Goldstiicker. — On the Deficiencies in the Peesent Aj)miht8Tbation 

OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Tueodor GoldstUckbh, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sevred. l*. 6d. 

Gover. — The Folk-Songs op Southeen India. By Chaeles E. Goves. 

8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth. 1872. 10«. 6d. 

Griffin. — The Rajas op the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the Britbh Govern- 
ment. By Lefel H . Griffin, Bengal Civil Service ; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of ** The Punjab Chiefs," etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 1873. 21«. 

Griffis. — The Mikado's Empiee. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Griffis. Illustrated. Svo cL, pp. 
626. 1877. £1. 

Growse. — Mathuea : A District Memoir. By F. S. Geowse, B.C.S., 
M.A., Oxon. C.I.K., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second Edition. 
Illustrated, Revised, and Enlarged. 4to. boards, pp. xxiv. and 520. 1880. 42«. 
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Habn. — Tsuni||Goam. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 

Head. — Coinage of Ltdia and Persia. See ** Nmnismata OrientaJia." 
Vol. I, Part III. 

Hebrew Literature Society. See page 71. 

Ho^son. — Essays on the Langitages, Liteeatitee, and Religion 

OF Nepal and Tibet ; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nep&l. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 1874. ]4«. 

Hodgson. — Essays on Indian Subjects. See **Trubner's Oriental 
Series," p. 4. 

Hunter. — ^The Imperial Gazetteer op India. By "W. "W. Hunter, 

C.I.E., LL.D., Director- General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 9 vols. 8vo. 

half morocco. 1881. £3 '6s, 

** A great work h&s been unoBtentatiously carried on for the last twelve years in India, the 
importance of which it is' impossible to exag{?erate. This is nothiuf^ less than a complete 
statistical survey of the entire British Empire in Hindostan. . . . We have said enoa(?h to show 
that the * Imperial Gazetteer ' is no mere dry collection of statistics ; it is a treasury from which 
the politician and economist may draw countless stores of valuable information, and into which 
the general reader can dip with the certainty of always finding something both to interest and 
instruct him."— Tlimef. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 

LL.D. Director- General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

VOL. VOL. 

X. D&rjfling, Jalp&igurf and Euch Behar 
XI. Patn& and Sfiran. [State. 

XII. Gay& and Sh&h&bfid. 

XIII. Tirhut and Champ&ran. 

XIV. Bh&galpur and Santdl Pargan&s. 
XV. Monghyr and Purniah. 

XVI. Hazfirib&gh and Loh&rdagfi. 
XVII. Singbhtim, Chutii, Nigpur TribuUry 

States and Mfinbhdm. 
XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor. 
XIX. Purl, andOrissa Tributary States. 
XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index- 

Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols. 8vo. half- 
morocco. £5. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Assam. By "W. W. Hunter, 

B.A., LL.D., C.I.E., Director- General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. half morocco, pp. 420 and 490, with Two Mdps. 

1879. 10«. 

Hunter. — Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Pamine 

Warnings. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 216. 1874. 
Is, 6d. 

Hunter. — The Indian Musalmans. By W. W. Sunter, B.A., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, etc.. Author of '^The 
Annals of Rural Bengal," etc. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. 219. 1876. 
lOs, 6d. 

Hunter. — An Account of the British Settlement of Aden 

in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.-232. 
1877. 7*. 6d. 

Hunter. — ^Indian Empire. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 

Japan. — Map of Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and 
the Notes of recent Travellers. By R. H. Brunton, M.I C.E., F.R.G.S. 

1880. In 4 sheets, 21*.; roller, varnished, £1 U*. 6rf.; Folded, in case, 
£1 bs. 6d. 



I. 24 Parganfis and Sundarbans. 
II. Nadiyfi and Jessor. 
m. Midnapur, Hdglf and Hourah. 
IV. Bardw&n, Birbhtim and B&nkur&. 
V. Dacca, Bftkarganj, Farfdpur and Mai- 

mansinb. 
VI. Chittagongr Hill Tracts, Chittngong, 
No&kh&lf , Tipperab, and Hill Tipperab 
State. 
Vn. Meldab, Rangpur and Dinftjpur. 
VIIL Rfijsbfihf and BogrA. 
IX. Mursbidfib&d and Pfibn&. 
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Leitner. — Sinin-T-Islam. Bein^ a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
use of Maulvis, By G. W. Leitner. Part I. The Early History of Arabia 
to tha fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. 6<. 

Leland.— FusANG ; or, the Discovery of America hy Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Chablbs G. Lelano. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. 
lii. and 212. 1876. 7*. 6d. 

Leland. — The Gypsies. See page 69. 

Leonowens. — The Eomance op Siamese Habem Life. By Mrs. Aiwa 

H. Leonowens, Author of "The English Governess at the Siamese Court" 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 1873. 14tf. 

Leonowens. — The English Goveeness at the Siamese Couet: 

being Recollections of six years in tlie Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Harriette Lbono «vens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 ]2«. 

Lillie. — Buddha and Eaelt Buddhism. See page 35. 

Long. — Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. See Trubner's Oriental 
Series, page 4. 

Linde. — Tea in India. A Sketch, Index, and Register of the Tea 

Industry in India, published together with a Map of all the Tea Districts, etc. 
By F. Linde, Surveyor, Compiler of a Map of the Tea Localities of Assam, 
etc. Folio, wrapper, pp. xxii.-30, map mounted and in cloth boards. 1879. 63«. 

lEcGrindle. — The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea. 
Being a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erytbraei, by an Anonymous Writer, 
and of Arrian's Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, 
Notes, and Index. Post 8yo. cloth, pp. iv. and 238. 1879. 7«. 6d, 

lEcGrindle. — Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and 

Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes 
collected by Dr. Schwanberk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCrindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8yo. cloth, 
■ pp. xii.-224. 1877. 7«. 6d. 

lEcGrindle. — Ancient India as described by Ktesias, the Knidian, 
being a translation of the abridgment of his " Indica,*' by Photios, and the 
fragments of that work preserved in other vmters. By J. W. McCrindlb, 
M.A., M.E.A.S. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. 
—104. 1882. 6». 

Madden. — Coins op the Jews. See '* Numismata Orientalia." Yol. II. 

Malleson. — Essays and Lectijees on Indian Histoeical Sitbj^ects. By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 348. 
1876. 6». 

lEarkhain. — The Naeratives of the Mission op George Boole, 

B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements R, Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Second Edition. Demy Svo., with- 
Maps and Illustrations, pp. clxi. 3i4, cl. 1879. 21«. 

Marsden's Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

See under Numismata Orientalla. 
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Matthews. — Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa. Indians. 

By "Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents : — 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. cloth. £1 lis. 6d. 

Mayers. — Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers. 
Together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trades. By W. F. 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. viii. 
225 and xi. 1877. Cloth £2. 

Mayers. — China and Japan. See Dennys. 

Metcalfe. — ^The Englishman and the Scandinavian ; or, a Comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By Fredericx Metcalfe, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Translator of " Gallus " and " Charicles ; " 
and Author of ** The Oxonian in Iceland. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 612. 1880. 18». 

Mitra. — The Antiquities op Osissa. By Rajendealala Mitka. 

Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth. Vol. I. 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 1876. £6 6». Vol. II. pp. vi. and 178. 
1880. £4 is, 

Mitra — Buddha Gaya ; the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Rajen- 
DRALALA MiTBA, LL.D., C.I.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 plates. 
1878. £3. 

Moor. — The Hindu Pantheon. By Edward Mooe, F.R.S. A new 

edition, with additional Plates, Condensed and Annotated by the Key. W. O. 
Simpson. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiii. and 401, with 62 Plates. 1864. £3. 

Morris. — A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavery 

District in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Author of a "History of India for Use in Schools" 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. 12«. 

Notes, Rough, of Journeys made in the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mon- 
golia, Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Australasia. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 

ITnmismata Orientalia. — The International Numismata Orientalia. 

Edited by Edward Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. 1878. £3 13«. 6d. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz. : — 

Part 1. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 9s. 6d. 

Part II. — Coins of the Urtuki Tarkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 9s. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Ach»menid8B. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. lOs. bd. 

Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. 
Royal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5s, 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Perct Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18a. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha's Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister, 
at- Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate- 
10». 
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Numismata Orientalia. — Yol. II. Coins or the Jews. Being a History 

of the Jewish Coinage and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By Fredbbick 
W. Madden, M.R.A.S., Member of the Numismatic Society of London, 
Secretary of the Brighton College, etc., etc. With 279 woodcuts and a plate 
of alphabets. Koyal 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 330. 1881. £2. 
Or as a separate volume, cloth. £2 2«. 

NnmismataOrientalia. — ^Vol III. Part I. The Coins of Abakan, op 

Pegu, and op Burma. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Phayb-b, C.B., 
K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Koyal 4to., pp. 
viii. and 48, with 6 Autotype Illustrations, sewed. 1882. 8*. 6rf. 

Olcott. — A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern 
Church. By Cdonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. 
24mo. pp. 32, wrapper. 1881. Is. 

Orientalia Antiqua ; oe Documents and Reseaeches eelating to 

THE History of the Writinob^ Languages, and Arts op the East. 
Edited by Terrien de La Couperib, M.E.A.S., etc., etc. Fcap. 4to. pp. 96, 
with 14 Plates, wrapper. Part I. pro Yol. I., complete in 6 parts, price 30«. 

Osbnm. — The Monumental Hjstobt of Egypt, as recorded on the 

Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Willtam Osbu&n. Illustrated 
• with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 fols. Svo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2 2s, Out of print. 

Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II. — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palestine. — Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. Edited by 
W. Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in Seven Volumai. 
Demy 4to. cloth, with a P<»iiolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. 
Price Twenty Guineas. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Cheonicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A,,aBd late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols.. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. \2s, 

PateU. — CowASJEE Patell's Cheonology, containing corresponding 

Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hind(is, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s, 

Pathya-Vakya, or Niti-Sastra. Moral Maxims extracted from the 
Writings of Oriental Philosophers. Corrected, Paraphrased, and Translated 
into English. By A. D. A. Wijayasinha. Foolscap 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 
64. Colombo, 1881. 8«. 

Paton. — A HiSTOEY of the Egyptian Revolftion, from the Period of 

the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second 
Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, pp, xii. and 395, ?iii. and 446. 1870. Ts. 6d. 

Pfoundes. — Fu So Mimi Bnkuro. — A Budget op Japanese Notes. 

By Capt. ProuNDEs, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s, 6d, 

Phayre. — Coins of Aeakaj^, etc. See " Kmnismata Orientalia." 

Vol.111. Parti. 
Piry. — Le Saint Edit. Litteeattjee Chinoise. See page 36. 

Playfair. — The Cities and Towns op China. A Geographical Diction- 
ary by G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty's Consular Service in China. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 606. 1879. 25*. 
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Poole. — Corns OF THE XJrtuk£ TubkitmXns. See ''Numismata Ori- 
entalia." Vol. I. Part II. 

Poole. A SCHEICE OF MOHAHMADAN DYNASTIES DfRING THE KhALIFATE. 

By S. L. Poole, B.A. Oxon., M.R. A.S., Author of " Selections from the Koran," 
etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 8, wit^ a plate. 1880. 28. 

Balston. — Tibetan Tales. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 

Bam Baz. — Essay on the Aechitectitre of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 

Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2«. 

Kavenstein. — The Russians on the Amuk ; its Discovery, Conquest, 
and Colonization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, ProduO' 
tions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travel- 
lers. By E. G. Rayenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 
Maps. 8vo. cloth, pp. 6U0. 1861. 15. 

Eaverty. — Notes on Afghanistan and Part of Baluchistan, Geo- 
graphical, Ethnographical, and Historical. By Major H. G. Eaverty, Bombay 
Native Infantry (Retired). Fcap. folio, wrapper. Sections I. and II. pp. 98. 
1880. 2«. Section III. pp. vi. and 218. 1881. 6». 

Bice. — Mysoee Inscetptions. Translated for the Government by 
Lewis Rice. 8vo. pp. vii. 336, and xxx. With a Frontispiece and Map. 
Bangalore, 1879. £1 10«. 

Eoe and Fryer.— Tbatels in India in the Seventeenth Centukt. 

By Sir Thomas Rob and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the <' Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.'' Svo. cloth, pp. 474. 1873. Is. ^d. 

Bog^ers. — Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. See ^'ITumismata Ori- 
entaUa.'' Vol. I. Part. IV. 

ScMefiEier. — Tibetan Tales. See Triibner's Oriental Series, page 5. 
Boutledge. — English Rule and Native Opinion in India. From 

Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Routledoe. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 1878. 10«. M. 

Schlag^tweit. — Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 

TiBKT, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
ScHLAOiNTWEiT. Forming, with a '* Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan/*the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlagintweit's 
''Resultsof a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia." With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. zziv. and 
293. 1863. £4. 

Sewell. — Report on the Amaravati Tope, and Excavations on its Site 
in 1877. By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C. S., etc. With four plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. 70, boards. 1880. 3«. 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sherrino. With Illustrations. 4to. Cloth. Vol. I. pp. xxiv. 
and 408. 1872. Now £6 6«. Vol. II. pp. Ixviii. and 376. 1879. £2 8«. 
Vol. III. pp. xii. and 336. 1881. £1 12«. 

Sherring — The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 1868. 21«. 
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Sibree. — The Gbeat Afeican Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A 

Popular Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, 
and Exploration of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany, and- in 
the Origin and Division, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk- Lore and 
Religious Belief, and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illus- 
trations of Scripture and Early Church History, from Native Statists and 
IVlissionary Experience. By the Rev. Jas. Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8to. cloth, with Maps and Hloi- 
trations, pp. xii. and 372. 1880. 125. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Medica Ain) Natitbal 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. jCl 1«. 

Strangford. — Original Letters and Papers of the late Yiscount 

STRANoroRD, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited byViscouNTSSS 
St&anoford. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12«. 6<f. 

Thomas. — Ancient Indian Weights. See Numismata Orientalia." 
Vol. I. Part I. 

Thomas. — Comments on Keoent Pehlvi Decipherments. "With an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristkn. Illustrated by Coins. Ky 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8to. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 1872. 3*. ^d, 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo. sewed, pp. 43. 5^. 

Thomas. — Jainism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the I ndo- Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Bates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7a. 6rf. 

Thomas. — Recobds of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. 1876. Price 14*. 

Thomas. — The Cheonicles of the PathIn Kings of Dehxi. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edwabd 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. zxiv. and 467 
1871. £\ 8«. 

Thomas. — The Revenue Resoubces of the Mughal Eupibe in India, 

from A.D. 1693 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to '^The Chronicles of the Path&n 
Kings of Delhi." By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8yo., pp. 60, doth. 
3«. 6^. 

Thorhurn. — Bann^ ; or, Our Afghdn Frontier. By S. S. Thobbubn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannil District. 8vo. cloth, pp. i. and 480. 
1876. 18a. 

Vaughan. — The Manneks and Customs of the Chinese of the 
Straits Settlements. By J. D. Vaughan, Barrister-at-Law, Advocate and 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court of the Straits Settlements. 8yo. pp. iT.-120. 
boards. 1879. 7«. 6rf. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial Svo., cloth, pp. 650. 1868. £,\ 1 1«. %d. 
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West and Bnhler. — ^A Digest of the Hindtj Law of Inheeitai^cic 

and Partition, from the Replies of the Sastris in the several Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. Edited by 
BaymondWest and J. G. Buhler. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. sewed, 
pp.674. 1879. £\U8.6d. 

Wheeler. — The Histoey op India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 

Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 1867-1881. 
Vol. I. The Yedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. £3 10«. 
Vol. II., The Kamayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 21tf. Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484 
with two maps. 18^. Vol. lY. Part I. Mussulman Kule. pp. xxxii. and 320 
14«. Vol. IV. Part II. Moghul Empire — Aurangzeb. pp. xxviii. and 280. 12^. 

Wheeler. — Early Records of British India. A History of the 
English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxil and 392. 1878. \5s, 

Williams. — ^Modern India and the Indians. See Triibner's Oriental 
Series, p. 4. 

Wise. — Commentary on the Hindu System op Medici n^e. By T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. zx. and 432, cloth. 7«. 6d, 

Wise. — Reyiew op the History op Medicine. By Thomas A. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397; Vol. II., 
pp. 674. 10*. 



THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 

Adi Granth (The) ; or. The Holy Scrtptitres op the Sikhs, trans- 
lated from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Eknbst 
Trumff, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
eta Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 \2s. 6d, 

Alabaster. — The Wheel of the Law : Buddhism illustrated from 

Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phrabat. By Henry Alabaster, Interpreter of H.M. Consulate-General 
in Siam. Demy dvo. pp. Iviii. and 324. 1871. 14«. 

Amberley. — An Analysis op Religious Beuep. By Yiscount 

Amberley. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. 496 and 512. 1876. 30«. 

Apastambiya Dharma Sutram. — Aphorisms op the Sacred Laws of 

THE HiN Dus, by Apastamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. Biihler. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868-71. 
£1 4s. 6d. 

Arnold. — The Light op Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation (Maha- 
bhinishkramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism (as told by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., etc. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. parchment, pp. xvi. and 
238. 1882. 2«. 6d. 

Arnold. — ^Ljdian Poetry. See '* Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4. 
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Baneijea. — The Abian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on tbe Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
A.rian8. By the Rev. K. M. Banerjba. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8«. 6rf. 

Barth. — Religions of India.. See '* Triibner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

Beal. — Tbatels op Fah Hian and Suno-Yun, Buddhist Pilg^ms 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Ma-jesty's 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translatiou of 
the Pratim6ksha and the Amithaba Sfltra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. Out of print. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptuees feom the Chinese. By 8. 
Beal, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. ziv. and 436. 1871. IS*. 

Beal. — The Romantic Legend of Sakhta Buddha. Prom the 

Chinese- Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of " Buddhist Pilgrims," 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12«. 

Beal. — The Dhammapada. See "Triibner's Oriental Series," page 3. 

Beal. — Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhist Ltteraturb in China, 
Delivered at University College, London. By Samuel Beal. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 208. 1882. 10«. 6rf. 

Big^andet. — Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. See " Triibner's 
Oriental Series," page 4. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By "William 

Brockie, Author of " A Day in the Land of Scott," etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6^. 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism:. By John P. 

Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8yo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14^. 

Bnddha and Early Bnddhism. — See under Lillie, page 33. 
Callaway. — The Religious System op the Amazulu. 

Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a transUtioM 
into English, and Notes. By the Kev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Bvo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4«. 

Part II. — Amatongo ; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Ba^. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 197, sewed. 1869. 4*. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a translation into English, and Notes. By the Eev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4*. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, la. 6<f. 
Chalmers. — The Origin op the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmebs, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5«. 

Clarke. — Ten Geeat Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman Clabke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. ld#. 
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Clarke. — Sekpekt and Sita Wobshtp, and Mythology in Central 

America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. Is. 

CrOnway. — The Sacked Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway, dth edition. Demy 8to. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 1876. 12tf. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathXvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Belie of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Cooma&a SwAmy, Mudeli&r. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10«. U. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathXvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
Svo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6«. 

Coomara Swamy. — Sutta NipIta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamt. Cr. Svo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6#. 

Coran. — Extkacts feom the Coean in the Oeiginal, with English 
Rendering. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the " Life of Mahomet." Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 68. 1880. 3». 6rf. 

Cowell. — The Sabva Darsana Samgeaha. See "Triibner's Oriental 
Series," p. 5. 

Cnnningham. — The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

India : comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 870, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2«. 

Da Cimha. — Memoie on the History of the Tooth-Relic or Ceylon ; 

with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. Gerson 
DA CxJNHA. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 7«. ^d, 

Davids. — Buddhist Birth Stoeies. See Triihner's Oriental Series,'* 
page 4. 

Davies. — Hindu Philosophy. See Triibner's Oriental Series, *' page 5. 

Dowson. — DicTioNAEY OP Hindu Mythology, etc. See Triibner's 
Oriental Series,** page 4. 

Dickson. — The PaTiMOKssA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8yo. sd., pp. 69. 2«. 

Edkins. — Chinese Buddhism. See "Triibner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

Edkins. — Religion in China, containing a Brief Account of the 

Three Religions of the Chinese, with Observations on the Prospects of 
Christian Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 1878. 7». 6rf. 

Eitel. — Handbook fob the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the 

Rev. E. J. Eitel, L. M. S. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 224. 1870. 18«. 

Eitel. — Buddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 1873. 5«. 

3 
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Examination (Candid) of Theism. — By Physicus. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 

xviii. and 198. 1878. Is. 6^. 

Faher. — ^A systematical Digest of the Doctkines op Conffcius, 
according to the Analects, Gheat Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean. 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confiicianism. 
By Ernst Faber, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. Ton MoUendorff. Sto. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12«. 6^. 

Faher. — Introduction to the Science of Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Auhors. By the Rev. Ernst Faber, Rhenish 
Missionary in Canton. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper, pp. xii. and 154. 1880. 
7«. 6rf. 

Faher. — The Mind of Mencius. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 4. 

Giles. — Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated from the 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.M. Consular Service. 8yo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129. 5«. 

Oongh. — The Philosopht of the Upanishads. See "Triibner's 
Oriental Series," p. 6. 

Gnbematis. — Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Anoelo de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28;. 

Onlshan I. Raz : The Mystic Rose Garden of Sa'd ud din Mahmud 
Shabistari. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly 
from the Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Whinfield, 
M.A., late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. 94 and 60. 1880. 10«. U. 

'Hardy. — Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. 
R. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6«. 

Hang. — The Parsis. See '* Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 3. 

Hang. — The Aitarkya Brahman am of the Rig Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers 
and OD the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s, 

Hawken. — ^Upa-Sastra : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 

Sacred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken. 8vo. cloth, pp.viii. -288. 
Is. 6d, 

Hershon. — A Talmudic Miscellany. See *' Triibner's Oriental 

Series,*' p. 4. 

Hodgson. — Essays relating to Indian Subjects. See ** Triihner's 
Oriental Series," p. 4. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 

AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With lUnstra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7«. 6d, 

Johnson. — Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Reli- 
gion. By Samuel Johnson. First Section — India. In 2 Volumes, post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 408 and 402. 21^ 

Jonmal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. — ^For 

Papers on Buddhism contained in it, see page 11. 
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Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistneb. Imperial 8yo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2^. Qd, 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Alcoean of Mohammed. Trans- 
lated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Geokoe Sale, 
Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 472. 7f . 

Koran. — ^Arabic text. Lithographed in Oudh. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 
602. sewed. Lucknow, a.h. 1295 (1877). 9*. 

Lane. — The Koran. See **Trubner's Oriental Series," p. 3. 

Legge. — Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper read 

before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By Rev. 
James Legoe, D.O. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 1«. fid, 

Legge. — The Life and Teachings of Confucius. With Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D.B. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 338. 1877. 109. 6^. 

Legge. — The Life and Works of Mencius. With Essays and Notes. 
By James Legge. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. 402. 1875. 12«. 

Legge. — Chinese Classics, v. under ** Chinese," p. 51. 

Leigh. — ^The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 

pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2«. 6e/. 

Lillie. — Buddha and Early Buddhism. By Authur Lillie (late Regi- 
ment of Lucknow). With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the 
Author. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 356. 1881. Is. Qd. 

IC^Glatchie. — Confucian Cosmogony. A Translation (with the 

Chinese Text opposite) of Section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the " Com- 
plete Works" of the Philosopher Choo- Foo- Tze. With Explanatory Notes by 
the Rev. Th. M'Clatchie, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. 12*. 6rf. 

Kills. — The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8vo. cL, pp. 192. 7». 6rf. 

Kitra.-- Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Rajen- 

DRALALA MiTBA, LL.I)., CLE. 4to. cloth, pp. xvl. and 258, with 51 Plates. 
1878. £3. 

Knhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 

Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wusten- 
FELD. The Arabic Text. 8 vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21a. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7«. Qd, Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmo^ exactness. 

Miiller. — The Hymns of the Rig Yeda in the Samhita and Pada 
Texts. Reprinted from the Editio Princept by F. Max Mxjllbr, M.A. 
Membre etranher de PInstitut de France, etc. Second Edition. With the 
two texts on parallel pages. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 800-828, stitched in wrapper. 
1877. £1 12«. 



'. — Translations feom the Sanskeit. See ** Triibner's Oriental 
Series,'* p. 3. 

Hnir. — Okiginal Sanse:rit Texts — ». under Sanskrit. 

'. — Extracts from the Coran. In the Original, with English 
rendering. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
** The Life of Mahomet." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 8#. 6rf. 
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Miiller. — The Sacred Hymns of the BBAHMnrs, as preserved to ns 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M. A., Fellow of All Souls* College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. Volume I. Hymns to the Mamts or 
the Storm Gods. 8yo. pp. clii. and 264. 12«. 6d. 

Miiller. — Lectuee on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max MiiixER, 

M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is, 

Miiller. — Rig Veda Samhita and Pada Texts. See page 89. 
STewman. — Hebrew Theism. By F. W. I^ewman. Royal Svo. stiff 

wrappers, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 4«. 6^. 

Piry. — Le Saint Edit, Stude de LrrrEitATimE Chinoise. Preparee 
par A. ThSophile Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to. 
pp. XX. and 320, cloth. 1879. 21«. 

Frianlx — QuiESTioNES Mosaic-e; or, the first part of the Book of 

Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. * By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 128. 

Bedhouse. — The Mesnitvi. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 4. 

Big- Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Htmns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late fl. H. Wilson^ M.A. 2nd £d., with a Postscript by 
Dr. FiTZEDWARD Hall. Vol. I. Byo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21«. 

Big-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hatman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14«. 
A few copies of Vols, II, and III. still left, [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 

Sacred Books (The) of the East. Translated by various Oriental 

Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Miiller. All Svo. cloth. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. The Khan- 
dogya-Upanishad. The Talavakslra-Upanishad. The Aitareya-xk.ranya1ca. 
The Kaushitaki-Brdhmana-Upanishad and the VUgasansyi-Samhittl-Upanishad. 
pp. xii. and 320. 10«. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama. Vasishtha, and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Biihler. Part I. 
.Apastamba and Gautama, pp. Ix. and 312. 1879. \0s, ^d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated 
by James Legge. Part I. The Sh& King. The Religious Portions of the Shiii 
King The Hsido King. pp. xxxii. and 492. 1879. \2s. Qd. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendtdad. Translated by James 
Darmesteter. pp. civ. and 240. 10«. 6rf. 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shdyast-la- 
Shayast. Translated by E. "W. West. pp. Ixxiv. and 438. Vls.M. 

Vol. VI. The Qur'an. Part I. Translated by E. H. Palmer, pp. cxx. and 
268> cloth. 1U«. ^. 
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Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated hy Julius Jolly, pp. xl. and 
316. 10«. 6^. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadi^ita with other extracts from the Mahahharata. 
Translated hy Kashinath Trunhak Telang. pp. 446. 10«. 6^. 

Vol. IX. The Qur'an. Part II. Translated hy E. H. Pahner. pp. x. and 362. 
10«. Qd, 

Vol. X. The Suttanipslta, etc. Translated hy V. Fausholl. pp. Ivi. and 224, 
10«. %d. 

Vol. XI. The Mahdparinihhdna Sutta. The Tevigga Sutta. The Mahasudassana 
Sutta. The Dhamma-Kakkappavattana Sutta. Translated by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, pp. xlviii.-320. 10«. 6rf. 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmana. Translated hy Prof. Eggeling. Vol. I. 
pp. xlviii. and 466. 12«. 6rf. 

Vol. XIII. The Patimokkha. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. The Maha. 

vagga. Part I. Translated by Dr. H. Oldenberg. pp. xxxviii. and 360. 10«. M, 
Vol. XIV. The Sacred Lavjs of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Vasishtha 

and Baudhayana. Translated by Prof. Georg Buhler. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Part II. Translated by F. Max Miiller. [In preparation 

Vol. XVI. The Yl King. Translated hy James Legge. pp. xxii. and 448. 10«. 6rf. 

Vol. XVII. The Mahavagga. Part II. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, and 
Dr. H. Oldenberg. 

Vol. XVIII. The Dadistan4 DJnlk and Mainy6-i Khard. Pahlavi Texts. Part 
II. Translated by E. W. West. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. Translated by Samuel Beal. 

Vol. XX. The Yayu-Purslna. Translated by Prof. Bhandarkar, of Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pundarfka. Translated by Prof. Kern. 

Vol. XXII. The Akardnga-Siitra. Translated by Prof. Jacobi. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 28. 

Sell. — The Faith op Islam. By the Eev. E. Sell, Fellow of the 

University of M«dras. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 270. 1880. 6«. 6rf. 
Sherring. — The Hindoo Pilgkims. By the Eev. M. A. Sheering, 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 58, 
Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or, the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With thu 
Author's photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. Benares, 1873. 15«. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 

Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahador, G.S.I. , Author 
of the ^* Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,'* Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. Jtl 10«. 

Thomas. — Jainism. See page 28. 

Tiele — Outlines of the Histoet of Eeligion to the Spread of the 

Universal Religions. By C. P. Tiele, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 

Beligions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 

E. Carpenter, M.A. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. zz. and 250. 

1880. 7«. 6rf. 

Tiele. — ^History of Egyptian Eeligion. See Triibner's Oriental Series, 
page 5. 
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Vishnu-Pnrana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Pur&i^. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343 ; Vol. IIT., 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V.Part I. pp. 392, cloth. 10«. 6d. each. 
Vol. v., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by F. Hall. Svo. cloth, pp. 268. 
12*. 

Wake. — The Evolution op Moealitt. Being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Staniland "Wake, author of 
*■' Chapters on Man," etc. Two vols. Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 
21«. 

Wherry. — Commentary on the Quran. See Triibner's Oriental Series, 

page 6. 
Wilson. — Works of the late Hobace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, andof the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
Vols I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vols, cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 21«. 



COMPAEATIYE PHILOLOGY. 

POLYGLOTS. 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 1868. 6«. 

Beames. — A Compaeative Grammae of the Modeen Aetan Languages 

OF India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 8vo. cloth. Vol. 
I. On Sounds, pp. xvi. and 360. 1872. 165. Vol. II. The Noun and the 
Pronoun, pp. xii. and 348. 1876. 16*. Vol III. The Verb. pp. xii. and 
316. 1879. 165. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabtjlaet, for the use of Students of the 

Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
Kine:'s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6/. 

Sellows. — Outline Dictionaey,foe the use of Mission aeies, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Mullkr, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco^ pp. xxxi. and 368. 7«. 6</. 

Caldwell. — A Compaeative Geammae of the Deatidian, oe South- 
Indian Family of Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28«. 

Calligaris. — Le Compagnon de Tous, ou Dictionnaiee Polyglotte. 

Par leColonel Louis Calltoa rib, Grand Officier, etc. (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — M odern Greek — Arabic — Turkish.) 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4». 

Campbell. — Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 

of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M. P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 lU. 6rf. 

Clarke. — Reseaeches in Pee-histoeic and Peoto-histoetc Compaea- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Archeology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Htdb 
Clakble. Demy Svo. sewed, pp. zi. and 74. 1875. 2«. ^d. 
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Oust. — ^LAiraTTAGES OF THE Easi INDIES. See Triibner's Oriental 

Series/' page 3. 
Douse. — Gbiich's Law ; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 

of the so-called " Lautverschiebunf." To which are added some Remarks on 

the Primitive Indo-European K^ and seyeral Appendices. By T. Le Marchant 

DousB. 8yo. cloth, pp. zvi. and 2S0. 10«. 6^. 
Bwight. — MoDEEN Philologt : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 

New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
DwiOHT. In two vols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554. £\, 

Edkins. — China's Place in Philology. An Attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. zxiii. and 403. I0«. Qd. 

Ellis. — Etruscan [N'umeeals. By Robeet Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 

pp. 52. 2«. 6<f. 
EUis. — ^The Asiatic Attinities op the Old Italians. By Robeet 

Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and author of '* Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul." Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5«. 

Ellis. — On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3^. &d, 

Ellis. — ^Peruvia Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old Worid, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruria. By Robeut Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 69. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence op the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is, 

Cteiger. — Contributions to the History of the Development of the 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations. ByLjLZAEUsGEiGEK. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by David Ashek, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. X. and 156. 1880. 6«. 

Grammatog^aphy. — A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 

Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. Ts, 6d. 

The " Grammatography'* is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 

Af grhan (or Pushto) . Czechian(or Bohemian) . Hebrew ( current hand) . Polish . 

Amharic. Danish. Hebrew (JudsBo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hangarian. [man). Romaic(Modem Greek 

Arabic. Estrangelo. lUyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Irish. Runes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. Servian. 

Assyiian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Serbian (or Wendish). 

Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bfigls. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canarese (or Cam&taca). Giijerati(orGuzzeratte). Numidian. Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. 

Cuflc. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendish for Serbian). 

Cyrillic(or01d Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 
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Qrej* — Handbook of Afeican, Attstralian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Gape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part I.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20». 

Vol. I. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4*. 

Vol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2». 

Vol. II. Part 1. — Australia. 8yo. pp. iv. and 44. 8«. 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifti, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8yo. p. 12. 1«. 

Vol. II. Part S.^Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8yo. no. 34. 2k. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8to. pp. 

76. 78. 

Vol. II. Part 4 {continuation). — Polynesia and Borneo, 8yo. pp. 77-154. 7«. 

Vol. III. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunables. 8yo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. Syo. pp. vi. and 266. 128. 

Oubematis. — Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 

By Anoelo de Gubeunatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 432, yii. and 442. 28«. 

Hoemle. — A Compakative Geammar of the Gatjdian Language, with 

Special Eeference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, 
and a Table of Alphabets. By A. F. R. Hoernle. Demy 8yo. pp. 474. 
1880. 188, 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Non- Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Races. By "W. W. Hunter, B A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fell. Ethnol. 
Soc, Author of the "Annals of Rural Bengal." of H.M.'s Civil Service. 
Being & Lexicon of 144 Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled 
from the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged 
w^ th Prefaces and Indices in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. 
L arge 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp. 230. 1869. 42«. 

Kilgour. — The Hebrew oe Ibeeian Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry KiLaouR. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2«. 6d. 

March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon LANGUAaE; 

in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253, 1877. 10«. 

Notley. — ^A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notlet. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7«. 6^. 

Oppert. — On the Classification of Languages. A Contribution to Corn- 
Comparative Philology. By G. Oppert. 8vo. pp vi. and 14«6. 1879. 6«. 

Oriental Congress. — Keport of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of (./rientalisfs held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 5«. 

Oriental Congress. — Transactions of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Eobert K, Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 456. 21«. 
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Pezzi. — Aetan Philology, according to the most recent Researches 
(Glottoiogia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
DoMENico Pezzi, Membro della Facolta de Filosofia e lettere della R. 
TJniversit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Cains College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 6«. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. 
Sayce, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7«. 6d. 

Sayce. — The Peinciples of Compaeative Philology. By A. H. 

Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10». 6rf. 

Schleicher. — CoMpEiraniM or the Compakative Gkammae of the Indo- 

EuROPBAN, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the German by H. Bendall, B.A.* Chr. 
Coll. Camb. Svo. cloth, Part I. Grammar. ' pp. 184. 1874. 7». 6d. 
Part II. Morphology, pp. viii. and 104. 1877. 6«. 

Singer. — Geammar op the Hungakian Language simplified. By 
Ignatius Singer. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi.-8S. 1882. 

Tnibner's Gollection of Simplified Grammars of the principal Asiatic 

AND European Languages. Edited by E. H. Palmer, M. A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and Examiner in Hindustani 
to H.M. Civil Service Commission. 

I. Hindustani, Persian and Arabic. 5«. See Palmer, page 45. 
II. Hungarian. See Singer above. 

Triibner^s Gatalogpae of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 

Languages and Dialects of the World. Considerably enlarged and revised, with 

an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second Edition, 

8vo. pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5«. 

*•* The first edition, consisting of 64 pp., eontained 1,100 titles ; the new edition consists of 
170 pp., and contains 3,000 titles. 

Tnuupp. — Gbammar op the Pi^STO, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North- Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trump p. 
Svo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21«. 

Weber. — Indian Litehatuee. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," p. 3. 

Wedgwood. — On the Okigin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. pp. 172, cloth. 8«. 6</. 

Whitney. — Language and its Studt, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. "Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm's Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Kev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xxii. and 318. 1881. 5«. 

Whitney. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10«. 6^. 

Whitney. — Oeiental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney, 

Cr. 8?o. cl. 1874. Pp. x. and 418. 12». 
First Series. The Veda ; the Avesta ; the Science of Language. 
Second Series. — The East and West — Religion and Mythology — Orthography and 

Phonology — Hindti Astronomy. Pp. 446. 12«. 
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GRAMMARS, DICTIOIfARIES, TEXTS, 
ATO TRAIfSLATIONS. 



AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
Bleek. — A Compaeatiye Geammak op Soitth Afeican Languages. By 

W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. zxxvi. and 322, cloth. 1869. £\ I65. 

Bleek. — A Bbiep Account op Bushman Folk Loee and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Blbbk, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1876. 2«. 6d. 

Bleek. — Eetnard the Pox in South Apbtca; or, Hottentot Fables. 

Translated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. 
By Dr. W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. Post. Bvo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 1864. 3«. 6^. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane, K'ensumansumane, K'ezindaba, Zabantu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16«. 

Callaway. — The Religious System op the Amazulu. 

Part I. — IJnkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or. Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4«. 

Part Ill.-^IzinyangaZokubula; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4«. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d, 
Christaller. — A Dictionaey, English, Tshi, (Asante), Akra; Tsbi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Ak&n (As^nt^, Ak^m, Akuap^m, etc.) and 
Fant^ ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi ne' I^kran 1 Eiilisi, Otsiii ke Ga 

nsem - asekyere - nhoraa. I wiemoi - aSiSitSomo- wolo. 

By the Kev. J. G. Chhistallbr, Rev. C. W. Looheb, Rev. J. Zimmermann. 
16mo. 7s, 6d, 

Christaller. — A Gbammab op the Asante and Fante Language, called 

Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and203. 1875. 10«.6^. 

Christaller. — Dictionaey of the Asante and Fante Language, called 
Tshi (Chwee Twi). With a Grammatical Introduction and Appendices on the 
Geography of the Gold Coast, and other Subjects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 
Demy 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 672, cloth. 1882. £1 6s, 
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Dohne. — The Foira Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohbte, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208,cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5^. 

Dohne. — A Zttlu-Kaftr Diction akt, etymologically explained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8¥0. pp. zlii. and 418, 
sewed. CapeTown, 1857. 2U. 

Grey. — Handbook of Afkican, Austealian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Mtuesty's Hi^h Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Gret and Dr. H. I. Blbek. 

Vol. I. Part 1.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20». 

Vol. I. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Caprioom). 8vo. pp. 70. 4». 

Vol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 6». 

Vol. II. Part I. — Australia. 8vo, pp. iv. and 44. 

Vol. II. Part 2. — Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. pp. 12. 1«. 

Vol II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II , Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Austraha). 8yo. pp. 34. 2«. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. Sto. pp. 

76. 7«. 

Vol. II. Part 4 (con/muafion).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. la. 

Vol. III. Part 1 .—Manuscripts and Incunahles. 8vo. pp. Till, and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. «vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12». 

Gront. — The Isizulu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Groitt. 
8yo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21«. 

Krapf. — Dictionary of the Suahili Language. Compiled by the 
Rev. Dr. L. Krapp, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East 
Africa. With an Appendix, containing an Outline of a Suahili Grammar. 
Royal 8to. cloth, pp. xl.-434. 1882. 30«. 

Steere. — Short Specimens op the Vocabularies of Three Un- 
published African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
hy Edward Steere, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 20. 6^. 

Steere. — Collections for a Handbook of the Ntamwezi Language, 

as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the ITamaqua-Hottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6*. 

Zulu Izaga; Tha^ is, Proverbs, or Out-of-the-"Way Sayings of the 
Zulus. Collected, Translated, and interpreted by a Zulu Missionary. . Crown 
8vo. pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2*. 6d,, With Appendix, pp. iv. and 60, sewed. 3«. 



AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 
Byington. — Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. Cyrus 

Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, M.D. Cr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 56. Is, 6d. 

£Uis. — Peru via Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru : its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruria. By Eobekt Ellis, B.D, 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. da. 
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Howse. — A Gbammab op the Ceee LANGnA.GE. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 18,M, 

Markham. — Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichtja Language. Text, 

Translation, and Introduction, By Clements U. Ma&kham, P.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. Is, 6d, 

Matthews. — Ethnology and Phtlologt op the Hidatsa Indians. 
By "Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Array. 8vo. cloth. 
£1 11«. ed. 
Contents :-Ethno£^phy, Philology, Grammar, Dictionuy, and English-Hidatsa "Vocabulary. 

Nodal. — Los ViNcuLos de Ollanta y Cusi-Kcttylloe. Dbama en 

QuiCHUA. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Rep(iblica del Per(i. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7*. 6rf. 

Nodal. — Elementos de GbamXtica Quichua 6 Idioha de los Yncas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Reptiblica del Per(i. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xyi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 Is, 

Ollanta: A Dbama in the Quichua Language. See under Kakitfam 

and under Nodal. 

Pimentel. — Cuadeo descmptivo y comparativo de las Lenguas 

iNDioENAS DE MEXICO, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion imica completa. 3 Yolsume 8vo. Mexico, 1876. 
£2 28. 

Thomas. — The Theoky and Pbacticb op Ceeole Geammae. By J. J. 

Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1S&9. 1 vol. 8to. bds. pp. viii. and 135. i2s. 



ANGLO-SAXON. 



March. — A Compaeativb Geammae op the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 

in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High- German. By Francis A. 
March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 263. 1877. 10«. 

Eask. — A Geammae op the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From the Danish 

of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third edition, 
corrected and improved, with Plate. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 192. 1879. 
5s, 6d, 

Wright. — Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Vocabulaeies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas "Wright, Esq., 
M. A., F.S. A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Richard 
"WuLCKBR. [ill the press. 
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ARABIC. 
AMwardt. — The DivIns of the Six Ancient Ababic Poets, Ennabiga, 

'Antara, Tarafa, Zubair, 'Algama, and Imruolgais ; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Ootha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments : with 
a complete list of the Tarious readings of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwardt, 
8vo. pp. XXX. 340, sewed. 1870. 12«. 

Alif Latlat wa Lailat. — The Arabian Nights. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 

493,442, 484. Cairo, a.h. 1279 (1862). £3 3«. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 
.which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means. 

Athar-nl-Adhar — Teaces of Centuries ; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khuri and Sblim Su-hadb. Geographical 
ParU I. to IV., Historical Parts I. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7«. 6^. each part. [/» course of ptiblication. 

Badger. — AlN English- Arabic Lexicon, in which the equivalents for 
English words and Idiomatic Sentences are rendered into literary and colloquial 
Arabic. By Georob Percy Badger, D.C.L. 4to. cloth, pp. xii. and 1248. 
1880. £9 98. 

Bntras-al-Bufltany. — ^J^lxiSl i^)^ (^\:i^ An Arabic Encylopsedia 

of Uniyersal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit ( U , J ,\ L^^^), and Katr el Mohtt (k^l iiii\ 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which yols. I. to III. 

are ready, Vol. I. contains letter i to L^\ ; Vol. II. ^->\ to jU ^**^* '^^* 

J\ to c^ Vol. IV. cl to uf] Vol. V. l^ to j^ Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 

each. £1 lU. 6d, per Vol. 

Cotton. — Arabic Prijier. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary "Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2«. 

Hassonn. — The Diwan op Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 

Sixth Century of the Christian Era. £dited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3«. 6^. 

Jami, Mnlla. — Sal^man TJ Absal. An Allegorical Romance; being 
one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mulla JamT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Forbes 
Falconer, M.A., M.R.A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7s. Gd, 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 

16mo. pp. 942. 9«. 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By George 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7«. 

Koran. — Extracts from the Coran in the Original, with English 
Rendering. Compiled by Sir Willlam Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the *' Life of Mahomet." Crown 8vo. pp. 58, cloth. 1880. 3«. 6rf. 

Ko-ran (Selections from the). — See ** Triibner's Oriental Series." p. 3. 
Leitner. — Introduction to a Philosophical Grammar op Arabic. 

Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Lbitnbr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 62 Lahore. 4s. 
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Morley* — A Descriptive Catalogite of the Historical Manuscripts 

in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morlby, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2«. 6d, 

Mnhammed. — The Life of Mtihammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fekdinand Wustbn- 
feld. The Arabic Text. Syo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21«. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. Svo. pp. Izxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d, Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, LeipMc, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Ezampjes, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emei'itus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8to. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

Newman. — A Dictionary op Modern Arabic. — 1. Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols, crown 8?o., pp. xvi. and 576—464, cloth. £1 Is. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 

Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208. 1876. 5s. 

Among the Contents will be found translations firom Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiyfim, and 
trom other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. — Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic Grammar Simplified. 
B. E. H. Palmek. M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Hindustani for H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. Crown 8vo. 
pp. viii.-104, cloth. 1882. 5». 

Rogers. — Notice on the Dinars of the Abbasside Dynasty. By 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 6s. 

Schemeil. — ^El Mubtaker; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Bey rout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comeidies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibbahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 6s. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on thr Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadob, C.S.I., Author of 
the ** Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,** Honorary Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the AUygurh Scientific 
Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 1870. £1 10«. 

Wherry. — Commentary on the Quran. See Triibner's Oriental Series, 
page 5. 



ASSAMESE. 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2*. 
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ASSYRIAN (Cuneiform, Accad, Babylonian). 

Budge. — Assyrian Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philological 
Notes. By E. A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's 
College, Cambridge. (New Volume of the Archaic Classics.) Crown 4to. cloth, 
pp. viiL and 44. 1880. 7«. Qd, 

Budge. — The Histoey op Esaehaddon. See " Triibner's Oriental 
Series," p. 4. 

Catalog^ie (A), of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on 
Assyria and Assyriology, to be Kad at the affixed prices, of Triibner and Co. pp. 
40. 1880. 1«. 

Clarke. — Reseaeches in Pee-histobic and Peoto-histoeic Compaea- 

TivB Philology, Mythology, and ARCHiEOLOGY, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hydb 
Clar]L£. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2a. 6d. 

Cooper. — An Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical and Mytho- 
logical ; from the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and Papyri. By W. R. 
Cooper. London, 1876. 8yo. cloth. 15«. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chaptebs op an Assyeian Ge.\mmae. By the 
late Rey. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., sewed, pp. 44. Is. 

Lenormant (F.) — Chaldean Magic; its Origin and Development. 
Translated from the French. With considerable Additions by the Author. 
London, 1877. 8vo. pp. 440. 12». 

Luzzatto. — Geammae of the Biblical Chaldaic Language and the 
Talmud Babylonical Idioms. By S. D. Luzzatto. Translated from the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammer. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 122. 7s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Eaely Histoey op Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. 1». 

Bawlinson. — A Commentaey on the Cuneifoem Insceiptions op 

Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2it. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — Insceiption of Tiglath Pilesee I., Keng op Assyeia, 

B.C. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks. 
and Dr. Oppert. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2*. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines op Assyeian Histoey, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. U. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xli?., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 

Becords of the Past : heing English Translations of the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. Edited by S. Birch. Vols. 1 to 9. 1874 to 1879. 
£1 lis. 6d. or ds. 6d. each vol. 

The Same. Vol. I. Assyrian Texts, 1. Crown 8vo. cloth. Zs. 6d. 

C!oNTENTs: {Second Udition.) Inscription of Rimmon-Nirari; Monolith Inscription of 
Samas-Eimmon ; Babylonian Exocisms; Private Will of Sennacherib; Assyrian Private 
Contract Tablets ; Assyrian Astronomical Tablets ; Assyrian Calendar ; Tables of Assyrian 
Weights and Measures. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M. A.— Inscription of Khammurabi ; Bel- 
lino's Cylinder of Sennacherib ; Taylor's Cylinder of Sennacherib ; Legend of the Descent 
of Ishtar. By H. Fox Talbot, P.R.8.— Annals of Assurbanipal (Cylinder A). By George 
Smith.— Behistnn Inscription of Darius. By Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., D.C.L.— Lists 
of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. Selected by George Smith and P. Le Page 
' Renouf. 
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The Same. Vol. III. Assyrian Texts, 2. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3«. 6rf. 

Contents: Early History of Babylonia. By Greorge Smith -- Tablet of Ancient Accadian 
•Laws ; Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia ; Kurkh Inscription of Shalmaneser^ 
An Accadian Liturtry ; Babylonian Charms. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M .A.— Inscription of 
Assur-nasir-pal. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell. M.A. — Inscription of Esarhaddon; Second 
Inscription of Esarhaddon; Sacred Assyrian Poetry. By H. F. Talbot, F.R.S.— List of 
further Texts. 



The Same. Vol. V. Assyrian Texts, 3. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6<f. 



Contents : Legend of the infancy of Sargina I. ; Inscription of Nabonidus. Inscription 
of Darius at Nakshi-Rustam; War of the Seven Evil Spirits against Heaven. By H. F. 
Talbot, F.R.S.— Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. By Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
etc. Black Obelisk Inscription of Shalmaneser ll. ; Accadian Hymn to Istar ; Tables 
of Omens. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. —Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser II. ; Inscriptiou of 
Nebuchadnezzar; Inscription of Neriglissar. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. — Early 
History of Babylonia, Part II. By George Smith.— List of further Texts. 

The Same. Vol. VII. Assyrian Texts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3«. 6rf. 



Contents : Inscription of Agu-kak-rimi ; Legend of the Tower of Babel. By W. St. 
Chad Boscawen.— Standard Inscription of Ashur-akh-bal ; Monolith of Ashur-akh-bal ; A 
Prayer and a Vision ; Senkereh Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar ; Birs-Nimrud Inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar; The Revolt in Heaven. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S— Annals of Sargon; 
Susian Texts ; Median Version of the Behistun Inscription ; Three Assyrian Deeds. By 
Dr. Julius Oppert. Bull Inscription of Sennacherib. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A.— 
Ancient Babylonian Moral and Political Precepts; Accadian Penitential Psalm; Baby- 
lonian Saints* Calendar. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. — Eleventh Tablet of the Izdubar 
Legends. By the late George Smith. — Lists of further Texts. 

The Same. Vol. IX. Assyrian Texts, 5. Crown Svo. cloth. 3». 6e?. 



Contents : Great Inscription in the Palace of Khorsabad ; Inscriptions of the Persian 
Monarchs; Inscription on the Sarcophagus of King Esmunazar. By Prof Dr. Julius 
Oppert.— The Bavian Inscription of Sennacherib. By Theophilus Goldridge Pinches. — 
Inscription of Merodach Baladan III. By Rev. J. M . Rodwell, M.A. — Annals of Assur- 
banipaU By the late George Smith. — Babylonian L'ublic Documents. By MM. Oppert and 
Menant.— Chaldean Account of the Creation; Ishtar and Izdubar; The Fight between 
Bel and the Dragon. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S. The Twelfth Izdubar Legend. By 
"William St. Chad Boscawen —Accadian Poem on the Seven Evil Spirits; Fragment of an 
Assyrian Prayer after a Bad Dream. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Lists of further Texts. 

The Same. Vol. XI. Assyrian Texts, 6. Crown Svo. cloth. 3*. 6rf. 



Contents: Inscription of Rimmon-Nivari I. By Rev. A. H. Sayce. - Record of a 
Hunting Expedition. By Rev. W. Houghton.— Inscription of Assur-izir-pal. By W. 
Booth Finlay. Bull Inscription of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.— Inscription 
of the Harem of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert. Texts on the Foundation-stone 
of Khorsabad. B^ Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.— Babylonian Legends found et Knorsabad. 
By Pifof. Dr. Julius Oppert. — Nebbi Yunus Inscription of Sennacherib By Ernest A. 
Budge.— Oracle of Istar of Arbela. By Theo. G. Pinches.— Report Tablets. By Theo. G. 
Pinches.— Texts relating to the Fall of the Assyrian Empire. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— 
The Egibi Tablets. By Theo. G. Pinches.— The Defence of a Magistrate falsely accused. 
By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S —The Latest Assyrian Inscription. By Prof. Dr. Julius 
Oppert. — Ancient Babylonian Legend of the Creation. By Rev. A. H. Sayce. — The 
Overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Chaldean Hymns to the 
Sun. By Fran9oi8 Lenorman.— Two Accadian Hymns. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Assyrian 
Incantations to Fire and Water. By Eiiiest A. Budge —Assyrian Tribute lists. By 
Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Assyrian Fragment on Geography. By Rev. A. H. Sayce. - Accadian 
Proverbs and Songs. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.— Assyrian Fragments. By J. Hal6vy.— 
The Moabite Stone. By C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. 

Benan. — An Essat on the Age and ANTiQuiTr or the Book op 

Nabathjean Aoriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Kenan, Membre de I'Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. zvi. and 148, cloth. 3«. Qd, 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. zvi. and 188. 1872. Is. 6d, 

Sayce. — An Elementary Grammar and Beading Book of the Assyrian 
Language, in the Cuneiform Character : containing the most complete Syllahary 
yet extant, and which will serve also as a Vocabulary of both Accadian and 
Assyrian. London, 1875. 4to. cloth. 9«. 

Sayce. — Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary 
London, 1877. Large 8yo. 9«. 6d, 
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Sayce. — Babtlokiajt LrrERATTjitE. Lectures. London, 1877. 8vo. As, 

Smith. — The Assyeian Epontm Canon ; containing Translations of the 
Documents of the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish King- 
doms, irom Uie Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. By E. Seith. London, 
1876. 8yo. 9«. 



AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Grey. — Handbook op Afbican, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
X.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. 1. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part 1.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20a. 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. Am, 

Vol. I. Part 8.— Madagascar. 8yo. pp. 24 1«. 

Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3«. 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hehrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, lifa, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. Sro. pp. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 8.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 28, 

VoL II. Part 4. — New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8to. jh?. 

76. Is, 

VoL IT. Part 4 (eon^tnua^ton). —Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7«. 

Vol. III. Pait 1.— Manuscripts and Incunables. 8yo. pp. Tiii. and 24. S«. 

VoL IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12*. 

Bldley. — KImilaroi, and othee Austealian Languages. By the 
Rey. WiLLLAM Ridley, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author ; with Comparative Tables of "Words from twenty Australian Languages, 
and Songs, Traditions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to., 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. 10«. 6rf. 



BENGALL 

Browne. — A BIngIli Pbimee, in Eoman Character. By J. F. Beottne, 
B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2«, 

Yates. — A BENoXii Geammae. By the late Eev. W. Yates, D.D. 

Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Beng&li Language. 
Edited by I. Wengek. Fcap. 8vo. bds, pp. iv. and 150. Calcutta, 1864. is. 



BRAHOE. 

Bellew. — Feom the Indus to the Tigets. A ITarrative ; together with 
together with a Synoptical Grammar and Yocabulasy of the Brahoe language. 
Seep. 19. 



BURMESE. 

Hough's Geneeal Outlines of Geogeapht (in Burmese). Re-written 
and enlarged by Rev. Jas. A. Haswell. Large 8vo. pp. 368. Rangoon, 
1874. 9«. 

Judson. — A DiCTiONAEY, English and Burmese, Burmese and English. 

By A. Judson. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. iv. and 968, and viii. and 786. £3 3«. 
Sloan. — A Peactical Method with the Burmese Language. By W. 

H. Sloan. Large 8vo. pp. 232. Rangoon, 1876. 12«. ^d, 

4 
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CHINESE. 

Aclieson. — An Index to Dr. Williams's "Syllabic Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language.** Arranged according to Sir Thomas "Wade's System of 
Orthography. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 124. Half bound. Hongkong. 1879. 18«. 

Baldwin. — A Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By Kev. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. ▼iii.-256. 18«. 

Balfour. — The Divine Classic of ITan-htia. Being the Works of 

Chuang-Tsze, Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and copious Annotations 
in English and Chinese. Bv H. Balfour, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxviii. 
and 426, cloth. 1881. 14«. 

Balfour. — ^Waifs and Strays from the Far East ; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By F. H. Balfour. 8to. 
pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10«. M, 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tbipitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7«. M. 

Beal. — The Dhammapada. See ''Triibner's Oriental Series," page 3. 

Beal. — Buddhist Literature. See p. 32. 

Bretschneider. — See page 21. 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
OP " The Old Philosopher'* Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction hy John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4«. Qd, 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations, in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, AM. Foolscap 8to. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5«. 

Chalmers. — A Concise Khang-hsi Chinese Dictionary. By the Kev. 

J. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. Three Yols. Royal 8yo. bound in Chuiese 
style, pp. 1000. £1 10«. 

China Beview; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, £\ 10«. 
per yolume. 

Denny s. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 

Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dbnnys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. Bvo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1 10«. 

Dennys. — The Folz-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of 

the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of ** A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,** etc. Bvo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10*. M. 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 

Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Key. Justus Doolittle, Author of <* Social Life of the Chinese." 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. viL and 695. 
£1 11«. 6^. eachvol. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Cr. Bvo. cl. pn. 118. 1875. 5«. 
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Douglas. — Chinese-English Dictionaut op the Veenacttlar or Spoken 

Language of Amot, with the priDoipal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3«. 

Douglas. — The Life, op Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Robert Kennaway Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King's College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xxxvL-lOe. 1877. 5«. 

Edkins. — A Grammar op Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 

Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21«. 

Edkins. — A Yocabitlart op the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 2\s, 
Edkins. — Keligion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese. By JosEirU Edkins, D.D. Post 8yo. cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Edkins. — A Grammar op the Chinese Colloquial Language, co^m- 

monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph £dkins. Second edition. 
8to. half-calf, pp. yiii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 lOs. 

Edkins. — Introduction to the Study op the Chinese Characters. 

By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper boards. IQs. 

Edkins. — China's Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin^ By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo., pp. xxiii. — 403, cloth. 10«. 6d. 

Edkins. — Chinese Buddhism. See " Triihner's Oriental Series," p. 4. 

Edkins. — Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language, 
with Lists of Common Words and Phrases, and an Appendix containing the Laws 
of Tones in the Pekin Dialect. Fonrth Edition, 8vo. Shanghai, 1881. lis, 

EiteL — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A— K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. 12«. Qd, Part II. (K— M). pp. 202. 12». 6d. 

EiteL — Handbook for the Student op Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 
E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Cr. 8vo. pp. riii., 224, cl. ISs. 

EiteL — Eeng-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6«. 

Faber. — A systematical Digest op the Doctrines op Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, with an 
Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By Eknbt 
Faber, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. G. von 
Mollendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12«. 6d. 

Paber. — Introduction to the Science op Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Authors. By E. Fabeb. 8vo. paper, pp. xii. and 154. 
Hong Kong, 1880. Is, 6d, 

Faber. — The Mind op Mencius. See ''Triihner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

Ferguson. — Chinese Researches. First Part : Chinese Chronology 
and Cycles. By T. Febguson. Crown 8vo. pp. vii. and 274, sewed. 1880. 
10«. Qd, 

Giles. — A Dictionary op Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 
By Heubebt A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. . £1 8«. . ^ 
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Giles. — The San Tztt Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch*Jen Tsa Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbert A. Gilbs. 12mo. pp. 28. 2«. M, 

Giles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Chabactek. By Heebeet A. 
Giles. Svo. pp. 118. 15«. 

Giles. — Chinese Se:etche8. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.'s 
China Consular Service. Svo. cl., pp. 204. 10s. 6<^. 

Giles. — A Gloss.4RT op Reference on Subjects connected with the 
Far East. By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. v.-l 83. 7*. 6rf. 

Giles. — Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Usefiil Sentences in the Mandarn Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 60. 58. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 

Lanouages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hbrnisz. Square Svo. pp. 274, sewed. IDs. 6d. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to Ghhia. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Library op the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. Svo. pp. 5S, sewed. 1«. 

I«egge. — The Chinese Classics. "With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Lbgge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. Svo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2«. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. Svo. pp. 634, cloth. jg2 2f. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2«. 

Vol. II L Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. pp. 281—786, cloth. £1 2«. 

Yol. lY. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £,*l 2«. 

Yol. lY. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 28. 

Yol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch4ng ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2*. 

Yol. Y. Part II. Contents : — Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso's 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2«. 

I«egge» — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Leoob, D.D., LL.D. 

Yol. L The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10«. 6^. 

Yol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 412. 12«. 

Yol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown Svo., cloth, pp. Tiil 
and 432. 12a. 

Legge.— Inaugural Lectuee on the Constituting op a Chinese Chair 

in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1676, by Rev. James Leooe, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. Svo. pp. 28, sewed. 6af. 
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I«egg6- — CoNPTJCiANisM IN RELATION TO Chbistianitt. A Paper 

Kead before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. Jambs Leggb, D.D., LL.D. Svo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 1«. 66^. 

^^SS^' — -^ Letter to Peofessor Max Mullee, chiefly on the Trans- 
lation into English of the Chinese Terms Ti and Shang Tt. By J. Leoge, 
Professor of Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
Crown Svo. sewed, pp. 30. 1880. 1«. 

Leland. — Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 1875. 7«. 6^. 

Leland. — ^Pidgin-English Sing-Song; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 
Svo. pp. viii. and 140, cloth. 1876. 5«. 

Lobscheid. — English and Chinese Diction art, with the Pnnti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. vui. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £% 8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionaey, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.y., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600 
bound. £2 8s. 

U'Glatchie. — Confucian Cosmogony. A Translation (with the Chinese 
Text opposite) of section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the " Complete "Works" 
of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tae, with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
Thomas M*Clatchie, M.A» Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. £1 1«. 

tfacgowan. — A Manual op the Amoy Colloquial. By Eev. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. Svo. sewed, pp. zvii. and 200. 
Amoy. 1871. £1 1«. 

Uaclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionaey of the Chinese 

Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8 vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. i84 4«. 

Uayers. — The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.'s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Fdition. Sewed, pp. 28. Is, 6d. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Reader's Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 5s, 

Mayers. — The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 

Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. Royal Svo. cloth, 
pp, viu.-160. 1878. £\ 10«. 

Mayers. — Treaties between the Empire of China and Eoreign 

Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. 
Svo. cloth, pp. 246. 1877. £2. 

Medhnrst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Eamiliar Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhukst, D.D. 
Anew and enlarged Edition. Svo. pp. 226. 1S«. 
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HollendorfT. — ^Manual of Chinese Bibliogeapht, bein^ a List of 

Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. P. von Mollbndobff, 
Interpreters to H.I.G.M.'s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. Svo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £1 10«. 

Morrison. — A Dictionaky of the Chinese Langttage. By the Rev. 

R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp.828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6«. 

Peking Gazette.— Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. 8vo. cloth. 10«. 6rf. each. 

Piry. — Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litt6rature Chinoise. Preparee par 
A. Thbophilb Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritiraes de Chine. Chinese 
Text with French Translation. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 21*. 

Playfair. — Cities and Towns of China. 25«. See page 27. 

Bosny. — ^A Geammar of the Chinese LANerAOE. By Professor 
Leon db Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3*. 6d. 

Boss. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 
Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 6«. 

Bndy. — The Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollendorff's New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Chabxbs Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 1*. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William ScAUBORonoH, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 108.6i 

Smith. — ^A Vocabulary of Proper K^ames in Chinese and English. 

of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and X. 1870. 10s. 6^. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
DiALBCT. By G. E. Stent. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. xii.-720, half bound. 
1877. £2. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 10*. 6rf. 

Stent. — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stbnt, 
M.N.C.B. R.A.S., Author of '* Chinese and English Vocabulary," '* Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary," '* Chinese Lyrics," *' Chinese Legends," etc. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. 5«. 

Vanghan (J. D.) — ^The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the 
Straits Settlements. Royal 8vo. boards. Singapore, 1879. 7«. 6^. 

Vissering. — On Chinese Currency. Coin and Paper Money. "With 
a Facsimile of a Bank Note. By W. Vessering. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 
219. Leiden, 1877. 18». 

Wade. — Yu-Yen TziJ-Erh Chi. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 
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Wade. — Wjbn-Chien Tzu-Ebh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wadb, C.B,, Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv., 72, and 52. £b, 

Williams. — A Syllabic Dictionart op the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai By S. Wells 
WiLLLA-MS. 4to. cloth, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 6«. 

Wylie. — I^OTES on Chinese Literatube ; with introductory Remarks 

on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, £1 16«. 



COREAN. 

Boss — A Core AN Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinal y 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Bev. John Boss, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10«. 



EGYPTIAN (Coptic, Hieroglyphics). 

Bircll. — Egyptian Texts: I. Text, Transliteration and Translation 
— II. Text and Transliteration. —III. Text dissected for analysis. — IV. Deter- 
minatives, etc. By S. Birch. London, 1877. Large 8vo. 12s. 

Catalogue (C) of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology on Assyria 
and Assyriology. To be had at the affixed prices of Triibner and Co. Svo., pp. 
40. 1880. U, 

Chabas. — Les Pastetjrs en Egtpte. — Memoire Publie par I'Academie 
Eoyale des Sciences h, Amsterdam. By F. Chabas. 4to. sewed, pp. 66. 
Amsterdam, 1868. 65. 

Clarke. — Memoir on the Comparatite Grammar op Egyptian, Coptic, 

AND Ude. By Hyde Clabke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc. , etc. Demy Svo. sd., pp. 32. 2«. 

Eg^tologie.— (Forms also the Second Yolume of the First Bulletin of 
the Congres Provincial des Orientalistes Franyais.) 8vo. sewed, pp. 604, with 
Eight Plates. Saint-Etiene, 188O. 8«. 6^. 

Lieblein. — Eecherches stjr la Chronologie Egtptienne d'apr^s les 

listes Genealogiques. By J. Lieblein. Boy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 147, with Nine 
Plates. Christiana, 1873. 10«. 

Records of the Fast* being English Translations of the Assyrian 
AND the Egyptian Monuments. Fubliahed under the Sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology . Edited by Dr. S. Birch. 

Vols. I. to XII., 1874-79. 3». 6rf. each. (Vols. I., III., V., Vll., IX., XI., contain 
Assyrian Texts.) 
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— The Same. Vol. II. Egyptian Tbxtb, 1. Crown 8vo. oloth. 3». Qd. 

CoNTSNTS {Second JBdUion). 

Inscription of Una; Statistical Tablet; Tablet of Thothmes III.; Battle of Me^ddo; 
Inscription of Amen-em-heb. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

Instructions of Amenemhat. By 6. Maspero. 

The Wars of Barneses II. with the Khita. By Prof. £. L. Lnshington. 

Inscription of Pianchi Mer>Amon. By Ber. F. C. Ck)ok, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 

Tablet of Newer-Hotep. By Paul Pierret. 

Travels of an Egyptian. By Fran9ois Chabas. 

The lAmentations of Isis and Nepbthys. By P. J. De Horrack. 

Hymn to Amen-Ra ; The Tale of the Doomed Prince. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

Tale of the Two Brothers. By P. Le Page Renonf. 

Egyptian Calendar ; Table of Dynasties ; Egyptian Measures and Weights. 

Lists of farther Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. Selected by George Smith and P. Le Page 
Benouf. 



The Same. Vol. IV. Egyptian Texts, 2. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3». 6d. 

Contents. 

Inscription of Anebni ; Inscription of Aahmes ; Obelisk of the Lateran ; Tablet of 400 
years ; Invasion of Egypt by the Greeks in the Reign of Menephtah ; Dirge of Menephtah ; 

PoHsessed Princess ; Rosetta Stone. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

Obelisk of Rameses II. ; Hymn to Osins. By Fran9ois Chabas. 

Treaty of Peace between Rameses II. and the Hittites ; Neapolitan Stele ; Festal Dirge 
of the Egyptians. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

Tablet of Ahmes ; Inscription of Queen Madsenen. By Paul Pierret. 

Stele of the Dream ; Stele of the Excommunication. By G. Maspero. 

Hymn to the Nile. By Rev. F. C. Cook. 

Book of Respirations. By Rev. P. J. De Horrack. 

Tale of Setnau. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

List of further Texts. 

The Same. Vol. VI. Egyptian Texts, 3. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6rf. 

Contents. 

Sepulchral Inscription of Ameni ; The Conquests in Asia ; Egyptian Magical Text. By S. 
Birch, LL.D. 
Great Harris Papyrus, Part I. By Professor Eisenlohr and S. Birch, LL.D. 
Inscription of Aahmes, son of Abana. By P. Le Page Renoaf . 

Letter of Panbesa ; Hymns to Amen ; The Story of Saneha. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
Stele of the Coronation ; Stele of King Horsiatef. By G. Maspero. 
The Inscription of the Governor Nes-hor. By Paul Pierret 
Inscription of the Destruction of Mankind. By Edouard Naville. 
The Song of the Harper. By Ludwig Stem. 
The Tale of the Garden of Flowers. By Francois Chabas. 
List of further Texts. 

— The Same. Vol. VIII. Egyptian Texts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6d, 

Contents. 

Inscription of the Gold Mines at Rhedesieh and Kuban ; Decree of Canopns ; Inscription 
of Darius at El-Khargeh; The Praise of Learning, By S Birch, LL.D. 

Great Harris Papyrus, Part II. By Professor Eisenlohr and S. Birch, LL.D. 

Fragment of the First Sallier Papyrus ; Hymn to Ra-Harmachis. By Prof. £. L. Lush 
ington, LL.D., D.C.L. 

Abstract of a Case of Conspiracy. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

Great Mendes Stele. Translated from Brugseh-Bey. 

The Litany of Ra. By Edouard Naville. 

The Papyrus of Moral Precepts. By M. Theod. Deveria. 

List of Further Texte. 



— Thb Same. Vol. X. Egyptian Texts, 5. Crown 8yo. cloth. 3». 6d, 

Contents. 

Inscription of Haremhebi. By S. Birch, LL.D. 

The Stele of Beka ; Obelisk of Alexandria ; The Magie Papyrus. By Francois Chabas. 

The Stele of Iritesen ; Inscription of King Nastosenen. By Prof. G. Maspero. 

The Pastophorus of the Vatican. By P. Le Page Renoaf. 

Addre!«8e8 of Horus to Osiris. By Edouard Naville. 

The Book of Hades. By E. Lef^bure. 

Ancient Festivals of the Nile. By Ludwig Stem. 

Inscriptions of Queen Hatasu. By Johannes Diimichen* 

Contract of Marriage. By E. RevilloUt. 

Tablet of Alexander Mgua II. By S. M. Draoh. 

List of farther Texts. 
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■ The Saiib. Yol. XII. Egyptian Texts, 6. Crown Svo. doth. Zs. (Ui. 

COMTEllTfl. 

The Book of Hades. By E. Lef^bure. 
Bou^baei of Amenophis III. Bv S. Birob, LL.D. 
Dream of Thothmes IV. By 8. Birch. LL.D. 

The Foundation of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. By L. Stem. 
Inscription of Ameni-Amenemha. By S. Birch, LL.D. 
Inscription of Chnunhetep. By 8. Birch, LL.D. 
Libation Vase of O^or-ur. By P. Pierret. 

The Great Tablet of Rameses II. at Abu-ffimbel. By Ed. Naville. 
Inscription of Prince Nimrod. By S. Birch, LL.D. 
Spoliation of Tombn (xx Dynasty). By P. J. de Horrack. 

Inscriptions on tbe Statue of Bak-en-Knonsu (xix. Dynasty). By P. J. de Horrack. 
The Papyrus, I. 371 of Leyden (xx. Dynasty). By G. Maspero. 

Inscription of Queen Hatasa on the base of the Great Obelisk of Earnak. By P. Le 
Paffe Renouf. 
Sepulchral Inscription of Panehsi. By E. L. Lnshington, LL.D. 
Alphabetical Table of Contents of the Series of XII. yolumes. 

Benonf. — Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language, 
in the Hieroglyphic Type. By Lb Page Benouf. 4to., cloth. 1876. 12*. 



ENGLISH (Early and Modbrn English and Dialects). 

Ballad Society (The). — Subscription — Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Boke of Nurture (The). By John RrssEix, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wtnkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fredebick J. Furni- 
▼ALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Couoeilof the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xzviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. Us. 6d. 

Chamock. — Yerba Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By RiOHARD Stephen Charnooil, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. Sto. pp. 326, cloth. 14f. 

Chamock. — Lmus Pateonymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Chabnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Chamock (E. S.) — A Glossabt of the Essex Dialect. By R. S. 

Chabnock. 8yo. cloth, pp. x. and 64, . 1880. 3«. 6e/. 

Chaucer Society^s (The). — Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
List of Publications on application. 

£ger and Orime ; an Early English Eomance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Fredebick 
J. FuBNivALL, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10«. 6d, 

Early English Text Society's Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early Englise Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 
Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited b R. Mobris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s, 
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2. Arthue (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Fuenivaxl, Esq., 

from the MarquU of Bath's unique MS. 4«. 

3. Anb Compendious ajstd Bbeue Tractatb oonceknyno tb Office 

AND Dewtie of Eyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq.,D.C.L. 4«. 

4. SiE Ga WAYNE AND THE Geeen Knight (about 1320-30 A.D.). 

Edited by R. Momiis, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10«. 

6. Of the Orthographib and CoNGRxnTiE of the Britan Tongue ; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8». 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. Ss. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Bobert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Oborge 
Ferry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7«. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections of Imfbessiones of Chaucer's Woekes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thknne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H.Kingslet, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. 10«. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatlby, Esq. Part I. 2«. 6^. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3e. 

12. The "Wright's Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 1«. 

13. Seinte Marherete, )?e Metden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2«. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
LUMBY. 3«. dd. 

16. Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 
No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
78. 6d. 

16. A Tretice in English breuely drawe out of jf book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, p Hermys ]> prophete and king of Egipt after jf flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungii of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. If. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. U, 
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18. Hali Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time fi:om 

the MS. (with a translation) by Che Rev. Oswald Gooka¥Ne, M.A. 1«. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 8«. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises by Kichaed Eolle de Hahpole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton's MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Pebry, 
M.A. 1«. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History of Keng Arthur. Partll. Edited 

by Henry B. Whbatlby, Esq. 4*. 

22. The Bomans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. SsBAT. M.A. 6#. 

23. Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10«. %d. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ ; The Parliament op Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furniyall, M.A. 3«. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim's Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furniyall, Esq., M.A. l«. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thomtone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2«. 

27. Mantpulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
by Henrt B. Wbeatlby. 12«. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited firom the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, bv Rev. W. W. Skbat, M.A. 7*. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series. Part I. 7«. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2*. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Mtrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4«. 

32. The Rabebs .Book, Aristotle's ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The LytHle Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Sokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde's Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. IBs. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father's 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8«. 
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34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Teeatises. (Sawles Warde, 
and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : XJreisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lamheth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Mor&is. First Series, Part 2. 8f. 

85. SiE David Lyndesat's Woexs. Part 3. The Historic of ane 
Nobil and "Wailzeand Sqryer, William Meldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bjnnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyndbsay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said William e Mel- 
drum, Squyer, eompylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s, 

36. Meeun, oe the Eaely Histoey of King Aethue. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Whbatlby. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Gleknie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12«. 

37. SiE David Lyitdesay's Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of yertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Linbesay, of the Moot, alias Lyon King of ArmeSb At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. As, 

38. The Vision of William ooNCEEiaNG Piees the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The " Crowley" Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MSl 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodky 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10^. Qd. 

39. The "Gest Htstoeialb" of the Destbttction op Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's ** Hystoria 
Troiana.*' Now ftrst edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Giasgov/^, by the Rev. Geo. A. Pamton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. 10*. Qd, 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol ; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Regis. From 
Origind MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On thb 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Bsentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophise. 2\s, 

41. The Minoe Poems of William Latjdee, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb 3«. 

42. Beenaedus de Cuea kei Famitliaeis, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumbt, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. Ratis Ravino, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK L 5, by J. 
Rawson Luvbt, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 3«. 
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44. Joseph op Ammathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing; ** The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy," reprinted 
f^om the black-letter copy of Wynk3rn de Worde ; ** De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1616 ; and *^ The Lyfe of Joseph ol 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Waltea W. Skeat, M.A. 58, 

45. King Alfred's West- Saxon Veesion op Gregory's Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10^. 

46. Legends of the Holt Rood ; Symbols op the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries: 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Ricuahd 
MoRBis, LL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir Datid Ltndesat's Works. Part V. The Minor Poems of 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Mubbat, Esq. St, 

48. The Times' Whistle : or, A Kewe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C, Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowfeb. Ga, 

49. An Old English Misckllant, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the ISth century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. K. Morris, LL.D. 10«. 

50. King Alfred's West- Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Cars. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol Collie, Oxford. Part II. lOs, 

51. J?E LiFLADE OF St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modem English, by the Rev. O. Cockayn» 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2«. 

52. Palladius on Husbondrie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part f. ]0«. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modem 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. ; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8«, 

54. The Yision of Piers Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Redeles (by William, the author of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King ; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18«. 

55. Generydes, a Eomance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part I. 3«. 

56. The Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy, translated 

from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse ; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. 10«. 6d. 
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67. The Eaelt English Version op the " Cuesor Mundi," in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. H. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. £. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. lOs, 6d. 

58. The Blickling Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the ReT. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8a. 

59. The Earlt English Version of the "Cxtrsok Mundi;" in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
J4. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 15«. 

60. Meditacyttns on the Soper of our Lorde (perhaps by Robert 

OF Brunnb). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 28. 6d, 

61. The Eomance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoitne, printed 

from Fiye MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10«. 6^. 

62. The Early English Yersion of the ** Ctjbsob M^ndi," in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 15«. 

63. The Blickung Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 A.D.,by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. As. 

64. Francis Thtnne's Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, jfrom the 
Earl of EUesmere's unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4a. 

65. Be Domes D^ge (Bede's De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumbt, 
B.D. 2s. 

66. The Early English Version of the "Cursor Mundi," in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. lOs. 

67. I^oTES ON Piers Plowman. By the Eer. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Parti. 21«. 

68. The Early English Version of the "Cttrsor Mundi," in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25«. 

69. Adam Davy's Five Dreams about Edward II. The Life of 

Saint Alexius. Solomon's Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 6ff. 

70. Genertdes, a Romance. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M;A. 

Part II. 4*. 

71. The Lay Folk's Mass-Book, 4 Texts. Edited by Rev. Canon 

Simmons. 25s. 

72. Palladius on Husbondrie, englisbt (ab. 1420 a.d.). Part II. Edited 

by S. J. Herrtaoe, B.A. ds. 

73. The Blickling Homilies, 971 a.d. Edited by Rev. Dr. R. Morris. 

Part III. 8«. 

74.. English Works of Wyclif, hitherto unprinted. Edited by F. D. 
Matthew. 20«. 

75. Catholicon Anglicum, an early English Dictionary, from Lord 

Monson's MS., ad. 1483. Edited with Introduction and Notes by S. J. 
Herrtage, B.A. ; and with a Preface by H. B. Wheatley. 20«. 

76. Aelfric's Metrical Lives of Saints, in MS. Cott. Jxd. E. 7. 

Edited by Rev. Prof. Skeat, M.A.. Part I. 10*. 
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JSxtra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper 

two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance op William of Paleenb (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. ;cliy. and 328. 135. 

2. On Eakly English Pbonunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 152 J By Albxander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xYiith, andxviiith centuries. 8yo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10«. 

3. Caxton's Book op Cukteste, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. Bvo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5«. 

4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10«. 

6. Chaucee's Teanslation of Boethius's "De Consolatione 

Philosophie.'' Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8to. 12«. 

6. The Romance of the Chevelere Assigne. Re-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibes, Esq., M.A. Bvo. sewed, pp. 
xyiii. and 38. 3«. 

7. On Eaelt English Peonttnciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10«. 

8. QuEENE Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir HrMPHREY Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords' Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
FuRNivALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by^ W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13«. 

9. The Feateknitye of Yacabondes, by John Awdeley (licensed 

in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harm an, Ebquiere. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
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in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben ob 
Hybebdtne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman*8 Caueat, Edited by Edwabd Viles & F. J. Furnivall. 8vo. 
7». 6rf. 

10. The Ftest Boke of the Inteoduotion op Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compendtous Reothent of a 
Dyetary of Hblth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berde : a treaty se 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. ISs. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part I 8vo. 12*. 

12. England in the Reign of Ejng Henrt the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part II. 12«. {Fart L, Starkey* Life and Letters, is in preparation. 

13. A SuppLicACTON FOE THE Beggae8. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick. J. Furnivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d. ), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowpbe. 6«. 

14. On Eablt English Pbontjnciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III, 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, BuUokar, 
GilL Pronouncing Vocabulary. lOs. 

16. RoBEKT Ceowlet's Thirty-one Epigrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1650-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
12*. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M,A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 10*. 

17. The Complaxnt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. lu«. 

18. The Complaynt of Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8«. 

19. OuRE Ladyes Mtroitre, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24«. 

20. Lonelich's History of the Holt Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robiers de Borron. lie-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. Part I. 8f. 
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21. Babbotjb*s Bbucs. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rev, W. W. Skeat, iM.A. Part II. 4«. 

22. Henet Beinklow's Complatnt of Rodertck Mobs, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of lugland his natarall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, enel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and The Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citib 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpbr, 
Esq. 9«. 

23. On Eablt English Prontjnciatiok, with especisd reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10«. 

24. Loneltch's Histokt of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sibes Robiehs de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Fdknivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10s. 

25. The Bomance of Gut of Warwick. Edited from the Camhridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20«. 

26. The Bomance of Gtrr or Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph. D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part II. 14«. 

27. The English Works of John Eisher, Bishop of Bocheeter (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. £. B. Mayor» M.A. Part 1., the Text. 16« 

28. Lonelich's History of the Holt Grail. Edited by F. J. 

FuRNivALL, M.A. Part III. 10«. 

29. Barbour's Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part III. 2U. 

30. Lonelich's HJESTORY OF THE HoLT Grail. Edited by E. J. 

FuBNivALL, Esq., M.A. Part IV. 15«. 

31. Alexajtder and Dindihus. Translated from the Latin about 

A.D. 1340-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. See at, M.A. 6«. 

32. Starket's '* England in Henet VIII.'s Time." Part I. Starkey's 

Life and Letters. Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. Sa. 

33. Gesta Bomanorum : the Early English Yersions. Edited from 

the MSS. and Black-letter Editions, by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 15f. 

34. Charlemagne Bomances : No. I. Sir Eerumbras. Edited from 

the unique Ashmole MS. by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 15f. 

35. Charlemagne Bomances : 11. The Sege off Malayne, Sir Otuell, 

etc. Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 12«. 

36. Charlemagne Bomances: III. Lyf of Charles the Ghrete, Pt. 1. 

Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A^ 16«. 

37. Charlemagne Bomances : lY. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 2. 
Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 15«. 

38. Charlemagne Bomances : Y. The Sowdone of Babylone. Edited 
by Dr. Hatjsknboht. 15f. 

5 
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English Dialect Sooiety^s FnblicationB. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 

10«. 6<f. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20«. per annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Eeprinted Glossaries, I.-YIL Containing a 
Glossary of North of England Words, by J. H. ; Glossaries, by Mr. 
Marshall ; and a West- Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7«. Qd, 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part T. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relatinfr to some of the Counties of England. 4«. 6d. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Ha&land. 4«. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

6. Series B. Part II. Eeprinted Glossaries. YIIL-XTV. Con- 
taining seven Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7«. 

6. Series B. Part III. Reprinted Glossaries. XY.-XVII. Ray's 
Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; 
together with Thoresby's Letter to Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited 
by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 8*. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of * A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.' By the Rev. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 

Elwortht, Esq. 3«. 6^. 

8. Series A. Part II. A List of Books Relating to some of the 
Counties of England. Part II. 6«. 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words nsed in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part I. A— P. 7«. 6rf. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal and 6. Milner. Fart I. A — E. 3«. 6(2. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English "Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Morris. 6d, 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Proyincial English Glossaries. 7«. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. P— Z. 6* ^d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Clough Robinson. 9«. 

1877. 

15. A Glossary op Woeds used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 9«. 6d. 

16. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By F. Eoss, K. Stead, and 
T. Holderness. With a Map of the District. 7«. Qd. 
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17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South- Western Counties, 

with a new Classification of the^English Dialects By Prince Louis Lucien. 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. 1*. 

18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by J. H. Nodal. 4«. 6£f. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset, By P. T. 
Elworthy, Eso. 6«. 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By WnxiAJC 

Dickinson, F.L.S. 6». 

21. Tusser's Five Hmndred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
Herrtage, B.A. \28^%d, 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant Ifames. By James BErrTEN", 
F.L.S., and Rqbert Holland. Part I. (A to F). 8«. %d» 

1879. 

23. Pive Eeprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire^ East Anglian, 

Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett's 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Ske at, M.A. Is, 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 1». 

25. Specimens of English Dialects. Pirst Volume. I. Devonshire; 
Exmoor Scoldinff and Courtship. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by F. T. 
Elworthy. fl. Westmoreland: Wm. de Worfat's Bran New Wark. 
Edited by Rev. Prof. Skeat. 8*. 6rf. 

26. A Dictionary of English Plant iN'ames. By J^ Beitten and R. 
Holland. Part II. (G to 0). 1880. 8». 6rf. 

1880. 

27. Glossary of Words in use in Cornwall. I. West Cornwall. By 

Miss M. A. CoTTBTNEY. II. East Cornwall. By Thoma? Q. Couch. With 
Map. 6«. 

28. Glossary of Words and Phrases in use in Antrim and Down. By 
William Hugh Patterson, M.K.I.A. 7«. 

29. An Early English Hymn to the Yirgin. By F. J. Fubnivall, 
M.A., and A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. 6rf. 

30. Old Country and Farming Words. Gleaned from Agricultural 
Books. By James Britten, F.L.S. 10«. 6^. 

1881. 

31. The Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Eev. A. B. Evans, D.D., 
and Sebastian Evans, LL.D. 10«. 6^. 

32. Five Original Glossaries. Isle of Wight, Oxfordshire, Cumber- 
land, North Lincolnshire and Radnorshire. By varioas Authors. 7«. 6rf. 

33. George Eliot's TJse of Dialect. By W. E. A. Axon. (Forming 
No. 4 of * * Miscellanies.") U. 

34. Turner's ITames of Herbes, a.d. 1548. Edited (with Index and 
Indentification of Nanies) hy James B&itten, F.L.S. 68. 6df. 
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1882. 

35. Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect. By J. H. Nodal and Geo. 
MiLNBR. Part II. (F to Z). 6*. 

Pomivall. — Education in Eablt England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on *' Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Fbederick J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8to. sewed, pp. 74. 1«. 

Qonld. — Good English ; or, Popular Errors in Language. By E. S. 
Gould. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 214. 1880. 6«. 

Hall. — On English Adjectites in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurispradence, 
in King's College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7«. 6i^. 

Hall. — MoDEEN English. By Fitzedwaed Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10«. 6rf. 

Jackson. — Shropshire Word-Book ; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, etc., used in the Coijnty. By Georgina F. Jackson. 8vo. pp. 
xcvi. and 524. 1881. 3U. 6^. 

Koch.. — ^A Historical Grammar of the English Language. By C. F. 
EocH. Translated into Eo8;lish Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated hy the Rer. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M.A. [Nearly ready. 

Manipnlus Vooabnlomm a Ehyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14«. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of thb 

Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 

Palmer. — Leaves from a Word Hunter's iN'oTE Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7«. 6rf. 

Percy. — Bishop Perot's Folio Manuscripts — Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furoivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4*. Extra demy Svo. half-bound, 
on "Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6*. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man's best ribbed paper, £10 10*. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

PMlologioal Society. Transactions of the, contains several valnable 

Papers on Early English. For contents see page 16. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 

from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmamn. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £1 10«. 

Stratmann.— Ajt Old English Poem of the Owl and the I^ightingale. 

Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. Svo. cloth, pp. 60. 3«. 

Sweet. — A Histoet op English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4*. 6rf. 
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De Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Langaage. By M. Schelc de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. yi.and 365. Vh. Qd, 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionakt of English Etymology. By Hensleiqh 

Wedgwood. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro- 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Ixxii. 
and 746. 2U. 

Wright. — Feudal Manuals op English Histokt. A Series of 

Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 

the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and 

Nobility. (In Old French). Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts. By 

. Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 15#. 

Wright — Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Yocabulaetes, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Richard 
WuLOKBR. \ln the press, 

FRISIAN. 
Gmnmiiis. — A Gbammab of the Old Feiesic Language. By A. H. 

Cummins, A.M. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 76. 1881. 8« M. 
Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Ilelder 
The Original Frisian Text, as Terified by Dr. J. 0. Ottema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema's butch Translation, by William R. 
Sandbach. 8yo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6«. 



GATJDIAIS' (See under "Hoernle," page 40.) 
OLD GERMAN. 

Douse. — Grimm's Law ; A Stubt : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the f o-called *• Lautverschiebung." To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-Eurc pean iT, and several Appendices. By T. Lb MARCHiiNT 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10*. 6rf. 

Kroeger. — The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kroeger. 12ino. 

cloth, pp. yi. and 284. 1$. 

Contents. — Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.— IT. The Minnelay. — III. Th« 
Divine Minneaong.— IV. Walther von der Vogelweide. — V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein. — VI. The 
Metxical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg's * ■ Tristan and Isolde." 



GIPSY. 
Leland. — English Gipst Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical English 

Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of "The English Gipsies," 
etc.; Prof. £. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown Syo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. Is. Sd, 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 276. Is. 6d, 

Leland. — The Gypsies. — ^By 0. G. Leland. Crown Svo. pp. 372, 

cloth. 1882. 10«. 6d. 

Faspati. — Etitdes stir les TchinghianIis (Gypsies) ott BoniMiENs de 
L' Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large Svo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28«. 
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GOTHIC. 

Skeat. — A Moeso-Gothic Glossaet, with an Introduction, an Outline 
T>f Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Modem English 
Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. By the Rev. W. "W. 
Skeat. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv.and 342. 1868. 9s. 



GEEEK (Modern and Classic). 
Bnttmann. — A Geammar op the "N-ew Testament Greek. By A. 

BuTTMANN. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8yo. oloth,{)p. xx. and 474. 
1873. 14«. 

Contoponlos. — A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 yoIs. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£1 78. 

Contoponlos. — ^Handbook of Greek and English Dialogues and Cor- 
respondence. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, pp. 238. 1879. 2«. 6d. 

Sophocles. — Eomaic or Modern Greek Grahicar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

Svo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 10s. 6d. 



OUJARATI. 
MinoclielLeiji. — Pahlavi, Gujarati and English Dictionary. By 

Jamaspji Dastur Minochehbrji J a mas p Asana. 8vo. Vol. I., pp. clxii. 
and 1 to 168. Vol. II. , pp. xxxii and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. Cloth. 
14*. each. (To be completed in 6 toIs.) 

Shapniif Edaljf. — A Grammar of the GujarXtI Language. By 

ShapurjI EoaljI. Cloth, pp. 127. lOs, 6d. 

Shapuijf Edaljf. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By SnXpuRjf 
EDALjf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21*. 



GURMTJKHI (Punjabi). 

Adi Qranth (The) ; or, The Holy Scriptures op the Sikhs, trans- 
lated from the original Gurrauki, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12*. 6rf. 

SingL — Sakhee Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author's photograph. 8yo. pp. xviii. and 205, 15*. 



HAWAIIAN. 
Andrews. — A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language, to which is 

appended an English- Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lokrin Andrews. Svo. pp. 560, cloth. £l lU.Gd. 
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HEBREW. 

Biokell. — Outlines op Hebeew Geammae. By Gustavus Bickell, 
D.D. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Iybs 
CuBTiss, junior, rh.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. EuTiNG. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. liv. ana 140. 1877. 3*. 6d. 

Collins. — A Grammar and Lexicon op the Hebrew Language, entitled 
Sefer Hassoham. Bv Rabbi Moseh Ben Yitshak, of England. Edited from 
a IMS. in the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections. By G. 
W. Collins, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Camb., Hon. Hebrew Lecturer, 
Keble College, Oxford. Demy 4to. pp. viii. and 20, wrapper. 1882. 3«. 

Qesenius. — Hebrew and English Lexicon op the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8to. cloth, pp. xii. and 1160. £1 16«. 

Oesenins. — Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 

Edition. By Dr. T. J. Con ant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. zyi.-364. £1. 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 Is. 

per Series. 1872-3. First Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii^ and 
228. 10«. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. FsiEDLaNDBE, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8yo. cloth, 
pp. xzviii. and 332. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. II. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy 8yo. cloth, pp. 112. 4s, 6d. 

1877. Second Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 

LowY. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276. 10s. 6^. 
Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. Demy 8yo. cloth, 

pp. 172. 7«. 
Vol. III. Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 

Ibn Ezra. By M. FriedlcInde, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. Z.-253 

and 78. 12«. 6d. 

1881. Third Series. 

Vol. I. The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. Translated from the 
original text and annotated by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Demy, 8vo. pp. Ixxx. 
—370, cloth. £1 6a. 

Land. — The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. "N. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poolb, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I 
Sounds. Part II. "Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7«. 6rf. 

Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezra's Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
ticles, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 28. 6d. 

Nutt. — Two Treatises on Yerbs containing Peeble and Double 
Letters by R. Jehuda Ha^rug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Qikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated b y A ben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nuit, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 78. 6d. 
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Semitic (Songs of the). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. Svo. 

cloth, pp. 140. 5s. 

Weber. — System der altsynago^alen Palastinisohen Theologie. By 
Br. Fbkd. Webeb. 8vo. sewed. Leipzig, 1880. 7«. 



HINDI. 

Ballantyne. — Elements op Hnrof and Braj BhXkX Gbamhab. By the 

late Jamrs R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, reyised and collected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 6s. 

Bate. — A Dictionaet op the Hindee LANauAGE. Compiled by J. 

D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12«. 6^. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojpuei Dialect op HiNnf, spoken in 

Western Behar. By John Beames, E^sq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumpariin. 
8yo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. is. 6d. 

Browne. — A Hindi Phimee. In Roman Character. By J. F. 
Browne, B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

Ethering^on. — The Student's Ghabimab op the HiNof Language. 

By the Rev. W. Etherinoton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. ziv., 255, and ziii., cloth. 1873. 12«. 

Hoemle. — See page 39. 

Kellogg. — A Geammae op the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Bas ; also the Colloquial Bialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Eelloog, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 2l». 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Erishnachandbadharmadhikarin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
Hariyans^i.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 Zs. 

Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Teilingual Dictionaet, being a Compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, Pro- 
nunciation, and Etymology of English "Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urdii and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathuraprasada Miska, 
Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8yo. cloth, pp. xv. and 1330, 
Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 



HINDUSTANI. 



Ballantyne. — ^Hindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagari 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by Jambs R. Ballantyne. Royal 8yo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s. 6d. 

Craven. — The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani and 
Hindustani and English, with a Number of Useful Tables. By the Rev. T. 
Craven, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. pp. 214, cloth. 1882. 3«. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Geammae op the Uedu oe Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10«. 6d. 
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BOWSOB. — A Hindustani Exeecisb Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By Johx 
DowsoN, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2«. ^d, 

Eastwiok. — Khiead Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
By Maulavi llafizu'd-din. A New Edition of Hindiistani Text, carefully reyised, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S„ 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at Haileyhury College. Imperial 
8yo. cloth, pp. xiy. and 319. Be-issne, 1867. 18«. 

FaUon. — A New Hindustani-English Dictionaet. With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Roy. 8yo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1216 and x. Benares, 1879. £5 6«. 

Fallon. — English-Hindustani DictiOnaet. With Illustrations from 
English Literature and Colloquial English Translated into Hindustani. By S. 
W. Fallon. Part I. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 48. (Will be completed in about 
12 parts of 48 pages each.) Benares, 1880. 3«. 

FaUon. — A Hindustani-English Law and Commeecial Dictionaet. 
By S. "W. Fallon. 8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 284. Benares, 1879. £1 1«. 

Ikhwann-s Safa ; or, Beothees op Pueitt. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8to. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7«. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulav^ 
Uaffzu'd-din. A new edition of the Hind6st&nl Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwiok, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindiist^ini at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileyhury. 8vo. cloth, pp. ziv. and 321. 18«. 

Lutaifi Hindee (The) ; oe, Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a 
Choice Collection of Humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characters ; 
to which is added a Hindoostanee Poem by Mseb Moohummud Tuqueb. 
2nd edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1840. 10». 6^. ; 
reduced to bs, 

lEathuraprasada Misra. — A Teilingual Dictionaet, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urd6, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urd6 and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
PRASADA MisRA, Secoud Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. pp.xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s, 

Palmer. — ^Hindustani Geammae. See page 45. 



ICELANDIC. 

Anderson. — Noese Mythology, or the Religion of our Forefathers. 
Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized and interpreted, 
with an Introduction, Vocabulary and Index. By R. B. Anderson, Prof, of 
Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 12^. 6^. 

Anderson and Bjamason. — ^Yibunq Tales of the IToeth. The Sagas 

of Thorstein, Viking's Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic by R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjamason. Also, Tegner's Frid- 
thjof 's Saga. Translated into English by G. Stephens. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 370. Chicago, 1877. 10«. 
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Semitic (Songs of the). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. Svo. 

cloth, pp. 140. 5s. 

Weher. — System der altsynago^alen Palastinisohen Theologie. By 
Br. Fs&D. Webeb. 8vo. sewed. Leipzig, 1880. 7«. 



HINDI. 

Ballantyne. — Elements op Hind! and Beaj BhXkX Geamhab. By the 

late Jamrs R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 6s, 

Bate. — A Dictionaet op the Hindee Language. Compiled hy J. 

D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12«. 6d. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhoipuei Dialect op HiKof, spoken in 

Western Behar. By John Beames, E^sq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparon. 
8yo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. is. %d, 

Browne. — A Hindi PimorR. In Roman Character. By J. F. 
Browne, B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

Ethering^on. — The Student's Gbammab op the HiNof Language. 

By the Rev. W. Etherinoton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and ziii., cloth. 1873. 12«. 

Hoernle. — See page 39. 

Kellogg. — A Geammae op the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Bas ; also the CoUoqnial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 2l«. 

Mahahharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Erishnachandradharmadhikarin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
HarivansSi.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 Zs. 

Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Teilingual Dictionaet, being a Compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, Pro- 
nunciation, and Etymology of English "Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urdii and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathuraprasada Miska, 
Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 1330, 
Benares, 1866. £2 2s. 



HINDUSTANI. 



Ballantyne. — ^Hindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagari 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s, 6d, 

Craven. — The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani and 
Hindustani and English, with a Number of Useful Tables. By the Rev. T. 
Craven, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 214, cloth. 1882. Zs. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Geammae op the Uedu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Duwson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10«. 6d, 
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BowsOB. — A Hindustani Exebcise Book. Containing a Series of 

Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By Johx 
DowsoN, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Grown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2«. 6d, 

Eastwick. — Khibad Afboz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
Bj Maulavi llafizu'd-diii. A New Edition of Hindiistani Text, carefully reylsed, 
-with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S„ 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at Haileybury College. Imperial 
8yo. cloth, pp. xiy. and 319. Be-issne, 1867. I8«. 

FaUon. — A New Hindustani-English Dictionakt. With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Koy. 8yo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1216 and x. Benares, 1879. £5 6«. 

Fallon. — English-Hindustani Dicti6nabt. "With Illustrations from 
English Literature and Colloquial English Translated into Hindustani. By S. 
"W. Fallon. Part I. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 48. (Will be completed in about 
12 parts of 48 pages each.) Benares, 1880. 3«. 

Fallon. — A Hindustani-English Law and Commebcial Dictionaby. 
By S. "W. Fallon. 8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 284. Benares, 1879. £1 1*. 

Ikhwann-s Safa ; or, Bbothebs op Pubitt. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowsox, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8 vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7«. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulav^ 
Uaffzu'd-din. A new edition of the HindQst&nl Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindast^ini at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18«. 

Lutaifi Hindee (The) ; ob, Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a 

Choice Collection of Humorous Stories in the Arabic and Roman Characters ; 
to which is added a Hindoostanee Poem by Mser Moohummud Tuqueb. 
2nd edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1840. 10«. 6^. ; 
reduced to 5s. 

llathuraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionabt, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urd6, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabi(»tioii, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdCi and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
PRASADA Misra, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. pp.xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2a, 

Palmer. — Hindustani Gbammab. See page 45. 



ICELANDIC. 

Anderson. — Nobse Mythology, or the Religion of our Forefathers. 
Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized and interpreted, 
with an Introduction, Vocabulary and Index. jBy R. B. Anderson, Prof, of 
Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 12s. 6d. 

Anderson and Bjamason. — Yiking Tales of the Nobth. The Sagas 

of Thorstein, Viking's Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic by R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjarnason. Also, Tegner's Frid- 
thjof 's Saga. Translated into English by G. Stephens. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 370. Chicago, 1877. lOs. 
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Cleasby, — An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. 

Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by Gr. 
ViGFtjssoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. W bbbb 
Dasbnt, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7«. 

Cleasby. — Appendix to an Icelandic -English Diction abt. See 

Skeat. 

Edda Saemnndar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. with a Mytho • 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 3«. 6</. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4«. : or in 1 Vol. complete, 7«. 6<f. 

Publications of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. For 

Numbers 1 to 54, see " Record," No. Ill, p. 14. 

55. SkIener TfDiNDi. Hins Islenzka Bokmentaf^lags, 1878. 8vo. 
pp. 176. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price bs, 

56. TJm Sidbotina k Islandi eptir porkel Bjarnason, prest a Reyni- 
vollum. Utgefid af Hinu Islenzka Bokmentafielagi. 8vo. pp. 177. Reyk- 
javik, 1878. Price 7«. ^d. 

57. BisEUPA SoGUB, gefnar ut af Hinu rslenzka Bokmentafelagi. 
Annat Bindi III. 1878. 8vo. pp. 509 to 804. Kaupmannahofn. Price 10«. 

58. Skybslttb og Eeieningab Hins Islenzka Bokmentaf^lags, 1877 to 
1878. 8vo. pp. 28. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 2*. 

59. Fbjettib fra Islandi, 1877, eptir Y. Briem. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Reykjavik, 1878. Price 2«.6rf. 

60. ALj^fNGissTADUE HiNN FoENi YiD Oxara, med TJppdrattum eptir 
Sigurd Gudmundsson. 8vo. pp. 66, with Map. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 
6«. 

Skeat. — A List of English "Words, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson*s Icelandic- English Dictionary* By the Rev. Walteb 
W. Skeat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge ; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford ; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2«. 



JAPANESE. 
Aston. — A Gbammab of the Japanese Wbitten Language. By "W. G. 

Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H.B.M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition. Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. . 28«. 

Aston. — A Shobt Gbammab of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12«. 

Baba. — An Elementaby Gbahmab of the Japanese Language, with 

Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatuj Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5j. 

Black. — Young Japan, Yokohama and Yedo. A Narrative of the 
Settlement and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1868 to the close 
of the Year 1879. With a G ance at the Progress of Japan during a period of 
Twenty-one Years. By J. R. Black. Two Vols., demy bvo. pp. xviii. and 418 ; 
xiv. and 622, cloth. 1881. £2 2«. 
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Hepburn. — A Japanesb and Ekglish Dictiokaey. With an English 

and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xzxii., 632 and 201. £% 8«. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionaey. By 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18«. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japanese Gbammak. Second Edition. Large 

8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two jlates. £1 1*. 

Hoffinann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44. sewed. 5«. 

Hoffinann (Prof. Dr. J. J.) — Japanese-English Dictionaey. — Pub- 
lished by order of the Dutch Govemment. Elaborated and Edited by Dr. L. 
Serrurier. Vols. 1 and 2. Royal 8yo. Brill, 1881. 12«. M. 

Imbrie. — Handbook of English- Japanese Etymology. By W. 
Imbrie. 8yo. pp. xxiy. and 208, cloth. Tokiyo, 1880. £1 Is, 

Metchnikoff. — L'Empire Japonais, texte et dessins, par L. Metch- 
NiKOFF. 4to. pp. viii. and 691. IllustrEited with maps, coloured plates and 
woodcuts, doth. 1881. £1 10«. 

Satow. — ^An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsHiBASHi Masakata. of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second 
edition. Imp. 32mo., pp. xvL and 416, cloth. 12«. Qd. 



KANARESE. 

Oarrett. — A Manual English and Kanarese Dictionary, containing 
about Twenty-three Thousand Words. By J. Garrett. 8vo. pp. 908, cloth. 
Bangalore, 1872. 18«. 



KAYATHI. 

Orierson. — A Handbook to the Kayathi Character. By G. A. 
Grierson, B.C.S.. late Subdivisional' Officer, Madhubani, Darbhang:a. With 
Thirty Plates in ^Facsimile, with Translations. 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 4. 
Calcutta, 1881. 18«. 



KELTIC (Cornish, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish). 
Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 

By W. Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6«. 

English, and Welsh. Languages. — The Influence of the English 

and Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1869. 1*. 

Mackay. — The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42«. 
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Bhys. — Lecttjkes oir Welsh Philology. By Jomr Rhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Grown 
8vo. cloth, pp. Tiii. and 466. \Ss, 

Spnrrell. — A Gkammak of the Welsh Lawquage. By William 

Spukbell. Srd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. viii.-206. 1870. 3«. 

Spnrrell. — A Welsh Dictionary. English-Welsh and Welsh -English. 
With Preliminary ObserTations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
LanguHge, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. eloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 8«. ^d. 

Stokes. — GoiDELiCA — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitlky Stokes. Seeond edition. Medium Sto. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18*. 

Stokes. — Beunans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 

Wright's Celt, Roman, and Saxon, 



KONEANI. 
MafEei. — A Konkaiti Grammar. By Angeltjs F. X. Maffei. Bvo. 

pp. xiy. and 438, cloth. Mangalore, 1&82. 18«. 



LIBYAN. 

Newman. — LrsrAi?^ Yocabulary. An Essay towards Reproducing the 
Ancient Numidian Language, out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W. 
Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London ; formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College ; and now M.R.A.S. Crown Svo. pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 
1882. 10«. 6rf. 



MAHRATTA. 
Ballantyne. — A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the 

use of the East India College at Haileybury. By Jambs K. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish NaTal and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56. 58, 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of thk Mabathi Language. By BE. S. K. 

Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. l2mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled hy 
J. T. Molesworth, assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Mvlesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xzx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3«. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Molesworth's Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Second Edition. Kevised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21». 

Navalkar. — The Student's MjlrIthi Grammar. By G. E. Natalkar. 
^ew Edition. 8yo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 342. Bombay, 1879. 18«. 
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Tukarama. — A Complete Collection of the Poems of Tukar^ma 

(the Poet of the Mah^ir^htra). In Marathi. Edited by Vishnu Pakashu- 
KAM Shasthi Pandit, under the supervision of Sankar Pandurang Pandit, M. A. 
"With a complete Index to the Poems and a Glossary of difficult Words. To 
which is prefixed a Life of the Poet in English, by Jan&rdan Sakharfera G&dgil. 
2 vols, in large 8vo. eloth, pp. xxxii. and 742, ana pp. 728, 18 and 72. Bombay 
1873. £1 11«. 6^. each vol. 



MALAGASY. 
Van der Tniik. — Outlines of a Gsamhae of the Malagasy Laitguagi 

By H. N. VAN DBB TcuK. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. 1«. 



MALAY. 

Deimys. — A. Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 

Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dbnnys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc.. Author of •'The 
Folklore of China," ^*tiandbook of Cantonese,' ' etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. 1878. £\ U, 

Maxwell. — A Maiojal op the Malay Language. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. By W. E. Maxwell, 
Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii- 
184. 1882. 7«. M. 

Swettenham. — ^Vocabitlaby of the English and Malay Languages. 
With Notes. Bjr F. A. Swbttenham. 2 Vols. Vol. I. English-Malay Vo- 
cabulary and Dialogues. Vol. II. Malay-English Vocabulary. Small 8vo. 
boards. Singapore, 1881. £1. 

Van der Ttnik. — Short Account op the Malay Manuscripts belonging 

TO THE EOTAL ASIATIC SoCIBTT. By H. N. VAN DER TUUK. 8V0., pp. 52. 2«. 6lf. 



MALATALIM. 
Onndert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Eev. H. 

Gunoert, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. j£2 10«. 



MAORI. 

Orey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., P.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12» 

Williams. — Pirst Lessons in the Maori Language. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. "Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 5«. 



PALL 

D^Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D'Alwis, M.R.A.S., etc.. Vol. I. (all 
published), pp. xxxii. and 244. 1870. 8«. 6^. 

Buddhist Birth Stories. See Triibner's Oriental Series," page 4. 
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Biihler. — Tkeee iN'Ew Edicts of AiSoka. By G. Buhleb. 16mo. 

sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2«. Qd. 
Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionakt, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622,. doth. 1875. £3 3«. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. — The MahIfabinibbInastjtta of the Sutta-Pitaxa. The 

Pali Text. Edited by the kte Professor R. C. Childeiis. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
72. 5*. 

Childers. — Oir Sandhi in Pam. By the late Prof. K» C. Childebs. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. 1». 

Coomara Swamy. — Sutta NIpIta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated fi'om the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomaba Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi, and 160. 1874. 6». 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathIvansa ; or^ the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8to. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6«. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathXvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamt, Mudeli&r. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10*. %d. 

Davids. — See Bttddhist Berth Stoeees, "Trijbner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

Davids. — SloiRi, the Lion Eock, neae PuLASTiPirBA, and the 39th 
Chaptbk of the Mahay amsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. 1«. &d. 

Dickson. — The Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Olfice of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notesy by J. F. 
DiCKsox. 8yo. sd., pp. 69. 2«. 

Fansboll. — JXtasa. See under JXtaea. 

Fansboll. — The Dasabatha-Jataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 

R&ma. The original PUi Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2s. 6d. 
Fansboll. — Fiye JItakas, containing a Pairy Tale, a Comical Story, 

and Three Fables. In the original P^i Text, accompanied with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. Svo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6«. 
Fansboll. — Ten Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. Svo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7«. 6d, 
Fryer. — ^Vtjttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sanghaeakkhita 

Thera. a Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. £. 

Fkyer. Svo. pp. 44. 2». 6*^. 

Haas. — Catalogue of Sanskeit and Pali Books in the Ltbrabt of 
THE Bbitish Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1«. 

Jataka (The) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 

Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 

Pali by V. Fausboll. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 1877. 28*. 

Vol. II., cloth, pp. 452. 1879. 28«. For Translation see under "Buddhist 

Birth Stories." 

The *' Jataka " is a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha's trans- 
migration before he was bom as Gotama. The great antiquity of this work is authenticated 
by its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, which was finally settled at 
the last Council in 246 b.c. The collection has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the most original attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay's fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, is traceable ; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies as 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
ivork should be prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this waaU—Athenaum, 
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Hahawansa (The) — The Mahawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 

Chapter. Kevised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, hy 
H. SuMANOALA, and Don And&is db Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. I. PaU 
Text in Sinhalese character, pp. xxxii. and 436. Vol. II. Sinhalese Transla- 
tion, pp. lii. and 378. half-hound. Colomho, 1877. £2 2«. 

Mason. — The Pali Text op Kachchayakto's Gbahhab, with English 
Annotations. By F&anois Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8yo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £\ \U, %d, 

IGliayeff. — Gbammaibe Palie. EsqniRse d'nne Phonetique et d'une 
Morphologie de la Langue Palie. Traduite du Rnsse par St. Guyard. By 
J. MiNATEFF. 8yo. pp. .128. Paris, 1874. 8«. 

Senart. — Kaccatana et la LrrT^RATUEE Geammaticale dtt Pali. 

I'e Partie. Grammaire Palie de Kacc^ana, Sutras et Commentaire, publics 
avec une traduction et des notes par E. Ssnaut. 8yo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 
Us, 



PAZAND. 
Haino-i-Ehard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By £. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871. 16». 



PEGTJAN. 
Haswell. — Geammatical Notes and Yocabtjlaet of the Pegxtait 

Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15«. 



PEHLEWI. 
Binkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 

in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
DusTooR Behramjee Sunjana. Vols. L and II. 8yo. cloth. £2 2s, 

Hang. — An Old Pahlavi-Pazaitd Glossaey. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Debtur Hoshanoji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Rev. and Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Hatto, 
Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152,268,sd. 1870. 28j#. 

Hang. — A Lectuke on an Okiginal Speech of Zoroastee (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2«. 

Hang. — The Paesis. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series," page 3. 
Hang. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossaey. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destub Hoshenoji Jamaspji, High-priest f 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Hauo, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15«. 
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Hang. — The Book op Aeda Yirap. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Reyised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction^ and an A ppendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. Bj IVf artin 
Hauo, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxz., v., and 316. £1 5«. 

Kinochehexji. — Pahlavt, Gujakati and English Dictionahy. By 
Jamaspji Dastdb Minocherji, Jamasp Asana. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. clxii. 
and 1 to 168, and Vol. II. pp. xxxii. and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. 
Cloth. 14«. each. (To be completed in 6 vols.) 

Smyana. — A Geakmab of the Pahlyi Langitage, with Qaotatioos 

and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Dustoor Behramjeb Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. 8yo. c1.« pp. 18-457*. 
25 «. 

Thomas. — Eablt Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins,, illustrating 

the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&ji&bad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edwabd 
Thomas, F R.S. Illustrated. 8yo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas. — Comments on Kecent Pehltt Decipheements. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabarist&n. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 66, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 'Ss. 6d. 

West. — Glossaet and Index of the Pahlavi Texts op the Book of 

Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa's Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Hatjo, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 258, 



PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 



Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 

with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8yo. pp 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3«. 6d, 



PERSIAN. 
Ballantyne. — Pbinciples op Peestan Caligkatht, illustrated by 

Lithographic Plates of the TA"LIK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballanttnb. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2«. 6d. 

Blochmann. — The Peosodt op the Persians, according to Saifi, Jaroi, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. IO9. 6d. 

Bloclunanii. — A Tbeatise on the Rxtba'i entitled Eisalah i Taranah. 

By Agha Ahmad 'All With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. U and 17. 2«. 6d. 
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RUSSIAN. 

Biola. — A Geadfated "Rttssian Eeadeb, with a Vocabulary of all the 
Russian Words contained in it. By H. Biola. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 314. 
1879. 10*. 6rf. 

Biola. — ^How to Lbasn Kxtssiak. A Manual for Students of Kussian, 
based upon the OUendorfian system of teaching^ languages, and adapted for 
setf instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Ltanguage. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralbton, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 576. 1878. 
12». 

Key to the above. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5«, 



SAMARITAN. 
Dntt^ — A Sketch o¥ Sajicabitan Histoby, Dogma, aistd Litebatubb. 

Published as an Introduction to '* Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. NuTT, M.A. Demy Bvo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. d«. 

Nntt. — Fbagments op a Samabitan Tabgum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth,. pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. lbs. 



SAMOAN. 
Pratt. — A Gbammab and Dictionaby of the Samoan Language. By 

Rev. George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S.J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 380. 1878. 18«. 



SANSKRIT, 
Aitareya Brahmanam of the Big Veda. 2 toIs. See under Haug. 

D'Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
LiTBRARY Works of Ceylon. By James D'Alwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Yd. L, pp. xxxii. and2i4, 
sewed. 1870. 8«. ^d. 

Apastambiya Dharma Sntram. — Aphobisms of the Sacbed Laws of 

TUB Hindus, by Af astamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by O. 
Biihler. By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 
1868-71. £1 4*. 6rf. 

ArxLOld. — Light of Asia. See page 31. 

Arnold. — Indian Poetbt. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series,*' page 4. 

Arnold. — The Iliad and Odyssey of India. By Edwin Abnold, 
M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S., etc. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. It. 

Apte. — The Student's Guide to Sanskbit Composition. Being a 
Treatise on Sanskrit Syntax for the use of School and Colleges. 8vo. boards. 
Poona, 1881. 6«. 
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PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 

Leland. — Pidgin-English Sing-Sonq ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Chables G. Leland, Fcap. 
8yo. cl., pp. yiii. and 140. 1876. da. 



PEAKEIT. 

Cowell. — A SHOET Introduction to the Oedinaby Peazeit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. CowELL. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1876. 3*. Qd. 

Cowell. — Peakeita-Peakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, 
with the Commentary (Manorama^ of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with Tarious Readings from a collation of Six MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Boyal Asiatic Society and the 
East India House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of 
Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second 
Issue. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxi. and 204. 1868. 14«. 



PUKSHTO (Pakkhto, Pashto). 
Bellew. — A Geammae or the Pukkhto oe Pttxshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W^. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21«. 

Bellew. — A DiCTiONAET op the Pukkhto, oe Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vg. 
vp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42«. 

Flowden. — Teanslation of the Kalid-i- Afghani, the Text Book for 
the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, Gramrantical, 
and Explanatory. By Trevor Chichele Plowden, Captain H.M. Bengal 
Infantry, and Assistant Commissioner, Panjab. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 
396 and ix. With Map. lahorey 1876. £2 10*. 

Thorbum. — Banni5 ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thoebuen, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannd District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
1876. 18«. 
pp. 171 to 230: Popular Stories, Ballads and Riddles, and pp. 231 to 413: 
Pashto Proverbs Translated into English, pp. 414! to 473 : Pashto Proverbs 
in Pashto. 

Troinpp. — Geammae of the Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Tbumpp 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21«. 
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5. KIlidIsa's KAGHTJVAMfA. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by ShankabP. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. Sa. Qd, 

6. KIlidIsa's MIlavikAgnimitea. Edited, with I^otes, by Shankab 

P. Pandit, M.A. 10«. 6rf. 

7. NlGOjfsHATTA's PAEiBHlsHEin)ui§EKHAEA Edited and explained 

by F. KiSLiiosN, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribh^shds, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10». 6rf. 

8. KalidIsa's Eaghuyam^a. "With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankab P, Pajjtdit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 8«. 6rf. 

9. NaggjIbhatta's PaeibhIshendtjsekhaba. Edited and explained 

by P. EiELHORN. Part. II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhdsh&s xxxviiL- 
Ixix.) 7«. 6rf. 

10. Dandin's Dasakttmaeacharita. Edited with critical and explana- 

tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7«. 6<?. 

11. Bhaeteihaei's Nitisataka and Yaieagyasataka, with Extracts 

from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telano. 9«. 

12. INagojibhatta's PAEiBHisHicNnrsEXHAEA. Edited and explained 

by F. KiELHOiRN. Part II. Translation and Notes. (ParibhS-shsls Ixx.- 
cxxii.) Is. 6d. 

13. Kalidasa's Kaghuvaij^a, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 8*. 6d. 

14. VikeamInkadevachabita. Edited, with an Introduction, hy G. 

fiiiHLER. 7s, 6d, 

15. BHAVABHtrri's Malati-Madhava. "With the Commentary of 

Jagaddhara, edited by Ramkbishna Gopal Bhandabkab. I4£. 

16. The Yikeamoevasiyam. A Drama in Five Acts. By KalidAsa. 
Edited with English Notes by Shankar P, Pandit, M.A. pp. lii. aod 129 
(Sanskrit Text) and 148 (Notes). 1879. 10«. 6<f. 

Borooah. — A Companion to the Sanskeit- Beading TJndeegeaduates 

of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examiDaticm, and their Commentaries. By Anundobam Bobooah. 8yo. 
pp. 64. 38. 6d, 

Borooah. — A Peactical English-Sanskeit Dictionaet. By Anun- 

DORAM Bobooah, B.A., 6.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at- Law. 
Vol. L A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-lO. Vol. II. Falsification to Oyster, pp. 
681 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Authors 
and Beferences to Latin and Greek Grammars, pp. yi. and 296. 1879. Vol. Ill . 
jC111«. 6d. each. 

Borooali. — ^Bhavabhijti and his Place in Sanskeit Liteeatube. By 

Anundobam Borooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. da. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brown. — Sanskeit Peosody and I^itmeetcal Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc.. Pro- 
fessor of Telogu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth, ds, 6d. 

Bumell. — Eiktanteavyakaeana. A Prati^akhya of the Samaveda. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutras, and Indexes, by 
A. C. BuKNBLL, Ph.D. Vol. I, Post 8vo. boards, pp. Iviii. and 84. 10*. 6d. 
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Atharva Veda PratiQakhya. — See under Whitnet. 

Anctores Sansoriti. Yol. I. The Jaimiiilya-lTyaya-Mfi.la-Yi8tara. 
Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society under the supervision of Thbodob 
GoLDSTiicKER. Parts I. to VII., pp. 582, large 4 to. sewed. 10«. each part. 
Complete in one vol., cloth, £Z I'Ss, 6d. Vol. II. The Institute of Gautama. 
Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stenzlbr, Ph.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. 78. 
1876. 4«. 6d. Vol. III. Vaitdna Satra. The Ritual of the Atharva Veda. 
Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. Richard Gabbp. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 119. 1878. 5«. Vols. IV. and V. Vardhamana's Ganaratnama- 
hodadhi, with the Author's Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and 
Indices, by J. Egglino, Ph.D. 8vo. wrapper. Parti., pp. xii. and 240. 1879. 
6s, Part II., pp. 240. 1881. 6«. 

Avery. — Conteibutionsto theHjstoey of Verb-Inflection in Sanskrit. 
By J. Avery. (Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. X.) 8vo. paper, pp. 106. 4*. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an 

Introduction to the Hitopad^sa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. Svo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s, 6d, 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit LANGUAaE, for the 

use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfbt, Professor of Sanskrit in th 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal Svo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10«. 6d. 

Benfey. — A Grammar of the Language of the Yedas. By Dr. 

%y Theodor Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [^In preparation, 

Benfey. — ^Vedica und Yerwanbtes. By Theod. Benfey. Crown Svo. 
paper, pp. 178. Strassburg, 1877. 7». 6d. 

Benfey. — ^Vedica ttnd Lingtjistica. — By Th. Benfey. Crown Svo. 

pp. 264. lOs, 6d, 

Bibliotheca Indie a. — A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fasc. in 8to., 2«. ; in 4to., is, 

Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See Tbtjbneb. 

Bombay Sansikrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of 6. 

BuHLER, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. KiELHO&N, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskjrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panchat ANTRA IV. AND V. Edited, with I^otes, by G, BiiHUSE, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 69, 

2. NlGOjfsHATTA's PARiBH^siTENDiri^EKHABA. Edited and explained 

by F. KiELHOBN, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings, 
pp. 116. lOs. 6d, 

8. Panchatantea n. and ni. Edited, with ITotes, by G. BiisLER, Ph.D 
Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7». 6d. 

4, Panchatantba i. Edited, with Notes, by E. Kislhobn, Ph.D. 
Pp. 114, 53. 7s, 6d. 
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5. KlLirisA's KA.GHirvAM?A. With the Commentary of Mallindtha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankab P. PAisrpiT, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 8«. &d, 

6. KIlidIsa's MIlavikXgnimitea. Edited, with I^otes, by Shankab 

P. Pandit, M.A. 10«. 6rf. 

7. NlGOjfBHATTA's PAEiBHl8HEin)ui^EKHABA Edited and explained 

by F. KiBLHosN, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhdshds, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10». ^d. 

8. KIlidasa's Eaohuyamsa. "With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankas P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 8«. 6rf. 

9. NagojIbhatta's Paeibh1shendu§ekhaba. Edited and explained 

by P. EiELHORN. Part. II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhslsh^s xxxviii- 
Ixix.) 7«. M, 

10. Dandin's Dasakumahacharita. Edited with critical and explana- 

tory Notes by G. Biihler. Part I. Ts, Qd. 

11. Bhaeteihaei^s Nitisataza and Yaieagyasataka, with Extracts 

from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telano. 9«. 

12. ITagojibhatta's PARiBHisHicNnusEXHAEA. Edited and explained 

by F. KiELHORN. Part II. Translation and Notes. (ParibhcUhds Ixx.- 
cxxii.) 7s. 6d. 

13. Kalidasa's Kaghuvam^a, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 8*. 6d. 

14. VieeamInkadevachabita, Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 

BiiHLER. 7s. 6d. 

15. BHAVABHtm's Malati-Madhava. With the Commentary of 

Jagaddhara, edited by Ramkbishna Gopal Bhandabkab. I4£. 

16. The Yikeamobvasiyam. A Drama in Five Acts. By KalidAsa. 

Edited with English Notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. pp. lii. aod 129 
(Sanskrit Text) and 148 (Notes). 1879. 10«, 6<?. 

Borooah. — A Companion to the Sanskeit-Eeading TJndeegeaduates 

of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundoram Borooah. 8yo. 
pp. 64. 3s. 6d, 

Borooah. — A Peactical Enqlish-Sanskbit Dictionaet. By Anun- 
doram Bobooah, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at- Law. 
Vol. I. A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-lO. Vol. II. Falsification to Oyster, pp. 
681 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Authors 
and Keferences to Latin and Greek Grammars, pp. yi. and 296. 187 9. Vol. Ill . 
Juills, 6d. each. 

Borooah. — ^Bhatabhijti and his Place in Sanskbit Liteeatuee. By 

Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. ds. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brown. — Sanskbit Peosody and ^"umeetcal Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telogu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3«. 6d. 

Bumell. — Eiktanteavyakaeana. A Prati^akhya of the Samaveda. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutras, and Indexes, by 
A. C. BuRNELL, Ph.D. Vol. I. Post 8vo. boards, pp. Iviii. and 84. 10*. 6d. 
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Bornell. — A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Govemment. By A. C. Bijrnell, Ph.D. 
In 4to. Part I. pp. It. and 80, stitched, stiff wrapper. Yedic and Technical 
Literature. Part II. pp. iv. and 80. Philosophy and Law. 1879. Part III. 
Drama, Epics, Puranas and Tantras, Indices, 1880. lOs. each part. 

Bumell. — Catalogue op a Collection of Sanskeit Manttscetpts. By 
A. C. BuRNELL, M.R.A.S., Madras Ctrii Service. Pabt 1. Vedie Manuseripts, 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2». 

BumelL — Dayada9A9loke. Ten Slozas in Sanskeut, with English 

Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 28. 

BamelL — On the Aindra School op Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. Svo. 
pp. 120. 10«. 6d, 

Burnell. — The Samavtdhanabeahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 

of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of S^yana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I. — Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8yo. pp. xxxyiii. and 
104. 128. 6d, 

Burnell. — The Arsheyabrahmana (being the fourth Brahmana) of 

THE Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnell, Ph.D. 8to, pp. 51 and 109. 10s. 6d. 

Burnell. — The DEVATaDHYaYABRaHMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C« Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8yo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 58. 

Burnell. — The Jaiminiya Text of the Arsheyabrahmana op the 
Sama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. 8yo. sewed, pp. 
56. 7«. 6rf. 

Burnell. — The SAipnropANisHADBRAHMANA (Being the Seventh 

Brahmana) of the S&ma Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Bxthnell, Ph.D. Svo. stiff boards, 
pp. 86. 78. Qd. 

Burnell. — The Vam^abrahmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sdma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. M.R.A.S., etc. 6vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. lOs. $d. 

Catalogue op Sanskrit Works Printed in India, offered for 
Sale at the affixed nett prices by TbUbner & Co. 16mo. pp. 52. ]«. 

Ohintamon. — A Commentary on the Text op the BnAGAVAD-GfTA ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrtchund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar ]\ilulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post Svo. cloth, pp. 118. 6«. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke. The Biography by his son. Sir T. E. Colbb&ookb, Bart., M.P. 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. "With Portrait and Map. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
Us. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 544, and x. 
and 620. 1873. 2S«. 
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Cowell and Eggeling. — Catalogite of Buddhist Saitseeut Manttscetpts 

in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors £. B. CowELL and J. Egoelino. 8vo. sd., pp. 66. 2«. 6d. 

Cowell. — S AEVA Dabsana S amqeaha. See * * Triibner* s Oriental Series, ' ' 
page 6. 

Da GiLnlia. — The Sahtadei Ejianda op the Skaiida Pueana; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gbrson da Cukha, 
M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8yo. bds. pp. 680. £1 U. 

Davies. — Hindu Philosopht. See ** Triibner's Oriental Series," 
page 4. 

Davies. — Bhagavad Gita. See " Triibner's Oriental Series," page 5. 

Dutt. — Kings of KIshmIea : being a Translation of the Sanskrita "Work 
Rajataranggini of Kahlana Pandita. By J. Ch. Dutt. 12mo. paper, pp. v. 302, 
and xxiii. is. 

G^ntama. — The Institutes op Gautama. See Auctores Sansoriti. 
Goldstucker. — A Dictionaet, Sanskeit and English, extended and 

improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor GoLDSTiicKER. Parts I. to YI. 4to..pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6$. each 

Goldstucker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of KuMARiLA-SwAMiN. By Theodor GoLDSTiicKER. Imperial 8vo. pp 
268, cloth. £2 2s, 

Griffith. — Scenes peom the Eamayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares CoUege. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6*. 

Contents. — Preface— Ayodhya—Eavan Doomed— The Birth of Eama— The Heir apparent— 
Manthara's Guile — Dasaratha's Oath — The Step-mother— Mother and Son — The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell?— The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
Eama's Despair — The Messenger Cloud — Khumbakama — The Suppliant Dove — True Glory«» 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — The EImIyan of VXlmizi. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy Svo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18*. Out of print. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18«. Out of print. 

Vol. III. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15«. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18». 

Vol. V. Demy Bvo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 15*. 

Griffith. — ^KIlidIsa's Bikth op the Wab God. See ** Triibner's 
Oriental Series,'* page 3. 

Haas. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of the 
British Museum. By Dr. Ebnst Haas. Printed hy Permission of the British 
Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 is. 
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Hang. — The Attareta Bbahkanam of the Rig Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the lutes of the Yedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 vols. Crown 8yo. 
Vol. I. Contents : Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2«. 

Hunter. — Catalogue of Sanskeit MATniscETPTs (Buddhist) Collected 

in Nep&l by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nep&l. Compiled 
from Lists in Calcutta, France, and England. By W. W. Huntbb, C.I.E., 
LL.D. 8vo. pp. 28, wrapper. 1880. 2«. 

Jacob. — ^Hjndu Pantheism. See " Triibner' s Oriental Series," page 4. 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara — See under Atjctobes Sanscbiti. 

Kasika. — A Commentary on Plimrf s Geammatical Aphobisms. By 
Pandit Jayaditya. Edited by Pandit Bala Sastr!, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8yo. pp. 490. Part II. pp. 474. Ids. each part. 

Kern. — The Aetabhatita, with the Commentary BhatadipikS, of 
Paramadi9vara, edited by Dr. H. Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9«. 

Kern. — The Bbhat-SanhitI ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Keen, Professor of Sanskrit at Che University of Leyden. Part I. 8yo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-1 54. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 21 1-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s, each part. [ Will be cofnpleted in Nine Parts. 

Klelhom. — ^A Grammar of the Sanskrit Lakguage. By F. Kxblhorn, 

Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan Ooilege. Registered 
under Act xxy. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10«. 6d. 

Klelhom. — ^KlTrlYANA and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By P. Eielhorx, Ph. D. , Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. Svo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 3«. M. 

Laghn Kanmndi. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Yaradardja. With an English 

Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantyxe, LL.D., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£\ Us. 6d. 

Lanman. — On N"oun-Inflection in the Veda. By R. Lanman, Asso- 
ciate Professor for Sanskrit in the Johns Hopkins University. 8to. pp. 276, 
wrapper. 1880. 10«. 

Mahabharata. — Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Krishnachandbadhabjiadhikabin, of Benares. Containing all but the 
Harivansa. 3 yols. 8yo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3«. 

Mahabharata (in Sanskrit), with the Commentary of ITilakantha. In 
Eighteen Books : Book I. Adi Parvan, fol. 248. II. Sabhfedo. fol. 82.* 111. Vana 
do. fol. 312. IV. Yir^ita do. fol. 62. V. Udyoga do. fol. 180. VI. Bhfshma do. 
fol. 189. VII. Drona do. fol. 216. VIII. Kan?a do fol. 116. IX. §alya do. 
fol. 42. X. Sauptika do. fol. 19. XI. Strf do. fol. 19. XII. Sfenti do.:— 
a. K§.jadharma, fol. 128; b. Apadharma, fol. 41; c. Mokshadharma, fol. 290. 
XIII. Anui^ana Parvan, fol. 207. XIV. Aswamedhika do. fol. 78. XV. A?ra- 
mav&sika do. fol. 26. XVI. Mansala do. fol. 7. XVII. Mkh&prasth&nika do. 
fol. 3. XVIII. Swargarokana do. fol. 8. Printed with moyahle types. Oblong 
folio. Bombay, 1863. £12'l2«. 
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Maha-Vira-Gharita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Kama. 

An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabbiiti. By John Picxlfo&d, M.A. Crown 8to. cloth. £«. 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit Texts 

(in Eoman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the fifteenth 
century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pasand texts, con- 
taining the Sanskrit, Bosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of Pazand Gram- 
mar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 484. 1871. 16*. 

lianava-Kalpa-Satra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor GoldstiLckbu. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4«. 

Mandlik. — The Yi.JNAVALKYA Smkiti, Complete in Original, with an 
English Translation and Notes. With an Introduction on the Sources of, and 
Appendices containing Notes on various Topics of Hindu Law. By V. N. 
Mandlik. 2 vols, in one. Roy. 8vo. pp. Text 177, and Transl. pp. Ixxivii. and 
532. Bombay, 1880. £3. 

Megha-Dnta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Ealidasa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Fbancis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10$. 6c?. 

Muir. — Tkanslations from Sanskrit Writers. See '* Triibner's Oriental 
Series, '* page 3. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Yedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xz. 532, cloth. 1868. 2U. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Seccmd Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21«. 

Vol. III. TheYedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16«. 

Vol. lY. Comparison of the Yedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21x. 

Yol. Y. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Yedic Age. 8yo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 21*. 

Nagananda ; ob the Jot of the Snake- Wobld. A Euddhist Drama 

in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmeb Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Ciowu 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4«. 6^. 
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Nalop^khy^am. — Stoby of !N^ala ; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Yooabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Bey. H. H. Milman, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 155. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; ob, the Instttutes of Nabada. Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Worzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10». 6d. 

Oppert. — List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of 
Southern India. Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed, by Gustav Oppbbt, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 620. 1880. 21«. 

Oppert. — On the Weapons, Ajimy Obganization, and Political Maxims 
of the Ancient Hindus. With Special Eeference to Gunpowder and Fire Arms. 
By G. Oppert. 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 162. Madras, 1880. 7«. 6<?. 

Patanjali. — The Ytakabana-Mahabhashya of Patanjali. Edited 

by F. KiELHORN, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Langaages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8*. 6d, 

Bamayan of Valmiki. — 5 vols. See under Gbipfith. 

Bam Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionaet. Being an 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson's Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen's College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8yo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 2Ss» 

Big- Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. 

Constituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority 
for the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. Second Edition, with a 
Postscript by Dr. Fitzedwa.rd Hall. "Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348. 
Price 2ls, 

Big-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, consti- 
tuting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Yeda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayuan Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Co well, M.A., Principal of the CalcutU 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth, pp. 214. 14*. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [Vols. V. and VI, in the Press, 

Big-Veda-Sanhita : The Sacbed Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Mxjlleb. M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls* 
College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm- 
Gods. 8vo. cloth, pp. clii. and 264. 1869. 12«. 6(/. 

Big- Veda. — The Hymns of the Kig- Veda in the SamhitaandPada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1700, 
sewed. 1877 32». 

Sabdakalpadmma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of BajAh 

Radhakanta Deva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3«. %d, each part. 

Sama-VidhanarBralmiana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 

with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Bubnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. Bvo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
12«.6^. 
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Saknntala. — A Sanszeit Deama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monieb 

Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8yo. cl. £1 Is, 
Saknntala. — KalidIsa's Cakuntala. The Bengalf Recension. With 

Critical Notes. Edited by Kichabd PifiCHEL. Svo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. li«. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; ok, The Complete Sanskbit Dicsionaby. 

In Telugu characters. 4to. doth, pp. 1078. £2 \hs, 

Snrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — See Whitney. 

Taittirfya-FratiQakhya. — See Whiti^ey. 

Tarkavachaspati. — ^Yachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 

Parts. Compiled by Taranatha Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I.^ 
to XIII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18«. each Part. 

Thibant. — The St5xvASth:BAS. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thibatjt, Ph.D., Anglo- Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
Svo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates, hs. 

Thibant. — Contbibutions to the Explanation of Jyotisha-Vedanga 

By G. Thibatjt, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. 1«. 6<2. 

Triibner's Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India ; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. Svo. sd. , pp. 84. 2*. 6rf. 

Vardhamana. — See Auctores Sanscriti, page 82. 

Vedarthayatna (The) ; or, an Attempt to Interpret the Yedas. A 

Marathi and English Translation of the Big Veda, with the Original Sa&hitS, 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts L to 3S:VIII. Svo. pp. 1—896. Price 
3«. Qd. each. 

Vishnn-Pnrana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Pur§.nas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fixz- 
EDWARD Hall. In 6 vols. Svo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 2G0; Vol. II. pp. 343 : 
Vol. III. pp. 348: Vol. IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vt)l. V. Part I. pp. .S92, cloth. 
10s. Qd. each. Vol. V., Part II, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward 
HaU. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 125. 

Weber. — On the Ramayana. By Dr. Albeecht Webee, Berlin. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M .A. Reprinted from 
" The Indian Antiquary." Fcap. Svo. sewed, pp. 130. ba. 

Weber. — Indian Literatuee. See '* Triihner's Oriental Series," 
page 3. 

Whitney. — Atharva Yeda PrItiqIkhya ; or, €aunak£ya Caturadhya- 
yikk (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William 1». Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. Svo. pp. 286, boards. £,\ lU. Qd, 

Whitney. — Subya-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-book of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and fndexes. By the 
Rev. E. Burgess. Edited by W. D. Whitney. Svo. pp. iv. and 364, 
boards, j^l 11«. 6cf* 
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Whitney. — TiimEfYA-PRlTigiLKHYA, with its Commentary, the 
Tribb^ishyaratna : Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D. Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8to. pp. 469. 1871. £l 58, 

Whitney. — Index Verborum to the Published Text of the Atharva- 
Veda. By "William Dwight Whitney, Professor in Yale College. (Vol. XII. of 
the Amencan Oriental Society). Imp. 8vo. pp. 384, wide margin, "wrapper. 
1881. £1 58. 

Whitney. — A Sanskeit Geammab, including both the Classical Lan- 
guage, and the Older Language, and the Older Dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. 
8yo. cloth, pp. Till, and 486. 1879. 12«. , 

Williams. — A Diotionaey, English akd Sansckit. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable Bast India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £3 3*. 

Williams. — ^A Sanszeit-English Di€?tionaby, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monies 
Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. xxy. and 1186 
£4 14«. 6d. 

Williams. — A Peactical Geammab of the Sanskeit Language, ar- 
ranged ^ith reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use ol 
English Students, by Monier Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. ]5«w 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. 

Vols. I. and IL Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M,A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
Reinhold RosT. 2 vols, cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 2ls, 

Vols. Ill, lY. and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philolooioal, on 
Subjects connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 408, 406, and S90« cloth. Price 36«. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIII, IX. and X., Part I. Vishnu PurAnA, a System op 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Vols. I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefiy from other Pur&n^is. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, Edited by Fitzedward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxon. 8vo., pp. cxl. and 2G0 ; 344 ; 344 ; 346, cloth. 2/. I2s. 6d. 

Vol. X., Part 2, containing the Index to, and completing the Vishnu Pur&nk, 
compiled by Fitzedward flail. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12». 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens op the Theatre op the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F. R.S. drd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Ixi. and 3^4 ; and iv. and 418, ol. 21«. 

Wilson. — Select Specimens op the Theatbe op the HnrBus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
M.A.,F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 21 s, 

COWTENTS. 

Vol. I.— Preface — Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit— The Mrichohakati, or the Toy Cart— Vikram aand Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph— Uttara Bfima Charitra, or continuation of the History of 
£&ma. 

Vol. II.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit— Mal&ti and Mfidhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage — Madr& Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— Ratn&vall, or the 
Necklace — Appendix, containing short accomits of different Dramas. 
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Wilson. — A. DicTiONAET IN Sanskrit and ENeuss. Translated, 
amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by H. H. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagunmohana Tarkalankara and Ehettramohana Mookerjee. Published by 
Gyanendrachandra Eayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3*. 

Wilson (H. H.). — See also Megha Duta, Kig-Yeda, and Yislinu- 

Pur&,n4. 

Yajurveda. — The White Yajttrveda in the Madhyandina Eeoen- 

SIGN. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in 36 parts. Large 
square 8yo. pp. 571. £4 10«. 



SHAN. 

Cushing. — Grammar of the Shan Language. By the Bev. J. N. 
CusHiNO. Large 8vo. pp. xii. and 60, boards. Eangoon, 1871. 9«. 

Cashing. — Elementary Handbook of the Shan Language. By the 
Rev. J. N. Gushing, MA. Small 4to. boards, pp. x. and 122. 1880. 12«. 6rf. 

Cushing. — A Shan and English Dictionary. By J. N". Gushing, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 600. 1881. £1 1». 6rf. 



SINDHL 

Trnmpp. — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 

Sanskrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Tkumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty's GoTemment for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 590. 15«. 



SINHALESE, 

Aratchy. — Athetha Wazta Deepanta, or a Collection of Sinhalese 
Proverbs, Maxims, Fables, etc. Translated into English. By A. M. S. 
Aratchy. 8vo. pp. iv. and 84, sewed. Colombo, 1881. 2«. ^d' 

D'Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Fali, and Sinhalese 

Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D'Alwis, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. (all pub- 
lished) pp. xxxii. and 244, sewed. 1877. 8«. 6c{. 

Childers. — !N^otes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Childe&s. 
Demy Bvo. sd., pp. 16. 1873. 1*. 

Mahawansa (The) — The Mahawansa. From the Thirty-Seventh 

Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. Sumangala, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa, Vol. I. Pali Text 
in Sinhalese Character, pp. xxxii. and 436. — Vol. II. Sinhalese Translation, 
pp. lii. and 378, half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2tf. 
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Steele. — ^An Eastebn Lote-Stobt. Kusa Jatakaya, a Euddhistio 
Legend. Rendered, for the first time, into English Verse (with notes) from the 
Sinhalese Poem of Alagiyavanna Mohottala, by Thomas Steels, Ceylon 
Civil Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. London, 1871. 6«. 



SUAHILI. 

Erapf. — DiCTioiTART of the Suahtli Lang-uage. By the Rev. Dr. L. 
Krapf. With an Appendix, containing an outline of a Suabili Grammar. 
The Preface will contain a most interesting account of Dr. Krapf's philological 
researches respecting the large family of African Languages extending from the 
Equator to the Cape of Good Hope, from the year 1843, up to the present time. 
Eoyal 8vo. pp. xl.-434, cloth. 1882. 308. 



SYRIAO. 

Phillips. — The Docteiwe of Addai the Apostle. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Oriffmal Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Geobge Phillips, dS)., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
8yo. pp. 122, cloth. 7«. 6d. 

Stoddard. — Geammar of the Modeknt Stetac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiab, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Hev. B. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8yo. bds., pp. 190. lOs. dcT. 



TAMIK 
Beschi. — Clates Httmanioeum Littbraeum Sitblimioeis Tamtjlioi Idio- 

MATis. Auctore R. P. Constantio Josepho Beschio, Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missionario. Edked by the Rev. K. Ihlbfeld, and printed for A, 
Bumell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8yo. sewed, pp. 171. lOs. 6d, 

Lazaxns. — A Tamil Geammae designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By John Lazahus, B.A. Small 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. 1878. bs. 6d 

Lazarus. — A Tamil Gbammae, Designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By J. Lazabus. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. London, 1879. 6s. 6d, 

Pope. — A Tamil Handbook; or, 'Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Official Documents By £ev. G. U. Pope. Third edition, 
8vo. cloth, pp. It. and 388. 18«. 
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TELTJGU. 
Arden. — A Pkogkessive Geammae of the Teltigu Language, with 

Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I. Introduction. — 
On the Alphahet and Orthography. — Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part II. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part ill. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. Ardbn, M. A., Missionary of 
the 0. M. S. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. lis, 

Arden. — A Compaihon Telugu Reader to Arden's Progressive Telugu 
Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 130. Madras, 1879. 7s. 6d. 

Carr. — «-o|j;Ser*§ J^'Coj^S'. A Collection of Teltigu Peoteebs, 

Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proyerhs 
printed in the Devan&gari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Cark, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8yo. pp. 488 and 148. 31«. 6d 



TIBETAN. 

Csoma de Koros. — A Dictionabt Tibetan and English (only). By 
A. Csoma de Kobos. 4to. cloth, pp. xxii. and 352. Calcutta, 1834. £2 2«. 

Csoma de Koros. — A Geammae of the Tibetan Language. By A. 
Csoma de Koros. 4tD. sewed, pp. xii. and 204, and 40. 1834. ■ 25s. 

Jaschke. — A Tibetan-English Dictionaey. With special reference to 
the prevailing dialects ; to which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. By 
H. A. Jaschke, late Moravian Missionary at Xijelang, British Lahoul. Com- 
piled and published under the orders of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Koyal 8vo. pp. xxii. -672, cloth. 30s. 

Lewin. — A Manual of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Colloquial Speech 
of Tibet, in a Series of Pro^essive Exercises, prepared with the assistance of 
Yapa Ugyen Gyatsho, by Major Thomas Hebbe&t Lewin. Oblong 4to. cloth, 
pp. xi. and 176. 1879. £l Is. 

Schiefner. — Tibetan Tales. See " Triibner*s Oriental Series," page 5. 



TURKI. 

Shaw. — A Sketch of the Ttieki Language. As Spoken in Eastern 

Turkistan (Klishghar and Yarkand). By Robert Babellat Shaw, F.Li.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully, Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed, Part I., pp. 130. 
1875. 7s. 6d. 
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TURKISH. 
Arnold. — A Simple Teajtslitbral Geammab op the Tuekish Laitgttage. 

Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S, Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 1877. 2$. 6d, 

Oibb. — OiToiffAN PoEiffs. Translated into English Verse in their 
Original Forms, with Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Notes. Fcap. 4to. 
pp. Ivi. and 272. With a plate and 4 portraits. Clotii. By E. /. W. Gibb. 
ir^2. £1 U. 

Hopkins. — Elementaht Geammar of the Tuekish Language. With 

a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8to. cloth, pp. 48. 1877. Ss. 6d. 

Bedhouse. — On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 
lUustra ed by Selections in the Original, and in English Paraphrase. With a 
notice i ' the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's Soul in the 
Future State. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. pp 64. 1879. 
(Reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature) sewed, 
U. 6d. ; cloth, 2«. 6d. 

Bedhouse. — The Ttjekish Campaignee's Yade-Mectjm of Ottoman 
Colloquial Language ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully 
selected Yocabolary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Redhoube, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo 
pp. Yiii.-372, limp cloth. 1882. 6«. 



TJMBRIAN. 

Hewman. — The Text of the Igtjtine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. zvi. and 54, sewed. 1868. 2«. 



TJRIYA. 

Maltby. — A Peactical Handbook of the TJeiya or Odita Language. 
By Thomas J. Maltbt, Madras C.S. 8yo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. lOs, 6d, 
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